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FEEFATOEY NOTE. 


■■0myh!iM Magazine^ are now-^ in eyeiy ■ .one^s ■ handij ■ it, ,is 


prteent memoir, therefore, I'-have - mMe' it', 

.primarily, to .rerify , inch . scattered' .. anecdotes .respectmg 
Keiding ;as ' bay© com down .to us p, to correct (I, hope., 
.lift :dMimiv6ly) a lew mis-statements :wMch have, 
into previous accounts; and to add -such suppIeMentary, 
....details., a'S'I, have been able to discover for myseI£ ,:^^^. ;^^^ 

. Ip. this- task I have made use of the following :.autho-.., 

Murphy's Essag on the Mfe mii, 

Mmff Fielding^ Esq, This was- . prefixed to the .first 
collected edition . of Fielding's works ' publshed ; by 
■Andrew Millar in April 1762.;' and' it continued. Tor '.a 
long time to be the recognised, authority^ for , Fielding^s:.. 
life. It is possible that it fairly reproduces his person- 
ality, as presented by contemporary tradition ; but it 
is misleading in its facts, and needlessly diffuse. Under 


; ' .'PEEFATOSY HOTE. 

' pretence of r^pecting “the Manes of the dead,” the 
writer seems to have found it pleasanter to fill his space 
with vagrant discussions on the “Middle Comedy of 
the Greeks ” and the machineiy of the of the Lode, 
than to make the requisite biographical inquiries. This 
is the more to be deplored, because, in 1762, Fielding’s 
widow, brother, and sister, as well as his friend 
Lyttelton, were still alive, and trustworthy information 
should have been procurable. 

II. Watson’s Life of Henry Fielding, Esq. This is 
usually to be found prefixed to a selection of Fielding’s 
works issued at Edinburgh. It also appeared as^a, 
volume in 1807, although there is no copy of it in this 
form at the British Museum. It carries Murphy a little 
farther, and corrects him in some instances. But its 
author had clearly never even seen the 3fkceUanks of 
1743, with their valuable Preface, for he speaks of 
them as one volume, and in apparent ignorance of their 
contents. 

in. Sir Walter Scott’s biogi-aphical sketch for 
Ballantyne’s NoeeMsfs Library. Tins was published in 
. 1821 i and is now included in the writer’s Mbmlh-neous 
Prose, WorL. Sir Walter made no pretence to oririiial 
: .research, and even spoke slightingly of this particular 
, . wotkj. hut it has all the charm of his practised and 
■'^lalpen. 

, . Eoscoe^ Memoir, compiled for the one-volume 
published fay Washboume and 

lecture,^ in the Eaglisk 

' ^ tom 'lYofim of /«> 

■ ■ C'fwfemporarifls. By Frederick 

“ exceedingly pafnstakina 
first serious attempt at a 
defect—^ pointed out at the 
fil-Judged emulation of 



PEEFATOBY NOTE. „ vii 

Forster’s GoidmUh. The author attempted to 
Fielding a literary centre, which is impossible ; and the 
attempt has involved him in needless digressions. He 
is also not always careful to give chapter and verse for 
his statements. 

VII. Thomas Keightley’s papers On the Life and 
IFritings of Henry Fielding in Fraser's Magamrn for 
January and February 1858. These, prompted by Mr. 
Lawrence’s book, are most valuable, if only for the 
author’s frank distrust of his predecessors. They are 
the work of an enthusiast, and a very conscientious 
examiner. If, as reported, _ Mr. Keightley himself medi- 
tated a life of Fielding, it is much to be regretted that 
he never carried out his intention. 

Upon the two last-mentioned works I have chiefly 
relied in the preparation of this study. X have freely 
availed myself of the material that both authors col- 
lected, verifying it always, and extending it wherever I 
could. Of my other sources of information — pamphlets, 
reviews, memoirs, and newspapers of the day— the list 
would be too long ,• and sufficient references to them are 
geherally body of the text. I will pnly 

add that I think there is scarcely a quotation of import- 
ance in these pages which has not been compared with 
the original; and,_ except where otherwise stated, Ml 
extracts from Fielding himself are taken from the first 
editions. 

^ At this distance of time, new facts respecting a man 
of whom so little has been recorded require to be 
announced with^ considerable caution. Some definite 
additions to Fielding lore I have, however, been 
enabled to make. Thanks to the late Colonel J. L. 
Chester, who was engaged, only a few weeks before his 
death, in friendly investigations on my behalf, I am 
able to give, for the first time, the date and place of 
Fielding’s_ second marriage, and the baptismal dates of 
all the children by that marriage, except the eldest. I 
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' chapter i. 

EARLY YEARS — -PIR.ST PLilY’S. - ■ " 

Like his contemporary Smollett, Henry Fieldins;- came 
01 m ancient family, and might, in.his Horatian 
have traced Ins origin to Iiiaclius. The lineage of tiie 
house ot Denbigh, as given in Burke, fully ju;tige.s the 
splenid but sufficiently quoted eulogy of Gibbon. From 

. Jefi^ H^^Psfeai^i.vho eame to En^aaii 

. ^ assumed the name of EieMeiig, „ 

rilding “from his fathers pretensions to the dominion.^ 
of-Lauttenbourg and Einfilding,” the future novelist 

of illustrious ancestor. There uus 
bir A^iiham Peilding killed at Tewkesbury, and i 
Iverard who commanded at Stoke. Another Sir W'illiaia 
a staunch Royalist, was created Earl of Denbigh, and dVd 
in fighting King Charles’s battles. Of his two' sons, tJie 
eider, Basil, who succeeded to the title, was a Parliaiuent- 
anan, and served at Edgehill under E.ssex. Georse hi.s 
second son, was raised to the peerage of Ireland Ts Vis- 
count Gailan, ynth succession to the earldom of Desmond ■ 
fflKl h-om tins, the younger branch of the Denbigh familv.’ 

Fielding directly descended. The Earl of p,V 


./ 2 , 


fULBim. 
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mond^s fifth soils JoIiBj entered tlie Clirircii, lieconiiiig 
-Canon of 'Salisbnrj and Chaplain to William IIL By Im 
wife Bridget, daughter of Sei|yjo Cockaiii. Esq., of Somei‘* 
■set, ha had three sons and three daughters. EdniiiBcl, the 
third son, 'was a soldier, who fought with distinction luicler 
Marlborough. When about the age of thirty, be luar- 
lied Sarah, daughter of Sir Henry Gould, Kut., of Sluirp- 
ham Park, near Glastonbury, in Somerset, and one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. These last were the parents 
of the noTelist, w'ho wm born at Sharpliaiu Park on the 
22d of April 1707, One of Dr. John Fielding’s nieces, : 
it may here be added, mamecl the first Duke of Kingston, ■ 
becoming the mother of Lady Jlary Pierrepoiit, after- 
wards Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was thus Homy , 
Fielding’s second cousin. She had, lioweTer, been bomy 
in 1689, and was consequently some years Ms senior;' ' | 
According to a pedigree glreii in Nichols (lllsifjiy awt '^ ; 
Jnti^tdiies of the Covtdn of Lekeskr\ Edimiud Fielding y 
was only a lieutenant when he niarriecl ; and it is even ' 
not improbable (as Mr. Keiglitley conjectures from tlit* , 
iieai’ly secret union of Lknfuuiht Booth and Amelia iu 
tlia later iioyel) that- the match have been a stolen 
one. At all events, the bride continued to reside at her > ’ 
father’s house ; and the fact that Sir Heiuy (roiild, by '' 
his "will made in 'March 1706, left liis daughter J300CI 
wfMch was to be invested “in the purchase either of 
■A Cterch or CoIIedge lease, or of lauds of Inheritaiiecv'' : 
yfqy her sole use, her husband having “notiung to doe 
^.with it,” Would seem (as Mi; Keiglitlej suggests) to irnli- 
distrust of his military, and possibly iinpeciinioiis, ’ 
-y^d^dn-law. . * This money, it is also important to re- ^ 
( mOTber,c was to come to her ehildreB at her death. , Sir 
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EABLY. YSARS. 


Heiuy Gould did not long sm-rive the, making of liis will 
and died in March 1710.1 The Fieldings muk then have 
^ removed ^to a small house at East Stour (now S tower), in 
I Dorsetshire, where Sarah Fielding was born in the foliow- 
i ing November. It may be that this property was purchased 
with Mrs. Fielding’s money; but information is wanting 
upon the subject. At East Stour, according to the ex- 
tracts from the parish register given in HutchiM’.s ffis- 
tmj of Dorset, four children were born,-nameIv, Sarah, 
above mentioned, dfterwards the authoress Jf David 
iHnqih, Anno, Beatrice, and another son, Edmund. 
<dmund, .says Arthur Murpliy, “was an officer in the 
mame sernce,’* and (adds Mr. Lawi-ence) “died youn<-.” 
Amie died at East Stour in Aiiumt 1716, ' Of BeatriVe 
nothing further is known. These would appear to have 
been ail the children of Edmund Fielding by his first 
wife, although, as Sarah Fielding is styled m her monu- 
ment at Bath the seemd daughter of General Fielding it 
IS not impossible that another daughter may have been 
bom at Sharpham Paik. 

At East Stour the Fieldings certainly resided until 
April 1,18, ivhen Mrs. Fielding died, leaving her elder 
son a boy of not quite eleven years of age. "How much 
toiiger the family remained there is mirecorded ; but it 
IS clear that a great part of Henry Fielding’s chOdhood 
must have been spent by the “pleasant Banks of 
weetly-winding Stour” which passes through it, and to 
ivliich ho subsequently refers in Tom Jones. His educa- 

4 Eeiglitley^ who seems to have seen tie will dates 

douUlesa by a slip of tbe pen-May 1708. Heferenee to' the ori- 

\ 06, before which time the marriage of Pieldin«'s 

parents must therefore he placed. ■ ^ ^ ^ $, 


4 
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mvu uunug. ims time %tos confided to a certain Mr 
Oliver, whom Lawrence designates the “ fiimity cJia])iairi.’' 
Keightley supposes that he was the curate of East 
Stom-; but Hutchins, a better authority than either, sars 
Aat he was the ciergjmian of Motcombe, a neighbour- 
ing village. ^ Of^this gentleman, according to Muiphj', 
Parson Trulliber in Joseph Andreirs is a “vorv humorous 
and strifa-ng portrait.” It is certainly more Immoroirs 
tiian complimentary. 

From Mr. Oliver’s fostering care-and the result shows 
that, whatever may have been the pig-dealim; propeii- 
sities^of Parson Tralliber, it was not entirely profitless— 

Fieldiiicrwas traDsferred tn 4.1:^ 7 



Mm) for supposing that he occasionally, if not frequently, 
sacrificed “ with true Spaiim devotion” at the “birchen 
Altar,” of which a representation is to be found in Mr 
Maxell Lyte’s history of the CoUege. And it may 
lairly be inferred that he took part in the different sports 
and pastimes of the day, such as Conquering Lobs, Steal 
baggage, Chuck, Starecaps, and so forth. Nor does it 
need any strong effort of imagination to conclude that 
ho bathed in « Sandy hole ” or “ Cuckow ware,” attended 
tne cock-fights in Bedford’s Yard and the bull-baiting in 
Bachelor’s Acre, drank mild punch at the “ Christopher,” 
and, no doub^ was occasionally brought back by Jack 
Cutler, “Pursuivant of Eunaways,” to malce his explana- 
tions to Dr. Bland the Head-Master, or Francis Goode 
the Lsher. Among liis school-fellows were some who 
subsequently attained to high dignities in the State, and 
still remained his friends. Foremost of these wa.s George 
Lyttelton, later the statesman and orator, who had al- 
ready commenced poet as an Eton boy with his “Soliloquy 
of a Beauty in the Country.” Another was the future 
Sir Charles Hanbiuy Williams, the wit and squib-wiiter, 
then known as Cliaiios Han’hnri’- nnlir .4 



m mw at mis date practising secMousj v ii|)r)ii tiat, 

‘miserable cracked common flute," mtlj ^vMch tradition 
•avers he was wont to torment his school-fellows. Orav 

and Horace Walpole belong to a Liter pciiod. " ' " 

During his stay at Efon, Fielding hid been ranidir 
developing from a boy into a young man. \yhcn he left 
school .It is impos-sible to ,saj but he was probalVly seven-^ 
oen or eighteen ye.m of age, am! it i.s at this stage of 
Im career that must be fi.xed an occurrence whiA one 
oi tus biographers places much farther on. This i« hi* 
-.^rhe.st recorded love-affair. At I.rmc liegis there re' 
.sKied a young lady, who, in addition to gre^t peiximd 
charms, had the advantage of being the oulv rlamditcr 
and heu-ess of one Solomon Andrew, doceasod, a mer- 
chant of consijmble local reputation. Lawrence sat-s 
that she was Relding’s cousin. This may be so ; but 
the statement is unsupported by auv authorij.y. ^It is 
certain, however, that her father was dead, and' that she 
TOs Imng ‘m maiden meditation" at Lyme with one of 
ler guardians, Mr. Andrew Tucker. In his chance xkm 
to that place, young Fielding appears to haw hm-ome 
desperately enamoured of her, and to have smliv tiut. 
tered the Dorset dovecotes by his ]terfci,iacious and ua- 

aetaaJlpeditated the abduction of his “flame," for an 
entey m the town archives, discovered by Mr. Georn- 
Boberts, sometime Mayor of Lyme, who tells the storv 

m mmg to the behaviour of Henry PWding and his 
«ant. orman." Such a state of things tol 

Andiw was pmdently traa.s. 
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ferred to the care of another guardian, Mr. Shodes of 
Modbmy,^ in South Devon, to whose son, a yoiiiig gen- 
tleman of Oxford, she was promptly mawied. Bimke 
(Landed Gcninj, 1838) dates the maniage in 1726, a date 
whidi IS praotica,ll 3 ' conlimed by the baptism of a child 
at Modbury in April of the folloinng year. Burke 
further describes the husband as Mr. Ambrose Bhodes 
of Biickland House, Buckland-Tout-Saints. His son, Mr. 
Ehodes of Bellair, near Exeter, was gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to George III. ; and one of his descend- 
ants possessed a picture which passed for the portrait of 
Sophia Western. The tradition of the Tucker family 
pointed to Miss Andrew as the original of Fielding’s 
heroine ; but though such a supposition is intelligible, it 
is untenable, since he says distinctly (Book XIII. chap. i. 
of Tmn Jones) that his model was his first wife, whose 
likeness he moreover draws very specifically in another 
place, by declaring that she resembled Margaret Cecil, 
Lady Eanelagh, and, more nearly, “the famous Dutchass 
of Miizmine,^'^^ 

M'ith this early escapade is perhaps to be connected 
ivhat seems to have been one of Fielding’s earliest literaiy 
efforts. This is a modernisation in burlesque octosyllabic 
verso of part of Juvenal’.? sixth satire. In the “ Preface ” 
to the later published Miscellanies, it is said to have been 
“originally sketched out before he was Twenty,” and to 
have constituted “all the Eovenge taken by an injured 
Lover. ” But it must have been largely revised subsequent 
to that d-ate, for it contains references to Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
^offington, Cibber the younger, and even toEichardson’s 
Fmeh. It has no special merit, although some of the ' • 

3 S^Appeiaiis JTo, 1 .: FieMteg ami Sarah Awiaw. 
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[au: 

couplets hare the true Swiftiaji turn. If ¥urpin-’s ^ 
Kent be correct, that the antJior “went freirPtn^ + 
■ijeyden,’' it must hare been planned at the btt->' ' i 

he .,„s „ h. eh. p„,L te 'k:. 

/«.?, healeo beg« lhateemedp, Xelwid.,,.,,,*,.. 1 

Iit.rarj distractions, he is nevertheless reported to I, ve 

tancesfrom home faihhigJm^ivarouhHd^V'^^ 
lectures of the “learned Vitrhi-in- " the 

Civil Law at Levden Tniv w k t, , ^ 
which he did and return to London, 

he did at Jie beginning of ]l2d or the end of 

The fact was that his father «av.„. „ • i 

had oiMiied agaM, His second ivifo «■■, • T' 

«d EWoHasc, „d hg iids 

h™™g c™, h. kkS wrki;,! k 
b... *, dSLithh 

N«.m»aJIr, h. .„,-.de hi„ .„ ;L..,ncV 7i.“ 1 ,f f '"i 

a- Tear; but thk -^ci ir 1 tuo liimdreil 

M.4L 

he had given un all ,V?„. ^^ietm]joK.s 

hfe mother’s legal conne^tions^rarpS*^^ fct 
him, and had deteminetl to adopt the m ' ' ' 
wupation of living by his wits ^ ^ “rtive 

the prime of youth Fror^ I 
■epresenting him at a time when he wv 
'ttd’bafi lost Ms u i 

J;k"‘ '* '■» 

r.5 vkS'v.-,' assume the “ hfeb- 




arched Eoman noso " with which his enemies reprcsachcd 
him, the darkcj-es, the prominent chin, and the liuiuuroiis 
expre&sion ; and it is dear that he must hare Ijcmi tall 
and vigorous, for Jio was over six feet when he died, and 
had bcoii remfirhablv strong and ncti\-e. Add to iliis 
that he inheritcni a splendid constitution, with an im- 
h’mitod capacity ior enjoyment, and tro hare a fair idea 
of Henry Fielding at that moment of his career, u'fccn 
with passions “ tremblingly alive all o’er ’’—as Mitrphv 
says— he stood, ■ , : - 

•■ '“TWs'^waymid that^diriding^fteisWiftmiBdj^ii^d:;" 

between the pi-ofcssions of liackney-writer and hackm y- 
coaehraan. His natural bias was towards litcinmre. mid 
his opportunities, if not his inclinations, directed inin to 

' O’ y. oo,'.; 

- a Hocessary to attempt any detailed -accniiiit 

ot the state of the stage at this epoch. Xevertheless, if 

wdyffor-aveid/eoafusion^ tfe:fot«re, itwiJi''l)e:’weil^ 
enumerate the several Loudon tlieatres in IT-’g ,i„, 
more especiallv as thn hVf. n. t„. / 



' I’ffitDLVa, 

the fact tliat it had been 
“the French Comediansj' 
the French Hous& 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, i ‘ 
had rebuilt in 1714, and whkh hi 
notorious for pantomimes. Her 
; precursor of a long line of .similar 

: been successfully produced, 

'! them all, there nu 

otherwise the King’s 
; virtual patentees at this time 

; Cibber, Eobert Wilks, 

mer were just plajung 
r famous Mrs. f 

& furore by her 
i Februar}' 172S 

■ ^ Goodman’s Fields. 

’“til the iollowing year a- 

belongs to a still later date. 

Fielding’s first dramatic essay-^o,. fn snol- , 

I Peeisely. the first of Ms dmmatic essav. tint L .T 
I diicecl upon the stage-%ras a ^ ^ 

■■■ fct .n*Il«,vi.g d,« „p„„ 

t._winment which engrosses the whole Trik i 
-AtJnnration of the Town ”—?> f)w o / ^ 


opened eight years before hy 
was also .sonietimefe styled 

Jlext comes ^the no-Ionger-e.\istcnr, 

whloii Cliristopher Bkh 
■is son John had made 
re the Ikijf/;,r'.-i i\ur,>, 

^ ’ prixluctions, had just 
Filially, most .ancient of 
'as the Theatre-Eoyai in Drury Lane 
Play House, or f)ld Hon, si ■■The 
were the aetorr Colic v 
and Barton Booth. The two for- 

Oldfi } t //'wim./, in 1, hich the 

OidfithI (Popes “Kuroissa”) had created 
assumption of Lady Towadr v These in 
were the fom- principal J.ondun the,itk 
-E, where Gamsk made his was nof 
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w aether Jus stay at Leyden was not really briefer than 
IS generally supposed, or that he left Eton much earlier 
In either case he must have been in London some months 
jetore Loizm Several Masques appeared, for a first play 
by an un toed youth of twenty, however promising, 
not easily brought upon the boards in any era; and from 
Ins ovii utterances m Pasqnm, ten years later, it is clear 

of Ibf r'.r sentiments 

urobiblv ”* ''*^*^ ° * follo^ving protest 

piobably give an accurate pictime of the average dramatic 
experiences of Henry Fielding 

sometimes hap- 

Ladies "‘•uid iiiiisl- himiomm 

Ki n ai Zi tn K / they take it iuto tJmir 

ntdiiM an} time logo abroad and leave roii voti will mimn 

your Lram m vain : Tlien, Sir, with tlie Master oVa S2 
tow to get It acted, ichmn 7jmt, gmmrally foUmc a quarter e{^ a 
}mr before you Mow wMthcrM will reAL it or -i Tn then 
perhaps he tells you it won’t do, and returns iTCr L „ 
reserving the Subject, and perhaps tlie Name, ^ which ' he 

the lhv"^flf Pantomime; but if he should receive 

the 1 to, men you must attend again to get it vrit nut into 

ften, b 1 , begins another Scene of Trouble with the Actors 
some oi whom dont like their Parts, and all Jo eontiSk 
p].‘igmng you ^^th Alterations: At length, after havito! 3 

oim M.f «« Stage ■ 

onrl o u S n-?rf Resentment -to the Author t a 

b corid out of Dislike to the House ; a Third out of Dislike to 

the Actor ; a Fourth out of Dislike to the Play ; a Fifth for 

Oie Me »k. ! « Sink to l.op m the « to CooLv 

ana tne Author goes to the Devil, so ends the Farce.” 

To which Sneerwell replies, with much promptitude : 



■ ■■■■ ' riELBIA'G. , ' 

{oh A 

e Tragedy rafter, I tMnk, 3Ir. Fnsfioi ” ]■„+ i 

?=:5-=^5S 

alogue IS ready and Mittr R.n- ,) / ■' 

«iou,s defect .ftich Wd p 

fie spoke in hter IFp f ; recognised 

rr“;::::"r;;::T4''^ 

'Dtion Ti '5>ccov/ J/,t,w>e,, aj.„ 

sl:' trs 

ipiib. bhe seems, indeecl tn i.. i ' 

it«i'ested in thin coineciv fo,. *" -’fnii im- 
iioftrilhstoinlin, “ f" “'»™M to 

‘p w woienX^f 

«„g.n 
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I’lHST PLAYS. 
r.' nich they might hluih to heat, or blmh to my 

.‘fT "«■ »»■= 

- ntu S later productions, Love in Several jVa<sai/r<! 

wn. i; sssTSit ”““r' *” 

1 r^is ^ ^ moral tr of 

f 1-8 differed irom the morality of to-day. 

tho “Vr year is a.scribed a poem entitled 

the Inscribed to C~t H-d T t 

II?! contribution to the 

notorin °rT gatherings org.anised by the 

liotonous Heidegger, which Hogarth had not lon^ ZfJ 

st^matised pictorially in the plate Icnoini to collertors « 

of Fidding', i«„, ,S Two 

,f“™* “'W-d in the JWtaia of 1743 T’T ' 

I.. d>„ of 1728, One i. .g T 

SSSSSSSi ST 

ill SEIHiisliirA Tf 1 1 1 ^ ^ Odlllftlll, 

down TSot: Sr:T?T '-* • ■ 

and i. addriiod to Ro^IioL ThS ™ 'T® 

71) VniinV,-, f "'-'txinnua. iiie other is entitled 

f?.i f f’/T that m 

r 1 do, fearah Andrew h^ad found ti. “ 

But ill snife nf c. 1 7 ® ^ one successor. : 

mit spite of some biogi-apiiers, and of the annarent 

antontogaoenf given to hie S„. e.„edy, Keldi^ 



up ttfamatic aatiior, 
'oiir, or at all erents with equal success. 
M with the stage does not begin until 
en the Tmple Beau was produced bv 
at the theatre in Goodmans Fields, w] 
bean opened by Thomas Odell ; and it 
that his incentive was rather want ( 
■e of fame. The Temj^k Bea. cert^dnl 

3 upon Its predecessor; hut it an ad\' 
■iwction, imitation of Congrei-e ; and a' 
-aks It among the best of Fielding’s r 
whether modern criticism would "snst 
ms for a short time, and was thei 
se Proiope was the work of James 
hieldmgs colleague in the L7i.tmj)im 
to the prevailing taste. The Bem/^ 
Italian song, but now a new 
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ai d imd«r th,n disgmses no donbfc depicts much M 
JAs mtlm the imter’s experience. At all events 
Luckless, the author in the play, has more than one of 

w ^ the traditional por- 

t art of F elding himself in his early years. He nws a 

landlady, who declares, with some show of justice, that 
she woidd no more depend on a Benefit-Hight of an 
uu-acted Play, th.an she wou'd on a Benedh-ritt h an 

boon almost beat down with Duns.” But the mast 
humorous scenes m the play— scenes really admirable in 
their iromcdelmeatimi of the seamy side of authorship 

hir the pub- 

hshu-the turn or Osborne of the period-is shown 

feood Milk-porndge, very often tivice a Day” and 

Srts ar?t*' gJiost-stories, political ’ pm- 

phlets, and translations from Virgil tout of r)r7.u\ 

wM h. „.pp.e, “r: 

tlieni ab good as aiij : — ,. 

H.«l tam] h,5 s55?7”Tr,“^"? Si,p.„c»J . 

p£“ *“*5 5 



Imt If you liaTe them clieaper at eillier of tJie Fiiivei> 
gitieSj I mil giire you mine for notliing. 

Book Yon sliali liare your Money immotljately, ami liiTty 
miiember tnat I umst have two Laiiti Sediticairf Morto'? 
anil one Greeh Moral Motto for Paniplikts I'jy to-iiiuiTovr 
j^Iorriing. . . , 

Iml, Sir, I slmli provide lliein. ]^>e ])'u*as\l tri 
tiiat, Sir, and print me Fi%’e liuiidrcd and a=: iiiunr 

Beceipts. 

Bool\ Propo>als for printing by Siibseriju ion a new Trans- 
lation of Cicero, Of the Kutftre of fht Gcius o.v<i his /i/»vrluoj 
QuesHoMf by Jeremy Lidcx^ Esq. : I am sesny you, liavt^ nri- 
clertaken tliis, for it prevents a Design of mint*. 

Ind, Indeed, Sir, it does not, for you see all uf tlie Book 
that I ever intend to publish. It is only a bandsonie ITay 
of ashing one's Friends for a Guinea. 

Booh Then yon hare not transktecl a IVonI of it-j perbiips* 

Iml Not d.' single Syllable. 

Book Mkll, yon shall have your Pro]>osak fortluvitli ; 
hilt I desire you w"ond be a little more i,\'asuiii.d)le in your 
Bills for the future, or I sluill deal wiili you no longer ; for 
I have a certain Fellow of a College, who oilers to finiiisii iiie 
with Second-hand Motto's emt of tlie for Twci-penee 

each, , ' ■ - ' 

Ind, Sir, I only desire to Jive by luy (hioils, aiu! J hope 
yon will be pleas'd to allow some dilfeivuce between a 
neat fresh Piece, piping hot out of the and old 

thread-bare vrovmout Stuff that ha* past thru* ev'rv Pedant’?:* 
Month. .. . ^ ' 


‘ The latter part of thisaimising dialogue, referiing toMr. 
IiKlexktmnsiatioiifroiii Cicero, was added in an ameiicieci 
version of the A uilmds Faree^ which ap|X3arefl some years 
later, and in which Fielding depicts the portrait of 
^other alfr powerful personage in the literary life,— tlie 
aptor-manager. .This, lioivever, will bcf more convenieBtly 
'tmted undarits proper date, and it is only necessary 
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Bparldsli given in the first editioBj 'were presumably ii;]- 
tended for Cibber and Wilks, with whonij notwdtlistanci- 
ing the “civil and kind Behaviour for which lie had 
thanked them in the “Preface ” to Love hi Severed M(tsg;ues^ 
the young dramatist was now, it seems, at ivaii In the 
infcrodiictioii to the Miscellanies^ he. refei*s to “a slightr 
Pique” with Wilks; and it 'is .not: impossible that the 
-^key . to . the difierence’ may.be found' in ;the Mlowmb 
'...pasS'agei— 'i 

■ Wliat dost tlimk of the Play ? ■■ 

MarplaiK It may be a very, good one, -for ought I know ; 
tut I hwtu the x4i(f/ior hm no Interest 

.Give me Iiiterest, 'anci rat the Play.-- 
Mar, leather rat the Play' which has no. Interest. Interest 
'.^■'sways; as nnieli . in .'the:. Theatre as at^ Gomt.— And : you -kno'w • 
it is not always , thC' .Gompanion of . Merit iii;eitherdl.'..:'."': ,:: :^v 

: student .' from /Leyden ~ 

;'Gbagr6fe,^; who. wrote; 

:'Lad| Wortley ,Montaf U; -fc 

be supposed to have expectations which , warranted the 
civilities of' Messrs, Wilks and Cibber; but 'the “Luck- 
less ” of two yeai's later had probably convinced them 
that his dramatic performances did not involve their sme 
qua non of success. Under these circumstances nothing 
perhaps could be more natural than that they should play 
their parts in Ms little satire. 

We have dwelt at some' length upon the Auihofs 
Farce^ because it is the first of Fielding's plays in wdiich, ' 
leaving the “ wit-traps ” of Wycherley and Congreve, he 
deals with the direct censure of contemporary folly, and 
because, apart from translation and adaptation, It is in 
this field that his most brilliant theatrical successes were 
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woa. ; For tlie mxt imr years lie continued to produce 
coiiiedie's and farces widi great rapidiijj botii iinde-r liis 
own names and under the pseudoayiii of Soribltrriis Se™ 
ciiiidiia Most of these ’sliow maiiifecit ^igns of iiastej and 
some are reeidesslj immodest. We shall confine our- 
selves to one or two of tlie hestj and do little more than 
enumerate the others. Of ■ these latter, the 
FoUikian; or, TheJusfdee muglit m his omi Tnii)^ 1730, 
sueceeded the Atitlmr's Farce. The leading idea, that of 
a tradesman who neglects liis shop for foreign affairsV’' 
appears to be deri%’'ed from Addisoida excellent character- 
sketch in the Tatter ot the Political Fpholstcrer.” This 
is the more ' likely, in that Arne the musician, tvliose 
father is generally supposed to have been Addisoifs 
original, w-as Fielding’s contemporary at Eton. Justice 
Sqiieeziim, another character contained in this play, is 
a kind of first draft of the later Justice TliRisher in 
Ameluk The representation of the trading Justice on 
the stage, however, was by no means now, since Justice 
Quorum in Cofley’s Beiiga/s Jrvdtlmj (with ’whom, as will 
appear presently, Fielding’s iiaiiio lias been erroneously 
associated) exhibits similar characteristics. Omitting for 
the moment the burlesque of Tmn Thimiti^ the C(i§k-IImim 
f Wife w -was followed by the Ldkr WrUin; {ii\ A mw 
WmjtQ Keep a IFife ai Jlmne^ 1 731, a brisk little farce, trith 
■one vigorously drawui character, that of Jack Comnioiis, a 
young university rake ; the Gruh-Sin'd Opera, 1731 ;; the 
farce of the Ldier^, 1731 , in wdiieh the famous Mn. Clive, 
then Miss Baftor, appeared ; the Mmkr/i Muskmd, 1732 ; 
,tha Comfd Garden Tragedy, 1732 , a broad and rather 
.'.riotous burlesque of Ambrose Philips’ Dkiresi Medhr; 
mi ikB -Pekmlrns; er^fhe JemiM Ckmgk, i732---*wMeh 




was based upon the then' debated story of Father Girard 
and Catherine Cadi^re. ' G ■’ 

Neither of the two last-named pieces is worthy of 
the author^ and their strongest condemnation in onr day 
is that they were condemned in their own for their un- 
bridled license^ the Grub Street Journal going so far as to 
■say that they., had met ■ with 'the ’ universal :detesiali0ii'; 
of-^the Town.^’: ■ The Modem Hitsbmd^ .which,. turns /nn" 
that most loathsoHie of all commercial pursuits, the::.traii.c: ' 
hf' a husband in. .hi.8 wife^s.. dishonour,- .appears, 'c^dly 
enough,. to have been regarded by-- its author with espe-*,: 
ciai-' -complacency. Its. prologue.' lays stress upon .the- 
vmoral purpose ; it was dedicated to Sir Eobert. Walpoley 
.and.:froin'a e.oiiple .of letters -printed- in Lady .Mary .Wort- 
ley ■MoEtagu^s.;&^^^^ is clear. that it had.' been, 

submitted to her perusal. It had, however, »o great 
success upon the stage, and the chief thing worth re- 
iiieinberiiig about it is that it afforded his last character 
to Wilks, who played the part of Ballamant. That' 
:'h;--sEgKt..,,,Fiq^ of - 'which mentidn-.^ has .heen^madea^was:.; 
ho-;doiibt:'byvthis time a thing of' 'the- 'past.?: 'V, 

But . .if most of. the works 'in' . 'the . ■ foregoing;, .list; .. eah,: . 
imrdly be regarded as creditable to Fiekliiig^s artistic or' 
.moral sense, . one 'of them, at least deserves ■ -to. be. ekeepted, 
aBd.that is- tlie burlesque oi Tom Thumb. Thiswas-first.; 
brought out in 1730 at the- little' theatre in the Hay- 
niarket, irhere it met with- a favourable reception. In 
•the following year it m^as enlarged to three acts (in the 
first version there had been but. two.), and reproduced at' 
the same theatre as ’th'e".yra^€% of Tragedies; or, The 
Life and Death of To77i Thumb the Greats ^Srith the Anno- ^ 
tations of H. Scriblerus Secimdus.*' It is certainly one 
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of tli6 best.btirlesques e^er writteii. *U: Baker 
in Mb Biog-m^hm Brmlatku^ it laa}^ fairh^ be ranked as 
' a sequel to BiickiBgham's Eehmmd^ siiiee it liicliuies the 
absurdities of nearlj all the wiiters of tragedies from 
the period when that piece stops to 1730. Aiiioiig the 
authors satiiised are Xat, Lee, Tlioinsou (wliose furiioiis 

..is. parodied by. ■. 

^'0 Hiuicaiiiuiicju Hune"'iiuian‘a. ^)r7,, 

Banks’s Bari of £sse:>\ a faroiirite play ra. Bartliolomew 
Faifj the Bimrk of Yoiuigj and the of Dry- 

ileiij etc. The annotatioiiSj which abound in transparent 
references to Dr. B[e/if7r]Tj Mi\ T[/ovl.v?/]i!, .Mr. I>[e/fwf]fe\ 
are excellent imitations of eonteniporar}' podaiitry One 
exaniplej elicited in Act 1 bv a reference to ^‘giants/’ 
must stand for many 

That learned Historian }tlr. iii the third Xuim 

ber of his Ciitieism on our Aiitli.oi*j takes great Pains ti> 
explode this Passage. It says lie-. to guess what 

Giants are here nieant^ itnless tlie Giant Iki^ptnr In tlje Pik 
grimk Frogms, or the giant Greatam iu the Mmiid V'Uktm ; 
for I lm-?6 heard of no other sort oi‘ Giants in the Beign 
of King Arthur. Pethw Bnmaum makes thriH? Tom 
one whereof he supposes to have been the Person irlnnu 
the Greeks called Sercuks^ and ilnit by tliese Gitmts are t«> be 
understood the OeMmm slain by tlnit Aiiollier Thm 

Tlmmh he contends to have been no other llnni the Ifemm 
. Tnmmgisttts of the Antients. The thiiVI Torn Thmuh he places 
tinder tke Eeign of King Arthur; to wliieh third Tom- Tkmhhj 
BUys" he, the Actions of the other two were attribiiteii Xow, , 
' dio* I know; that tills Opinion is eupptutec! by an Assertkm 
pi Justus M^simj'T^mnmi Ulmii fhmHhvm mu (iUmu qmtm 


Mcrcidem, fuisse satii cqmtat ; 'yet ■ sliall I venture to oppose 
one Line of Mr. Midicinterj 'against "tliem -ailj 

In Arfcliin's' Gonrt Tom Tlx’amb cUd live, 

‘■'But then, says Br. y, if we place Tom Thnmh 

hi tbe Court of King Arthur^ it will be pro^xer to place that 
Court out oi wlxere no Giants ^vere ever lieard of# 

Bpem&ij in his Fairy Qneen, is of another Opinio'iij where 

descrxMng A {)% he ■ ■ saysj. , , A 

.Far withiii, a. salvage Nation dwelt' 
OfhideousGiants.- 

'.And ill' the same canto; ' ■ \ 

Then Elfai’j ivith tv'o Brethren Gia^its had 
The one of which had two Heads^ — 

The other three. 

.Bisiuii.teiieatisj Amici.” ■ 

iplay ' itself: it is' difficiilt to.:givc.::.nii': 
hxtraetj ,aspB,early^every Im ' travesties; sonie^^ ; tragio?^ 
age once familiar to play-goers, and now utterly for- ; 
■gdtlenv' vBnt;theiolIowing;^ 

of Lord Grizzle — a part admirably acted by Liston in 
later 3^ears^ — -are a fair specimen of its ludicrous use (or 
ratlier.:,abuse)'of. simile: — ' :■;/ ::h:' 

Yet think not long, I will my Hival bear, 
slighted .Willow wear ; ' 

;L,;;;;;::;The.'^^^ Tempest ■now'.'conlin'd,,';/ 

Caverns of :m3rMnd,,^-; y, 

In dreadful "Whirl, shall row! along the Coasts, 

Shall thin tlie Land of all the Men. it . hoasts, 

A-nd cram up evhy Chink of Hell with Ghosts# 

■ I . seen,, in "Some dark ■ Winter’s'^' Bay,-::^''' ' 

A sudden Storm rush down the Sky’s, High-lYay, 

Sweep thro’ the Streets with terrible ding-dong, 

Gusli thro’ the Spouts, and wasli whole Crowds along., 


^ Compare Hazlitt, On the Comic JFriUrs of the Last C&itnry. 
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Tlie crowded Sliops? the tliroiigliig VerJiiiB H-.kreeii, 
Together cram the Dirty and the C^Ieain 
And not one Shoe-Boy in the ^Street is seen A 

III the modern version of Kane O'Hara^ to wiiicii 
songs were addedj the Tragerhi of Tny [ml still keeps, oj- 
kept the stage. But its crowning glory is its traeiitional 
coimectioB with vSwdft, %vho told Sirs. Pilkingtoii that lie 
^‘had not laiiglikl above twice in Iiis life, once at the 
tricks of a meny-andrew", and again when (in Fieldinggs 
burlesque) Tom Tliurab killed the ghost. This is ais 
incident of the earlier versions, omitted in deference to 
Hhe critics, for which the reader will seek vainly in the 
play as now” printed ; and he will, mtireover, discover 

PIlHngton's memory seiw^erl her iiiiporfeeth", since 
it is not Tom Thiinib who kills the ghost, but the gliosf> 
of Tom Thumb which is killed l>y liis Jealous rivals 
Lord Grizzle. A trifling inacciirucy of this sort, how- 
ever, is rather in favour of the truth of the. story than 
against it, for a pure fiction would in all probaHiity have 
been more precise. Another point of interest in coiincc" . 
tion w-itli this burlesque is the frontispiece wdiicli Hogartli 
supplied to the edition of 1T3L It has no speck! viiliie 
as a design, but it constitutes the earliest refei'eiiee to 
that Mend>ship wdth the painter, of wdiicli so mtiBy iincesi 
are to be found in Fielding's works. 

, ' , Hitherto Fielding had succeeded best in biuie.sc|uc. 

_ But, in 1732, the same year in winch he produced the 
Modem Hiwktnd^ the Dehm-eheos, and the Chmnf Crmrlen 
fmgeig, he ^ made an adaptation of MoHere/s MIMmin 
which .had already been imitated In Englisli 
jljy ,Mk‘ CentliTre and others. This little piece, to which 
the^title of thQ^MoeJi^Boehw; or, The JJumh Loifg 
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rv/V/, was well receivea. The French original was ren- 
dered with tolerable closeness; but here and there 
Fielding has introduced little touches of his omn as, 
for instance, where Gregory (Sganarelle) tells hk wrfo 
Dorcas (Martino), whom He has just been beating, that 
as they are but one, %vhenever he beats her he boats linli 
of himself. To this she replies by requesting that for 
the future he will beat the other half. An eutiro scene 
(the thirteenth) was also added at the desire of Afiss 
Eaftor, who played Dorcas, and thought her part too 
short. This is apparently intended as a burlesque of 
the notorious quack IDsaubin, to whom the d/md’-Ik-'ftir . 
was. ironically dedicated. He was the proprietor of a; 
famous pill, and %vas introduced by Hogarth into fcho 
Ilarhh Progms. (rregory was played by Theophtlua 
Cibbei', and the preface contains a complinrentary refer- 
ence to his acting, and the expected retirement of Ms 
father from the stage. Neither Genest nor La%mmeo 
gives the date when the piece was fimt prodneed, but if 
the April ** on the dubious authors benefit ticket attn.* 
buted to Hogarth be correct, it must have been in tlie 
dirst’months of 1732. • ■ ; • :■ , : ; 

The cardial reception of the ITod-IMior seem.s to have 
encouraged Fielding to make fm-ther levies upon Slolkre, 
and ho speaks of his hope to do so in the “Preface.” As 
a matter of fact, he produced a version of L'Amre at 
Drury Lane in the following year, ivhieh entirely out- 
shone the older versions of Shadwell and Osell, and 
gained from Voltaire the praise of having added to the 
original “ quehiues hcanUs da dialogue. pariituUt'Tfs e sd 
(Fielding’s) nation.” Lovegold, its leading r6k, becamo 
a stock part. It w'as well played by its first actor Griflia, 
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aacl was a favourite exercise m^tli Maekliii, aiiu 

(ill our own fJajs) Phelps. 

In Febniaiy 1733, when tlia MUrr was first ar;l:.etl 
Fielding was fire and twenty. His iiicaiis at this tinw 
were, in all probability, exceedingly Hiicerrain. The 
small proportion of monei'' due to him ai liis mother^s 
death had doubtless been long since exhaiistech and he 
must hare been almost wholly dependent upon tho pre- 
carious profits of Ms pen. That he n-as assisted by lieli 
and noble friends to any material extent appears, in 
spite of Murphy, to be unlikely. At all ereiits, an ocxia-* 
sional dedication to the Duke of Eiohmoml or the Eari 
of Chesterfield cannot be regarded as proof positive, 
Lyttelton, who certainly befriended liirn in later life, was 
for a great part of this period absent on the Crand Tour, 
and Biilph Allen had not yet come forward. In dofaiilt 
of the always deferred allowam^e, Ills fatiier’s house at 
Salisbury (1) was no doubt open to him; and it is plain, 
from indications in his minor poems, that- lie occasionally 
escaped into the country. But in London lie liviH'l 
for the most part, and probably not veij worsliipfully. 
What, even nowv wmuH be the life of a young man of 
Fielding^s age, fond of pleasure, careless of the future, 
very liberally equipped with high spiiits, and straightway 
exposed to the perilous seductions of the stage f Field- 
ing had the defects of his qualities, and was no bettor 
than the rest of those about him. He was manly, and 
frank, and generous; but these eharaeteristics couhl 
scarcely protect him from the teit'ors of the tip-staff, 
and. 'the sequels of “toother bottle/** Ii'icleed, he very' 
honestly and unfeignediy confesses to the lapses of lifs 
youth in' %)xe’ fiw} fhu WWd to the Metd^ adding 
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that he pretended to Yerj littie Virtue more tliau gejitv 
ral PMlaiitliropj and private 'FrieiidsHp/' • It is there'- 
fore blit reasonable to infer that his daily life must have 
been more than usually characterised by the vicissitudes 
of the eighteenth -century prodigal,— alternations from 
the Eose to a Clare-Market ordinary, from goH-lace 
to fustian, from champagne .to British Burgundy.” . In 
a rhymed petition to Walpole, dated 1730 , he makes 
pleasant mirth of wliat no doubt. was ; sometimes sober 
tnitli— Ms debts, his dims, and ...his dinneiiess condition; ^ 
He .(the verses tell us) 


Again- 


and 


Si Garret can look down 

On, the, whole Street„c)f ^ ;v;. 

Tlie -Family that dines the latest 
.Is ill; pur, .Street: esteeiMd; ;the;;greatest:j'^ 
latest,; Hours; m 

Before Iiini wlio ne’er dines at all 

This too dotli in my Favour speak, 

From mine I can exclude hut one Day, 

My Door is quiet on a BumltujJ’ 

When lie can admit so miicli even jestingly of himself, it 
is but legitimate to prosiinie that there is no great ex- 
in the .portrait of, him"^ iii- ; 1 7 35^';,,by 
moiis satirist of Seasonalle Mej^roof:— 




-p, who yesterday appear’d so rough, 


Clad 111 eoa 7 \sc Mize^ and plaister’d down vuth 
See how his instemt gaudy Trappings shine ; 
Wliat PJmj-home Bard was seen so fme ! 
But this, not. from his Ilmnmir flows, jovdll say, 


"Where Sir Eobert lived. 
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But mere Necemiy ;*—foT Inst Xiglit 1/ij 
In Fmjn^ the Velvet wMeli lie \rears to 

His work bears txaces- of tlie iiier|iialities and irregu- 
larities of his xnode of living. Although in certriiii cases 
(e,g, the revised edition of Tom Tlannl) the artist find 
seholai’ seems to have spasinoclicall) asserrod himself, 
the majority of his plays were hasty and ill-consideretl 
performancesj most of wliieli (as Ladj' I’vrarj'- said) he 
would have thrown into the lire if meat could hare been, 
got without money, and mone}’ without scrilAIiiigd’ 
When he had contracted to luiiig on a pla}*, or a faree/^ 
.says, Murphy,., ‘^ it is well ..known, by niaiir of his friends 
now living, that he vcould go honie ralher late from a 
tavern, and would, the next morning* cleli^rer a scene to the 
piaj'ers, written upon the papers which had wrapped the 
tobacco, ill which he so much delighteild’ It is not easy 
to conceive, unless Fielding’s capacities as a smoker were 
unnsnal, that any large contrihiitioii to dramatic litera- 
ture could have been made upon the wrappings of 
Virginia or Freeman's Best; but that fiis reputation 
for careless production %ras estaldislied among liis coir- 
teniporaries is manifest from the following passage in 
a burlesque ^uinihofs JVill puWishetl in the VaiiTrsd 
of Oldys : — 

“ I give am! bequeath to my very neriUffeni Fri(‘ml 
Hmry Drama^ Bsq., all my IxntJSTEY. Aral wherea^t tlie 
World may thinic this an umieceesary Legacy, forasmuch m 
the said Eenr^ Bmmcc, Esq,, brings on the Stage /)? 0 ’ ftro»s 
every Season ; yet as such Pieces are ahrays wofe with un- 
common and cluring such fatal Interval's f>Tily m 

the Stodm have 'been on the JMI, this Legacy will be of use 
Jtb Mm to,'X^yise and correct his IForks. Ftirthcrinorai for 
^ feat the said Senr^ pfmm should TOalce an ill Urn of the 


said In(hsb% and expend' it all pli_ a if s mj 

Will tlic said Legacy should be paid hha by afpial Portions, 

There can be little doubt that' the ahoue quotatioUi 
which is reprinted in th^ Oentlemmh for July 1734 and 
seems to have hitherto escaped inquiry, refers to none ^ 
other than the very negligent Author of the Modem 
Hmhmid and the Old Dehatichees — in ^ other words, to^ 
Henry Fielding,. 


CHAPTER ii. 


moke i*L.irS— 31AUiilA{iE— TUE IJcEXsIXU Ai.T. 

Tur very sabordinato part in the JR><r of "Furju^h ■m 
Iphohberer,” was taken by a third-rate actor, whose 
surname has been productire of jro little misconception 
among Henry Fielding’s ]>iogra]ihers. This was Tinmthy 
fielding, sometime member of the Haymarkefc and 
Oniry Lane companies, and proprietor, for several .-me. 
ccssive years, of a booth at Bartholomew, Southwark, and 
other fairs. In the absence of any Christian name, Mr 
Wnce seems to hare rather rashly eondmlod' that 
the FielA^g mentioned by Cenest as having a booth at : 
KiriholomewFair m 1733 with HippMey (tie original 
Peachim of , the Bear’s Opera), was Fielding' the 
dramatist ; and the mistake thus miginated at' once 
begaii that imosperous course nhich nsiudlv await.? .my 
of The kind. It misled one notorimisly carekl 
■ interesting chronicle.? of B.art|iolo. 

mew 1 air. minutely investigated the actor's history, gi vin<^ 
Feme detain of his doings at “Bartlemy” fr^m ]7.>l 
to 17o6,; but, although the theory involved obvious in 
consistencies apparently n-ithout any suspicion that the 

;rt ^ sfiooci^ season, after season, 

»ri;the yard,;of: the-George Inn at Smitiifield,' w.as an 
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entirely different person from '}iis . greater namesake. 
The late Dr, Rimbaulfc carried the story farther .still, 
and attempted to show, in Mtes and Queries for May 
1859, that Henry Fielding had a booth at Tottenham 
Court in 1(38, “subsequent to his adini! 5 .sion into the 
Middle Temple ; ” and he also promised to supply addi- 
tional particulars to the effect that even 1738 was not 
the ‘ last year of J ielding’s career as a booth-proprietor. ” 
At this stage (probably for good reasons) inquiry soenrs 
to have sbmibeied, although, with the fatal vitkity of 
error, the statement continued (and still continues) to 
be repeated in various quartern. In 1875, however, Mi-. 
Frederick Latreille published a short article in Notes mul 
Queries, proving conclusively, by extracts from contempo- 
rary newspapers and other som-ces, that the Timothy 
Fielding abo\-o referred to was the real. Fielding of the 
fairs j that ho became landlord of the Buffalo" Tavern 
“at the corner of Bloom, sbmy Square” in 1733; and 
that he died in August 1738, his Christian name, so 
, often suppressed, being duly recorded in the register of 
the neighbouring church of St. Georgels, where he was 
biu'ied. The admirers of our great novelist owe Mr. 
Latreille a debt of gratitude for this opjwrtune dis- 
coveiy. It is true that a certain element of Bohemian 
pieturesqneness is lost to Heniy Fielding's life, already 
not ver}- rich in recorded incident j and it would certainly 
have been curious if he, who ended his daj^s in iiying to 
dignify the judicial office, should have begun life by acting 
the part of a “trading justice,” namely that of Quoitun 
in Coffey’s Beggar^s Wedding, which Timothy Fielding 
had played at Drury Lane. But, on the whole, it is 
satisfactory to know that his early ex{>eriences did not, 
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of neoesMtyj ineluda those of a strolling player, ^oine 
obscure -and ' temporary ' coiiaection with Bartholoiaeu' 
Fair lie may ha¥e liadj as Smollett^ in the scurrilou:’. 
pamphlet issued m 1742^ makes him sa}'" that lie Mew a 
trumpet there in quality of lieraid to a collection of wild 
beasts; but this k probably no more than an earlier 
and uglier form of the apparition laid by Mr, Latreille. 
The only positive evidence of any coiiiiectioii between 
Heiiiy Fielding and the SiTiitlifield carnival is^ that 
TlieopMIus Cibber's compaiij pla}'ed the llfisfr at their 
■ bootliin August i7S3. 

With the exception of the Mktr and an afterpiece, 
never printed, entitled Deborah ; or, J IFiJo for nou all, 
which acted for Miss EaftoFs benefit in April 1733, 
nothing important was brought upon the stage by 
Fielding until Januar}* of the following yearj, when he 
produced the' Inirigniiaj Cfiamhrmahf, and a revised 
version of the u4ufhori> Farce, B)' a succession of changes, 
which it is impossible here to describe in detail consider- 
able alterations had taken place in the iiianagenient of 
Drury Lane. la the first place, 'Wilks was dead, and 
his sliare in the Patent was represented by Ills wido^r. 
Booth also was dead, and Mrs. Booth had sold her 
share to Giffirrd of Goodman's Fields, while tlic elder 
Cibber had retired. At the beginning of the season of 
173344 the leading patentee was an amateur called 
Higlipiore, who had purehasoti Cibber's share* Ho had 
klm purchased part of Booth's share before H$ death in 
•May 1733. The only other shareholder of importance 
was_ Mrs. Wilks. Shortly after the opening of the 

theatre ia-'Septembeiy the greater paVt of'^’''th'e' Driiy 

Lino doppany,. ^-led by the yoimgeir Cibber, revolteii 
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from Higlimore and Mm' Wilksj-and aet up for tliem- 
selves* Matters wem farther complicated hj tlie fact 
that John Eich had not long opened a new theatre in 
Covent Crarcleii, which constituted a fresh attraction; 
and that what Fielding called the ^‘wanton affected 
Fondness for foreign Musick/^ was making the Italian 
opera a dangerous rival — the more so as it was patronised 
by the nobility. Without actors, the ]>atentees were in 
serious case. Miss Eaftor, who about this time became 
Mrs. Clive, appears, ho%?ever, to have remained faithful 
to them, as also did Henry Fielding. The lively little 
comedy of the Inirhjumg Charnlermakl %vas adapted from 
Eegnard especially for her; and 'in its published form 
"iras preceded by an epistle in which the dramatist dwells 
upon the Factions and Divisions among the Players,” 
and - compliments her upon her compassionate adherence- 
to Mr. Highmore and Mrs. Wilks in their time of need. 
The. epistle is also valuable for its warm and generous 
te.stimony to the prh'ate character of this accomplished 
' actress, whose part in real life, says Fielding, ivas that of , 
the best Wife, the best Daughter, the ’best Sister, and 
the best Friend.” The words are more than mere conn 
pliiiient ; they appear to have been true. Madcap and 
hiimbiirist as she was, no breath of slander seems ever 
to have tarnished the reputation of Kitty Clive, whom : 
Johnson — a fine judge, when his prejudices were not 
actively aroused — called in addition *Hhe best player 
that he ever saw.” 

The hirigumg Chamlerma/id-wm produced on the 15th ^ 
of January 1734, ' Lettice, from whom the piece was 
named, was well personated by Mrs. and Colonel ■ 
Bluff’ by Mackliii, the only actor of any promise that 
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seem-e. With the aew 
5 i-eTired. U would he 
igam, bufc for 
iesc consisted diieflj in 
unior for Sparkislij rlie 
version. The death of Will® 

’ riJicb up* Thco- 

.,Ji:moiir in deserting Druiy Ljuie 
IS ather had .sold his share to High- 
passed inthoiifc censure, nor had his father’s 
. aicasjc comment. Tlioophiks Cihher— 
Beaumont and pjetcheifo Copper 
led the impersonation Into private 

r ’ 1 1 f of Fielding’s pieeas j but 
imived hw fortunes to those of the paten 
I come|ueutly agaimst the playei^ il 

-- mg scene v-as accordingly added to 

sive benefit of ^ Young Mar- 


Highiaore been r 
comedy the Avihofs i 

1^0 l* 6 £ 6 r 

tioas that Tvere made t< 
the substitution of Ms 
actor-manager of the fir, 

may have been a 

was no doubt the d::;„ 
philus Cibbeij Tvho.se beli 
immediately after 
more had not 
action escaped .< 
whose best pai-t was 
Captain, and who car 
life — had played in 
Fielding had : 
tees, and Tvas 
ciua,rrel. ' The follo' 
the farce for the exchr 
play”:— 


Mv-playjmio,- Mr. Lwl-h 
r.f'f} obedient Imni 
Luckless, Tvhat Power you have 
Commapcls, ao> several Peraon, 

i^OiiTt hv me above thh Hour 

I am obliged to vou- 
House, Mr. Mdrpluij. 

. Mar. Jm. Ha 1 if you ttu!! sen. 

Opmonofit.-andif lean 

will for Its Advantage, I 

' AltemMoas, Sir? 

L¥ if Alt 


-1 liare a Trag 8 lly^|%r 
it toe, I ^vill give you my 


--■\ynu immfMin it kt a 
.mtioa It will do mthim. 
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SeM, si Wiim'^ot’^rite y™ir^°"’' 

■Neoeiiaity of Alterations. Wlv Sir > 

had altei-’d Shakcspear ? ^ S“ess that I 

■ 110 one sooner. 

., Alack-a-day ! Was voii'tn +i tm 

aey are brought to us— a Parcel of ern^P 
We are the. Persons, Sir, who lick them7J ’ Stuff, 

them into Shape — The Poet mni +i ® that mould 
Colour-man might be as weU LTto® t •' The 

Weaver the Coat; My Father Ld T 
::;:;v..::,,,;po.etical Tailoi’s.j when a Plav OonpleM^. 

t as a Tailor does his CoI,te it Itl 
et me tell you, ^ve have the 6 ^ 0 ^! ’ ' 

hnow how to fit their Taste Tfip of the Town, we 

me, are a Pack of iSoran?!L.^^® between yon ’and 

ukke^fV* T*" ^1“® so chil to Mr. 

Honour of. miting yourself Toto tlie 

Paniagm.s, took a sort of aylnTf ® “to 

: :;5t^rThey catch m But if 

: judice to niy Bamily ; for 5 anv Pliv ®, ®^bavea Pre- 
ashamed to damn it, mine mnst made them 

woix-'d have made half 7 rii \t ^ 7®® Blot. It 

^ntb a pack of Wit-tr-ip^. ‘ ®i'um’<l 

weiT one knows 

sharpest Oritick of / defy the : 

■R-ere coming. Tlie Dialogue was nltu 
and not one single Joke in f/L easy, and natural. 

Besides, Sir, there was one = 

versation, enough to have melted a 

they damn’d it ; And thev rl.>„ ’ ®ucl vet 

shaU have no more oi mir^ damn’d themselves j for they 

,vi T^^^l^l'Bojithe Tonm, Sir. 
more fuaS I in ™ ^mte no more. Ho:; 
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L%ic7dess. That’s no easy thing, Marpltnj. 

Mar.jim. Yes, Sir. Odes, Odes, a Man. juar bo ooRVa to 

imte those you kiiow*^’ ' 

^ These concluding lines pjainlj- refer to the elder 
Cibber’s appointment as Laurcate in 1 7S0, and to tlntho 
“annual Birth-day Strains,” with which ho so long de- 
lighted the irreverent; while the alteration of Shake- 
speare^ and the cobbling of plaj-s generally, satirised 
again in a later scene, are strictly in accordance with 
contemporary accounts of the manners and customs of 
the two dictators of Drmy Lane. The piece indicated 
by Maiplay Junior was probably Thoophilus Cibber’s 
Xor«r, which had been produced in January 1731 mth 
very moderate success. 

After the Lilnguing Chamhermml and the revived 
Aidiior’s Farce, Fielding seems to have made farther 
exertions for “the distre.ssed Actors in Driuy Lane.” 
He had always been an admirer of Cervantes, frequent 
references to whose master-work are to be found scattered 
through liis plays; and he now busied himself with com- 
pleting and expanding the loose scenes of the comedy of 
Don Qumte in England, which (as before stated) he 
had sketched at Leyden for his own diveraion. He 
had already thought of biinging it upon the stage, 
but had been dissuaded from doing so by Cibber and 
Booth, who regarded it as wanting in novelty. How 
However, he strengthened it by the addition of some 
Section scenes, in which~he tells Lord Chesterfield 
n the dedication — he designed to give a lively repre- 
«ntation of “the Calamities brought on a Country 
>7 general Corrupiaon;” and it was duly rehearsed. 
sS delays took place in its production ; 
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the revolted players returned to Drurv Toop i 
lest the actoi^> benefits should furtheTLtt^ ’ 
peai-ance by postponing it until I ^ 

Fielding transferred it to the Hayniarfeet 
ins to Genesle, it ,*‘‘7' ‘7* 

hi Enqland has few f i ^ 

plot to speak of But Z n '‘f ^ ™ 

Sancho with his apnetite a whimsies, and 

' of Cervantes. Samr^- ' "' 

sented by «pre- 

' V' ^"^goronsly drawn - fjnrl fh^ ' 

" ' of ills' himtsm>^ 11 1 . . uithwn^ ana tiie sonr , 

tokj ffisM rides io,?“r4‘” 51’^“ “f” 

si Iruahmg Fox in yonder TFood 
becure to find loe seek • ^ 

- sound and good, 

■A Cartload there last Weeh. 

And a Hunting we will go.” 

..uckMer 4 »rerwS htr“5 " ‘ 

1>0 gathered from the followii littib !!u I 
Mt. Mn,.,r and Maes„. G Je 7d 4.S 1"’’ 

other^ia Iro oblil'd’to 1 ^PPOntiOn, becanso 

therefo., a ‘‘“ki 

him to spend his Money for the w *o ®^d, we invite 

when both Parties hay— i 

honest Man will vote acom'ding to his otifenS! 
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Gtiz. Mi\ Mayor talks like a Man of Sense and Hoiioiirj 

and it does me good to liear liim. 

' ■ May, Ajj' ay,''Mi% Omzle^ 1 never gave a Vote contrary 
to iny Conscience. I liave very earnestly recoiimieiided the 
Country-Interest., to all my Brethren: But before tliat^ I 
recommended the Town-Interest, that is, the interest of this 
Corporation ; and first of all I reconinieiided to e^'ery parti- 
cular Man to take a particular Care of himself. Aial it is 
with a certain way of Eeasoning, Tliat lie who servc3s me 
best, will serve the To'wn best ; and he that serves the Town 
best, will serve the Country best/^ 

' In the January and February of 1735 Fielding pro- 
duced two more pieces at Drury Lane, a farce and a .five- 
■■act comedy.'"' The- -farce — a lively trifie enough,— was 
A /I Old Man toMgU Wisdom, a title subsequently changed 
:, to the Vmjm Unmasked, It was obviously mitten : to/ 
.. display the . talents of Mrs. Clive, who, played in .it .her 
^/favourite character of a, hoyden, and, after “interview^-.:, 
■ ing a /number . of ■ suitors chosen by her father, finally,' 
/ ran, away with - Thomas the footman — a course in : those ■; 
days not without its parallel in high life, above stairs as 
■„ .well as . below. -'.Tt. appears . to have succeeded, /Ihough' 
Bookish, one of the characters, was entirely withclrami 
in deference to some disapprobation on the jiart of 
the audience; W'-hile the part of Wormwood, a lawyer, 
which is found in the latest editions, is said to have been 

omitted in representation.'^ The comedy, entitled The 
Universal Gallant; or, The different Husbands, wiis scarcely 
so fortunate. Notwithstanding that Quin, -who, after an 
_ absence of many years, had returned to Drary Lane, 

” 'played a leading part, and that Theophilus Cibber in the 
■’ ’ hero, .Captain Smart, seems to have been fitted with a 
character^ exactly suited to his talents and idiosyncrasy, 








tlie play ran no more than tlirec’ nights. Till the thirfl 
act was almost OTery the Audimce^' says the Promj^ter (as 
quoted by “Sylvaiius Urban '^sat quiet, in hopes it 
would iiieiicl, till hridiiig it grew worse and worse^ they lost 
all Patience, and not an Ei^resmn<yr Sentiment afterwaixls 
• pass^ , without its, deserved Censured Perhaps it is not ' 

■ to: be at that the author — “.the prolifick' 

as the calls him, attributed its . con- 

. ■denination to causes other than its lack of interest."' 'In '' 
yhk'' Admrtisemmt he openly complains of the' “cruel": 
Usage, ’b his I' poor Play had met with, and of the , bar- ' ; 
barity of the young men about town who made “a"' Jest ■ 
..I of damning Plays’— a pastime ■which, whether.'it' pre*."'" 

■ vailed, in this case or not, no doubt existed, as, Sarah . 

.'FieH'iiig refers to it, in David 8m;ple, : If: an ..; 

,authpr~he goes on to say— “be -so unfortunate ^ 

; cl6p,en.d,,on.thc success of hisXabours for his Bread, he'- 
,:,b 0 :;p::inhiimm C!reatureIndeed,:^'who"wouId: out .of sport:'::: 
;■: and wantonness .prevent a Man from'getting a .Livelihood 
,:in",:an": honest and, inofiensive Way,: 'and make a.; j,est(of :..:■: 

: st,arvi^^^ his Family.’’ The plea is a-good one :.: '■ 

;.!T,: the play good;, but if not, it.' is worthless. ' In this-", 

respect . the., public .are like ,tlie^' French -Cardinal .iii^-,,tli,e 
.ftory,; : and, when the famished vuiter’s ..work fails :..:t,o.:^: 
entertain -..them, they are fully justihed in doubti,!ig his. 

There is no reason for supposing that the , 
Universal Gallant deserved a better fate than it met with. 

Judging from the "time which .elapsed .between., the''.-,:^:^ 
production of this play "and that "of Fasquim (Fielding’s 
next theatrical venture), it has been conjectured ,that.,:"tjia.:-.^"':.v. 
interval was occupied by his marriage, and brief experi- 
ence as a Dorsetshire country - gentleman. The exact 



fla,te of his marriage is not- kiioi-TOj thoisgli it is generally 
assumed to have taken place in the beginning of 1735. 

. .. But it may -weli have been earlier, for it will be observed 
that in the above quotation from the Preface to the 
Inimrsd Gdlaiii, which is dated from “ Buckingliam 
Strectj Feb. 12,” he indirectly speaks of “Ms family,” 
TMSj it is true, may be no more than the pious iimcF oi 
r- a bachelor; but if it be taken literally, we must 'conclude 
that his marriage was already so far a thing of the past 
^■ that he was already a father. This supposition would 
account for the absence of any recor<i of the birth of a 
cHld during his forthcoming residence at East Stour, 
by the explanation that it had already happened in 
London ; and it is not impossible that the e;iitry of the 
marriage, too, may , be ■ hidden ' arvay ■ in '' ' some ■yobscttre: ' 
Metropolitan parish register, since those'of Salisbury have''' 
been fruitlessly searched. At this distance of time, how- • 

, ever, speculation is fruitless; and, in default of v more. 

„ ■' / ' definite information, the “ spring of 1735,” which Keight- ' 
ley gives, must be accepted as the probable date of the 
^ ' marriage. , 

^ ■ Concerning the lady, the particulars are more precise.' 

' /'■ She was a Miss Chaxiotte Gradock, one of three sisters 
living upon their own means at Salisbuiy, or — as it was 
c'y '.''then styled — New Sarum. Mr. Keightley’s personal 
.. inquiries, cirm 1858, .elicited the information that the 
, 'family, now extinct, was highly respectable, but not of 
;; ' >: . y • ■ ■ New Sarum’s best society. Richardson, in one of Ms male- 
:,rwyy*^_,volent outbursts, asserted that the sisters were illegiti- 
..d^inate; but, says the writer above referred to, “of this 
circumstance we have no othei* proof, and I am able to 
that 'the tradition of Salisbury knows nothing of it.” 
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tpd, in which, upon the special uiteiwenfcion of Jove 
the prize of beauty is decreed by Venus to the 
balisbuiy sisters, may be of an earlier date than any. 
The year 1730 was the year of his third piece, the 
Jmlwr s Farce, and he must therefore have been payinv 
his^ addresses to Miss Cradock not very long after his 
arrival in London. This is a fact to be borne in mind 
attachment to a good and beautiful .rirl 
livmgmo farther off than Salisbury, where his own father 
probably resided, is scarcely consistent ivith the reckless 
: V : dissipation which has been laid to his charge, althouMi 
. : m his own showing, he was by no means faultless. But 

it isu p^ of natures like his to exaggerate their errors 
m the moment of repentance; and it may well be that 

t painted him- 

selt. ^ Ut his love-verses he says--“ this Branch of Writ- 

mg IS what I very little pretend to ;» and it would be 
, : misleading to rate them highly, for, unlike his literaiy 

Thackeray, he never attained to any 
special quality of note. But some of his octosyllabic^ 
jf they cannot be caUed equal to Prior’s, fall little below 
bwift s. I hate ’’-—cries he in one of the pieces, 

“I hate the Town, and all its Ways : 

Rriotto’s, Opera’s, and Plays ; 

Phe Ball, the Bing, the ilall, the Court ; 

. V herever the Bean-Monde resort ... 

A 11 and their Praters ; 

«Tnstice, and Debaters ; 

■l’ ' All witliin 'em ; 

Bubbles, and tbe Eogues tliat skin 'em/ 

; . —and so forth, the natural anti-climax being that he 

” at Salisbuiy In au- 
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other, which is B,ead0d To 'CeUa—Oecasioned hy her appre- 
Iimdiny her House timiM he hrolce open, (vnd having an old 
Fellow io guard it, who sat -up all NigU, ivith a Gun wiikout 
(imj Animuuition, and from which; it- has. Been 'ooii/cluded; 
that the Miss Cradocks were their .own landlords, Tenus"' 
.,,,-cliides-' Cupid for .neglecting to guard her favourite 

%Wie tell me, UrcMiij tell no lies.; 

Where was yon hid, in Vincis eyes f 
Did you fair Bennefs Breast importune '? 

(I .know you d(3arly love a Fortune.) ’ 

Poor Cupid now began to whine ; 

^ Maia.riia, it was no Fault of mine. 

I ill a .Dimple lay perdue, 

That little Guard -Room cliose by you. 

A liiiiidred Loves (all arm’d) did grace 
The Beauties of her ISTeck and Face.; 

, ' Thence, by a Sigh I dispossest, 

Was blown to Harry Fielding^s Breast ; 

: Where I was forc’d all Night to stay, .i ■'■■ ■ 

Because I could not find my Wa}’”. 

But did Mamma know there what Work 
I’ve made, how acted like a Turk; 

What Pains, -what Torment he endures, 

. Which no Physician ever cures, ■ 

V , ; ' ; ' She , would ibrgive.’ The Goddess, smil’d,. ; : , , ' 

, , And gently chuck’d her wicked Child, ^ 

P' Bid him go back, and take more Care, ■ 

And give her Service to the Fair.” 

ill, his BMpsody on Poetry, 1733, coupled ''Eield-'i ,' 
iiig.' .ivith Leo,nard ' Welste an instance of 
-,;vars,a--,:,v ..B.iit the. foregoing, which he. could notliavekseen., 
.scarcely, if .at -all, inferior to hjB.ownPwTidapp^ 
to smad 

^ Swht afterwards substituted ^‘the laureate [Cibber]’ for 
Fieldiug, ” and appears to liave changed his mind as to the iatier's 
merits. I can assure Mr. Fietdingd' says Mrs. Fiikington in the 
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The history of Fielding’s marriage rests so exclu- 
sively upon the statements of Arthnr Mnrphy that it 

; Will be well to quote Ms words in full . 

Mr. Fielding bad not been long a writer for tbe sta^e 

Ibont^ twT'^ ^ V ® from Salisbmv! 

About that fame, his mother dying, a moderate estate at 

. Stower m Dorsetshire, devolved' to him. To that nlsee hn 

I ret ml whh Ms ^-ife, on ivhom he doated, iv^th 

^ *1 intemperances to which he 

( bad addicted himself m the career of a town-life. But un 

ov? mS IdT^ f family-pride here gained an ascendant, 

mxcVa W ? 

“nf 1th tt q for- 

s, v iich did not exceed fiiteen hundred pounds he 

' ' M ^ servants, all' clad 

pint ^ I'or *oir master’s honour, these 

Pvoidc could not descend .so low as to be careful in their 
apparel, hut, m a' month or two, were unfit to be seen • fha 
squire’s dignity required that they should be new-SSmed 

,, miitti, hospitabty threw open Ms doors, and, in less than 

. . y®^rs, entertainments, hounds, and horses entirolv dV 

: which, tad 

faSnffi. “ **' " 

Ths pa^e, which has p!aye<i a eonspieaous part in 
, dl biographies of KeMing, was very carefully sifted by 

1 Mr. lieightley, who came to the conclusion that it was a 
A mere tissue of error and inconsistency.” ^ Without 

going to this length, we must admit that it is manifestly, 

■ -I volume of her Mnwirs (1754), “the Dean h-irl w 

,„■ Mgh opinion of Ms Wifa which must be .a plLui to hh" ^110 

i'Al2y I'C f® jidge, possessing it so emi’iiontJy 

' ' were anticipated by Watson. 
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incorrect in many respects; ’ If Fielding mamed in 1735 
(tlioiiglij as already pointed /'.out; he' may have niar- 
ried earlier, and retired to the country upon the failure 
of the Umrersal Grdlmit), he' is certainly tinacciirately^ 
: :des'eiibeol'as having' been dong a writer -for ttlie' 

.. stagej”. since, writing .for the stage had been , his,, chief' 
occupatioii' for seven years. Then again Ms mother, had' 
died as far back as April 10, 1718, when he was a boy,, 
vof 'eleven j and if he had inherited anything from her, he 
':.' had probably been in the enjoyment of it ever since, he 
'Caine-of ' age. Furthermore, the statement as to /^''tbree,' 
'years ’^ ' is at variance with the fact that, according to the 
' dedication to the Universal Gallant^ he was still in Lon- 

■ doii in February 1735, and was back' again managing' the ' 

,,:Haymarket in the first months of 1736., 'Murphy,'',' 
'',lioweveiv may only, mean .that, the-v,^ estate’’;'' at. 'East;'' 
;;Stour':; w^ ' ,m, ' his . . possession ' for ■ .three ;years. , 
^,":Keight^ey’s mother ■ points— -namely,. . that ; the - , tolerably,,:, 
,^':raspctaMe:,,:farm-ho which 'he'.'-is supposed:' '..to 

'.have, .lived, was scarcely adapted to ^.‘'splendid entertain-,'; 

:,,^ments',’’. or' large re'tinue' of servants'^” and . thatj.tO' 
'■'.be in strict accordance with the family arms, , the liverm^ 
should have been not yellow,” but white and blue— miiist.;,' 
;,|}e;,tak'ei 2 ' for what they are worth. On .the' whole,., the;:.;' 

■ probability: is, that Murphy’s words were only ■ the ; care- 
:;.less rep^etition of, ..local tittle-tattle, of much of which, '..as;,'- 
" .Captain Booth^ says pe.rtinently,. in Amelia, ■ ^Hhe: 'Onlj'', 
^Basls,' .is. : lying.” The squires of. 'the neighbourbood;,'; 
.',,:'W'OuId ..uaturally regard the. dashing: young:' geiitle.maii '' 

from London with the same ' distrustful ' hostility that 
Addison’s ^^Tory Foxliimter exhibited to, those who 
differed with him in politics. ' It' would be 'reiiieinbered, 
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ably the whole ’of a® latter seltiY‘® 1 ^^ob- 

tcirtion of Murphy, “ uothing more than a dis-' 
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to rent a theatre may perhaps be accepted as proof that 
his profuse hospitalities had not completely exhausted 
Ills means. 

The moment was a favourable one for a fresh theat- 
rical experiments The stage-world was split up into 
factions, the players were disorganised, and everything 
seemed in confusion. Whether Fielding himself con- 
' ceivecr the idea of making capital out of this state of 
things, or whether it was suggested to him by some , of 
the company who had acted Don Quixote in Englaml^ 
it is impossible to say. In the first months ;Of '1736,,: 
however, he took the little French Theatre in the 
Haymarket, and opened it with a company : which' he. 
christened, the Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians,'’, 
"who ". were: further described as “having dropped from , 
' the Clouds,”' The “Great Mogul was a name: 'soiiie-. 
times given by play wrigiits to the eider Cibber; but there 
is no reason for supposing that- any. allusion .to him." was., 
:iBtended -on this occasion... The company, with tbe, :'ex-' 

' ception '.of . Mackhii, who was playing at Drury Lane,- 
consisted chiefly of the actors in Don Quixote in England; 
and the first piece was entitled Pasquin: a Drcmnatlch 
Satire on the Times : hemg the Rehearsal of Tim Plays^ rb. a 
Comedy caWd the Election^ and a Tragedy caWd the Life mid 
Death of ComniG'mSen-se, The form of this work, which 
.belongs, to. the same class as Sheridan’s and, 'Buck- 
ingham’s Rehearsal, was probably determined by Fielding’s 
past experience of the public taste. His latest comedy 
had failed, and its predecessors had not been very suc- 
cessful But his burlesques had met with a better 
reception, while the election episodes in Don- Quixote had 
seemed to disclose a fresh field for the satire of com 
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“ TrapmL LeLmcI ^the Beenes, Sir. Wliat, would 

you liave every Tiling brought nj^on tlie Stage ? I intend to 
bring oars to tlie Bigiiity of tbe French Stage; and I lia^e 
Mormeh Advice of iriy Side ; we Lave many Tilings botli said 
arid (lone in our Comedies, wliicli might be better perform’d 
hebiiid Hit* Scenes: The French^ you know, banish all Griielt}' 
from llieir Stage ; and i don’t see why we sbonld bring on a 
Lady dll ours, practising all manner of Cruelty ■ upon,, Iier ., 
Lover : beside. Sir, we do not only produce it, but encourage 
it ; ibr I could name you some Comedies, if I would, where 
■a dYonian is brought in for four Acts together, beliaving to a 
worthy Man in a Manner for which she almost deserves to ■ 

. be bang’d ; and in the Fifth, forsooth, she is rewarded' with. 
■'Mra 'for a Husband : How, Sir, as I know this MtS '„so.me., 
Tastes, and am willing to oblige all, I have given every ■, 
Laclv a Latitude of thinking mine has behaved in whatever ' ■■ 
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not only to think they contain^ Wit and Humour^ but 
Tratli also ” :— 

Qtmn Gommon’-Beme, My Lord of Lmv, I sent for yon 

this Morning ; 

I Iiave a strange Petition given to me ; 

Two'Men, it seemsj have lately been at Law ■ 

For an Estate, which both of them liave lost 
; And their Attorneys now divide betw’eeii them 

■ Laio. Madam, these things vvdll happen in the Law. - ■ 
■Q. 0. iS. Will they, my Lord? then better we liad none : 

. ■ ' Bnt I have also heard a sweet Bird sing, 

That Men, unable to' 'discharge their Debts 
At a short Warning, being sued for them, 

Have, with both Power and Will their Debts to pay^ ■ : 
Lain all their Lives in Prison for their Costs. 

Law. That may perhaps be some poor Person’s Case, 
Too mean to entertain your Eoyal Ear. 

\ \.Q. G^ B, My Lord, while I am Queen I shal, not think '.:: 
One Man too mean, or. poor, to be redress’d ; ' . , 

■ Moreover, Lord, I am inform’d your Laws ■ 

....Are grown -SO large, and daily yet encrease, . 

That the great Age of old Metlmisakmi 
Would scarce suffice to read your Statutes out” 

, There is also much more than merely transitory satire 
in the speech of ‘‘ Firebrand ” to the Queen : — 

Firebrand. Ha I do you doubt it ? nay, if you doubt 
that, 

I will prove nothing — But niy zeal inspires inej 
And I will tell you, Madam, you yourself 
Are a most deadly Enemy to the Sim, 

And all his Priests have greatest Cause to wish 
You had been never born. 

' Q. G. B. Ha ! say’st thou, Priest ? 

.Then know I honour and adore the Sun ! 

And when I see Ms Light, and feel his Warmth, 
y'v/ 1 glow with fiaming Oratitude toward him ; 

V'; - ' 'But know, I never wdll adore a Priest, 




j I ■ ' 




5'':;'';.'"' ■ :':t:::I' ^ •awij:::tMef,iibei^yCG( '^nkiiid^--^'; 

neYer; give. tiiee Power. ; ::''::v'^:';,;;\',^^ 

Firebrand. Madam, our Power is not derived from yon, 
./.Hor, any one : ’Twas' sent ns in a Box ■„ 

tte great Snn Iiimself, and Carriage paid'|..V.'' ; 
Fhmton bronglit it wlien be overtnrnM 
:■ ■"■Tiie Chariot of the Sim into the Sea.-' 

■ €. S. Shew me the Instrument, and let .me read it 

■V; ' 'Firek Madam, you cannot read it, for' being thrown' 

' Into the Sea, the Water has so damaged it, 

That none but Priests could ever read it since/^ 

'In the: end, Firebrand stabs Common-Sense, but'her-'- 
: Ghost ■ frightens Ignorance off the Stage, opon which 
; Sneerwell says — “ I am glad you make Ccmimon-Sense 
-get : the better at last; I was 'under teirible Appre- 
vliensibns for jo.ur Moral/^ Faith, Sir,” says fustian, ... 
:',;*f:tMs e is^'- almost only Play ^ where, she .has :got. 
:,:,the;.;:;|ettOT^ r And, so-, the:. piece closes. , But it 

:WohM^ie .wrong'to qmt. tt some ..reference to the 

-,:hhmberlessV' Ih^^ by,, which, "throughout :the 

';:,feho&, -the -humours^ of dramatic life behind the scenes.:^ 
-are-':'ironieally depicted. The Comic Poet is arrested on . .. 
his way from King's Ooffee-ffouse," and the claim being 
**for upwards of Four Pound,” it is at first supposed that ' ’ 
.:.^fhe.^.will hardly get -Bail,” He is subsequently inquired- '■ 
.after.bya Gentlewoman in a Eiding-Hood, whom he passes '- 
-off, .as a 'Lady of Q'uality, but who, -in reality, is bringing.:. 
.:'ym- -'a '...cieaii. ' S.hirt* ,- There are difficulties with . one of .the ,: 
:-GhGsts,--who'.has--a “Church-yard Cough,” and-'^isAo . 
Lam-©..: be. can. hardly walk .the .Stage-;” while . another 
comes to rehearsal ■•without being properly floured, because 
the stage barber has gone to Drury Lane to shav-,0,,lhe:' ' ■' 
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SnItaB IB the .New Entertainment/^ On the otlier hand^ 
tlie Gliost, of Queen Oominon-Sense appears beiore she'. 
is killed, and is with some difficulty persuaded that her 
action is premature. Part of “ the Mob ” play truant to 
see a show in the park ; Law, straying mthoiit the play- 
house passage is snapped up by a Lord Oliief-Jiistice^s 
Warrant; and a Jew canies off one of the Maids of 
Honour. These little Incidents, together with the un.- 
bliishing realism of the Pots of Porter that are made to 
do duty for wine, and the extra two -pennyworth of 
Lightning that is ordered against the first night, are all 
in the spirit of that immitable picture oi the. StwEmg '^ 
■ Actresses dressing in a Barn, which Hogarth gaye to the ■ 
. world :two- years later, and which, very possibly, nnay-^ 
have borrowed some of its inspiration from : Fiekling^s ' 
dramitic satire.” 

There . is every reason to suppose that , the , profits :' Of ■, 
.Pasgidn weTe far greater than those of any of its authoPs: :■ 
■previous efforts. ■ In a rare contemporary caricature, 
preserved in the British Museum,^ the Queen of,’ 
.Hommon-Sense”- is. shown presenting Henry Fielding, 
Esq.,” with a well-filled purse, while to Harlequin ” 
(John Eich of Covent Garden) she extends a halter; 
and in some doggerel lines underneath, reference is 
made to the “showks of Gold” resulting from the 
piece. This, of course, might be no more than a poetical 
fiction ; but Fielding himself attests the pecuniary suc- 
cess of Fasgnm in the Dedication to Tumble-Down Dick, 
and Mrs. Charke^s statement in her Memoirs that her 
‘ salary for acting the small part of Lord Place was four 
guineas a week, *^with an Indulgence in Point of 
A Political and Personal Satires, Ko. 2287. 
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Cliarges at tier Benefit by whieh she cleared sixty 
guineas, certainly points to a prosperous exchequer. 
Fielding^s own benefit, as appears from the curious ticket 
attiibtitf3d to Hogarth and facsimiled by A. M. Ireland, 
took place on April 25, but we have no record of the 
amount of Ms gains. Mrs. Charke farther says that 
^Ssoon after Fasqwm began to droop,” Fielding pro- 
duced Lillo’s Fcdai Giirmity in which she acted Agnes. 

■ This tragedy, founded on a Cornish story,' is one of, 

. remarkable power and passion ; but upon its first appear- 
ance it made little' impression, although in the succeed-' - 
ing year it was acted to greater advantage in combination 
ivlth another satirical medley by Fielding, the Hutorkql 
■' Megister fo7' the Year 17 

: Like most sequels, the Historical Register had neither 

the vogue nor the wit of its predecessor. ■ It^- was ' only 
- half as ' long, and it was even more ■ disconnected ■ .in ■ 

: character. ' , , “ Harmonious Cibber,”" as Swift, calls , him, . 
-whose .^^preposterous Odes ” had already been ridiculed ' 
mrFmqum and the Author^ s Farce^wm once- more brought - ' 
:'On.the stage as Ground-Ivy, . for Hs alterations "of Shake-- ^ 
,-speare'; and'under the name of Pistol, TheopMlus Cibber-,^ 
:is:m&de to- refer to the contention between his second - 
'-wife, ■ Arne^s sister, and Mrs. Clive, for the honour, of .' 
playing “Polly” in the BeggoYs Opera, a play-house feud 
■which at the latter end of 1736 had engaged “the Town”. ' 
almost as seriously as the earlier rivalry of Faustina and 
Cmzoni This continued raillery of the Cibbers is^ as 
Fielding himself seems to have felt, a “ Jest a little over- 
acted but there is one scene in the piece of undeniable 
freshness and humour, to wit, that in wMch Cock, the 
■laiaou'S' ' salesman' of the Piazm — the George Eobins of 
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Ills day — is brought on the stage as Mr. Auctioneer Hen 
(a part taken by Mrs. Charke), His wares^ collected 
by the indefatigable Pains of that celebrated TirtnosOs 
Peter Himdmm^ Esq,,” include such desirable items as 
curious Eemnants of Political Honesty,” delicate 
Pieces of Patriotism,” Modesty (which does not obtain a 
bid), Courage, Wit, and ** a very neat clear Conscience ” 
of great capacity, which has been worn by a Judge, and 
a Bishop.” The Cardinal Virtues” are then put up, 
.and .eighteen-pence is bid for them. ■ But after they "have:' 
been knocked down at this extravagant sum, the buyer' 
complains that he had understood the auctioneer to say 
a CardinaFs Virtues,” and that the lot he has purchased 
■includes . “ Temperance and Chastity, and a Pack of Stuff' 
that-:he would not. give three Farthings for.” ,. Tho' whole 
of this scene is “admirable fooling;” and: it was after-: 
wards impudently stolen by Theophilus Cibber , lor :M 
farce 'of %h.Q Auction. Thb Historical Regiskr concludes: 
■with :a. dialogue' between Quidam, in whom the audience."': 
recognised Sir Eobert Walpole, and four patriots, to 
whom he gives a purse which has an instantaneous effect 
upon their opinions. All five then go off dancing to 
Qiiidani’s fiddle ; and it is explained that they have holes 
in their pockets through which the money will fall as 
they dance, enabling the donor to pick it all up again, 
“ and so not lose one Half-penny by his Generosity,” 

The frank effrontery of satire like the foregoing had 
by this time begun to attract the attention of the 
, Ministry, whose withers had already been sharply wrung 
- by Pasguin ; and it has bean conjectured that the ballet 
of .Quidam and the Patriots played no smaE^" part in 
‘Piecipitating the famous “Licensing Act,” which w^s 





pas^se(l a few weeks afterwards. ■ tike the' marriage wliicli 
succeeded the funeral of - Hamlet^s father, it certainly 
“ followed hard upon. Biit the reformation of the stage 
had already been contemplated by the Legislature ; and 
two years before, Sir John Barnard had brought iii_ a 
bill “to restrain the number of houses for playing of 
Interludes, and for the better regulating of coimnon 
■Players of Interludes.” This, however, had been aban- ■ 
donedj. because it was proposed to add a clause enlarging 
: the power of the Lord Chamberlain in licensing plays, 

: ail: addition to which the introducer of the measure made 
strong objection. He thought the power of the Lord, 
Gliambeiiain already too great, and in support of Ms argu- 
ment he instanced its wanton exercise in the case of Gay^s - ^ 
the representation of wMch had been suddenly , 
prohibited a 'few years earlier. But and 

brought the question of dramatic lawlessness,:', 
again to the front, and a bill was hurriedly drawn, one 
.effect of which .was to revive the very provision that ■ 
Sir : John. ..Barnard had opposed. The ■ Mstory ■ of ; .this^ . 
■affair k ■ exceedingly obscure, and in all probability 'it 
has never ■ been completely revealed. The received 
authorised version is to be found in Coxek Life of IFaL 
poh After dwelling on the offence given to the Govern- 
ment by Pasquin, the writer goes on to say that Giffard, " 
the manager of Goodman's Fields, brought Walpole^ a'' ' 
farce called The Golden Bump, wMch had been pro™ 
posed for exhibition. Whether he did tMs to extort ■■ 
money, or to ask advice, is not clear. In either case, 
Walpole is said to have “paid the profits which ' might . ' 
have accrued from the performance, and detained the 
copy.” ' He then made a compendious selection of the 
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treasomHe and profane passa,ges it. contained. These' -he 
submitted to independent members of both parties^ and 
afterwards read them in the House itself. The resulfc 
ims that by way of amendment to the ^^Tagraiit Act ” 
of Anne’s reign, a bill was prepared limiting the number 
of theatres, and compelling all dramatic writers to obtain.' 
; a license' from the Lord Oliambeiiain, Such Is .-Ooxels 
'..account; hut notwithstanding its cmciimstantial character, ^ 
it has been insinuated in the sham memoirs of the younger 
. ..Cibber, and it is plainly asserted in the PumiUer^s. Mmja- 
yziimiox 1787, that certain preliminary' details have beeii- 
conveniently . suppressed. It is .alleged that Waipole 
. himself caused the farce in question to be written, and to 
be offered to Giffard, for the purpose of introducing his 
'scheme,' of 'reform; and the suggestion is not without : a." 
certain'remote' plausibility. As may be guessed, however, 
The Golden Mump cannot be appealed to. It was never 
'. printed, although its title is identical wuth that of a 
caricature published in March 1737, and fully described 
in the Genihmanls Magazine for that month. If the play 
at all resembled the design, it must have been obscene 
and scui'rilous in the extreme.^ 

Meanwhile the new bill, to which it had given rise, 
passed rapidly through both Houses. Eeport speaks of 
animated, discussions and warm opposition. But there 
are no traces of any divisions, or petitions against it, 

^ Horace Walpole, in his Memoires of the Lad Ten Tears of tlu 
Beigfi of George IL, says (vol. i p. 12), I have in my possession the 
Imperfect copy of this piece as I found it among my father’s papers 
'after Ms death.*’ He calls it Fielding’s; but no importance can 
. be attached to the statement. There Is a copy of the caricature in 
the British Mnsenm Print Room (Political and Personal Satires, 

• No. 2S27). ' ' - ' 
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and the only speech which has survived is the very 
elaborate and careful oration delivered in the Tipper 
House 1)3^ Lord Chesterfield. The “ second Cicero as 
Sylvaniis Urban styles him— opposed the bill upon the 
ground that it wouM affect the liberty of the press; and 
that it was practically a tax upon the chief property of 
men of letters, their wit— a “ precarious dependence 
which (he thanked God) my Lords were not obliged to 
rely upon. He dwelt also upon tbe value of the st^e 
as a fearless censor of vice and folly ; and he quoted with 
excellent effect hut doubtful accuracy the famous answer 
of the Prince of Conti [Cond6] to Molihre [Louis XIV.] 
when Tariuffe was interdicted at the instance of M. de 
Lamoignon':- “It is true, Moliere, Harlequin ridicules 
Heaven, and exposes religion ; but you have done much 
worse — you have ridiculed the first minister of religion. 
This, although not directly advanced for the purpose, 
really indicated the head and front of Fielding’s offend- 
ing in FotSguin and the Sistoriccd Megisier, and although in 
Lord Chesterfield’s speech the former is ironically con- 
demned, it may well be that Fielding, whose Dm Quixote 
had been dedicated to his Lordship, was the wire-puller 
in this case, and supplied this very illustration. At aU 
events it is entirely in the spirit of Firebrand’s words in 
Pasgwin ; — 

“ Speak boldly ; by the Powers I serve, I swear 
You speak in Safety, even tho’ yon speak 
Against the Gods, provided that you speak 
Not against Priests.” 

But the feeling of Parliament in favour of drastic 
legislation was even stronger than the persuasive periods 
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nwn MS passittg Uiewings career as a dramaSic 
author practically closed. In his dedication of the 
Histcrkal Register to “the Publick,” he had spoken of 
his desire to beautify and enlarge his little theatre, and 
to procure a better company of actors ; and he had added 
—“If Nature hath given me any Talents at ridiculing 
Vice and Imposture, I shall not be indolent, nor afraid 
of exerting them, while the Liberty of the Press and 
Stage subsists, that is to say, while we have any Liberty 
left^among us.” To all these projects the “Licensing 
Act” effectively put an end; and the only other plays 
from his pen which were produced subsequently to this 
date were the “Wedding Day,” 1743, and the posthu- 
mous Good-Natured Mian, 1779, both of which, as is plain 
from the Preface to the ftfiscelfomA?, were among his 
earhest attempta In the little farce of Miss Lacy in Town, 
1742, he had, he says, but “a very small Share.” Be- 
sides these, there are three hasty and flimsy pieces which 




UEcertain Friends. ” But even in' tliese earel^s vand: , liaii" 
■considered .productions there are happy /strolces and 
one scarcely looks to find such nervous and sensible.liiieS' 
'in '8,' mere these from Ewydice Ek^d:---' 

it shou’d succeed, grant that by Chance, 

' the Whim and Madness of the Town., . 

Farce without Contrivance, without Sense 
' .'Should run to the Astonishment of Mankind ;; 

' Think liow you will be read in After-times, 

" .When "Friends are .not, and the impartial Judge 
^ ' Shall with the meanest Scribbler rank your Name ' 
.Who would not rather wish a Biitler^s fame, ■ 

Distressed, and poor in every thing but Merit,' 

Than be the blundering Laureat to a Court?”.' 

Self-accusatory passages such as this— and there' are -. 
. others:'"., — indicate a ^ higher ' ideal at . .dramatic.: ., 

writing than Fielding is held to have attained, ' and 
probably the key to them is to be found in that reaction 
of -better judgment which' seems invariably ' to have ' 
..followed Ms 'most reckless efforts. It was a part-' of.:, 
his sanguine and impulsive nature to be as easily per- 
suaded that his work w^as worthless as that it was 
excellent.' ^'^When,^’ says Murphy, “he was not: under- . 
the immediate urgency of want, they, who were intimate 
with Mm, are ready to aver that he had a mind greatly 
superior to anything mean or little ; when his finances 
were exhausted, he was not the most elegant in his choice 
of the means to redress himself, and he would instantly 
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Murphy’s loose and negligent toj of dealing with his 
facts ; for, %Tith the exception of Mm Lua/ in Town-, which 
can scarcely be ranked among his works at all, there is 
absolutely no trace of Fielding’s having exhibited either 
puppet-shew ’• or “farce” after seriously adopting the 
law as a profession, nor does there appear to havo'^been 
much acting at the Haymarket for some time after his 
management had closed in 1737. Still, his superficial 
characteristics, which do not depend so much upon 
Murphy as upon those “who were intimate with him,” 
are probably accui-ateiy described, and they sufficient^ 
account for many of the obvious discordances of bis work 
and life.^ That he was fully conscious of something 
higher than his actual achievement as a dramatist is 
clear from his own observation in later life, “ that ho 
left off^ TOting for the stags, when he ought to have 
begun;”— an utterance which (we shrewdly suspect) has ^ 
prompted not a little profitless speculation as to whether, 
if he had continued to write plays, they would have been 
equal to, or worse than, his novels. The discussion would 
be highly interesting, if there were the slightest chance 
toat It could be attended with any satisfactory result. 
But the truth is, that the very materials are wanting. 
Fielding “left off writing for the stage "when he was 
under thirty; Tom Jones was published in 1749, when 
he was more than forty. His plays were written in 
haste; his novels at leisure, and when, for the most 
part, he was relieved from that “immediate urgency of 
want,” which, according to Murphy, characterised his 
younger days. H— as has been suggested— we could 
compare a novel written at thirty with a play of the 
»me da^ or a play written at forty with Tom Jam, 


considerable allowances would have to be made for the 
essential difference between plays and novels. But, as 
we cannot make such a comparison, further inquip^ 
is simply waste of time. All we can safely affirm is, 
that the plays of Fielding’s youth did not equal the 
fictions of his maturity; and that, of those plays, the 
comedies were less successful than the farces and bur- 
lesques. Among other reasons for this latter difierence 
one chiefly may" be given:— that in the comedies he 
sought to reproduce the artificial world of Congreve 
and Wycherley, while in the burlesques and farces he 

depicted the world in which he lived. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CHAMPION — JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


The Historical Begkter and Bury dice Hiss'd were" pub* 
lisbed together in June 1737.' By this time ' the ^ 
Licensing Act” was passed, and the Grand Mognl^s 
Company dispersed for ever. Fielding was now in' 'his ■ 
thirty-first' year, with a wife and probably. a daughter ^ 
depending ' on .'^hiin- ■ for support. '. In : the ■ absence^.ot 
any prospect that he 'would be -able to.secin'e^.a'main- 
.teiiA%nce as .a dramatic writer, he seems to have decided:': 
in spite of Hs comparatively advanced ,age, to revert 
to the ' profession for which he had originally been 
intended,. and to qualify himself for the Bar. Accord- 
.ingly,' at. the close of the year, he became a student of the 
Middle Temple, and the books of that society contain the 
following record of Ws admission : ^ — 

[574 G] , 1 Nov'^ 1737. ' ' 

Henrims Fielding, de Emt Stour in Com Dorsd Ar,fiUus et 
Imres apparens Brig : Gen^^ : Mdmundi Fielding admissus est 
in Somtaimv Medii T&mpli Land specialiter et oUigatur tma 
mm etc, 

. ■ Ft dat pro fine 0. 0. 

may b,e noted, as Mr. Keightlay has already 

A. u"'. '■ 

3,''’'A,TMa..<lffers..sl^M from previous traascrlpts, .having been, 
vexited at the, Mi^ole Temple. 
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observed, that Fielding is 'described in tHs entry as of 
East Stour, whieii would seem to indicate that he still 
retained Ms property at that place and further, that 
his father is spoken of as a brigadier-general, ■' whereas 
(according to the Gentleman^s Magazine) he had been 
‘made a major-general in December 1735. Of dis- 
' crepancies like these it is idle to attempt any explana- 
But, if Murphy is to be believed. Fielding devoted 
■' Minself henceforth with remarkable assiduity to, the 
study of law. The old irregularity of life, it is alleged, 

■■ occasionally asserted itself, though without checking the:; 
energy of Ms application. *'This,” says Ms first bio- 
grapher, *■* prevailed in Mm to such a degree, that.: he, 
has been frequently known, by Ms intimates, to retme 
'date''at night ■from a tavern to ■ Ms chambers, and . there;;.,: 
■read, and make extracts from, the most abstruse authors,,: 
for several hours before he went to bed ; so powerful 
were the vigour of Ms constitution and the activity of 
his mind.” It is to this passage, no doubt, that we owe 
the picturesque wet towel and inked ruffles with which 
Mr. Thackeray has decorated Mm in Fendemis; and, in 
allprobability, a. good deal of grapMc writing:,from,l,6ss: 
able 'pens respecting Ms modus mvendi as a Templar. '.: 
In point of fact, nothing is known with certainty respect- 
.'ing.' his. life ut this .period; and what it ..would .really ■■■ 
concern us to learn — namely, whether by chambers 
it is to be understood that he was living alone, and, 
if so, where 'Mrs. Fielding was at the time of these pro- 
tracted vigils — Murphy has not told us. Perhaps she 
was safe all the while at East Stour, or with her sisters 
at Salisbury. Having Bo,j>recise informatioii, however, 
it can only be recorded, that, in spite of the fitful 
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outbreaks above referred to, Fielding applied 
to the study of bis profession with all the vig 
man who has to make up for lost time : and ths 
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on tfce 20th of June 1740 the day came for his’ being 
cahed, he was very fairly equipped with legal know- 


ledge. That he had also naade many friends among his 
colleagues of Westminster Hall is manifest from the 

number of lawyers who figure in the subscription list of 

: the 

To what extent he was occupied by literary work 
during his probationary period it is difficult to say. 
ilurphy speaks vaguely of “a large number of fuffitive 
political tracts;” but unless the Essa^ 07 i Cmivmation 
advertised by Lawton Gilliver in 1737, be the same as 
that afterwards reprinted in the Xiscdkmes, there is no 
positive record of anything until the issue of True Great- 
mss, an epistle to George Dodington, in January 1741 
though he may, of course, have written much anony- 
mously. Among newspapers, the one Murphy had in 
imnd was probably the Champion, the first number of 
which IS dated November 15, 1739, two years after 
his admission to the Middle Temple as a student. On 
the whole, it seems most likely, as Mr. Keightley con- 
jectures, that his chief occupation in the interval was 
studymg law, and that he must have been living upon 
the residue of his wife’s fortune or his own rnean^ in 
which case the establishment of the above periodical 
may mark the exhaustion of his resources. 

The Ghanpim is a paper on the model of the elder 
Wsts. It was issued, like the Toiler, on Tuesdays, 
hmsday^ and Saturdays. Murphy says that Fielding’s 
part m it ^ cannot now be ascertainfifi » w 
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“Advertisement” to the edition in two volumes of 
1741 states expressly that the papers signed 0. and 
L. are the “Work of one Hand,” and as a number of 
those signed 0 are unmistakably Fielding’s, it is hard 
to discover where the diflaculty lay. The papers signed 
C. and L. are by far the most numerous, the majority 
of the remaiuder being distinguished by two stars, or the 
signature “Lilbourne.” These are understood to have 
been from the pen of James Ralph, whose poem of 
Night gave rise to a stinging couplet in the DuMiad,hn% 
who was nevertheless a man of parts, and an industiious 
writer. As will be remembered, he had contributed a 
prologue to the so that his association with 

Fielding must have been of some standing. Besides 
Ralph’s essays in the Champion, he was mainly responsible 
for the Indwc, to the Times which accompanied each 
number, and consisted of a series of brief paragraphs 
on current topics, or the last new book. In this way 
Glover’s London, Boyse’s Deity, Somervile’s EobUnol, 
Lillo’s Elmerie, Dyer’s Ruins of Rome, and other of the 
minor woefe minores of the day, were commented 



and fashioa This elaborate scheme was not very 
strietly adhered to, and the chief writer of the groan is 
Captain Herculea ^ 

Shorn of the contemporary interest’ which formed 
the chief element of its success when it was first pub- 
lished, it must be admitted that, in the present year 
of pace, the Champim is hard reading. A kind of 
lassitude a sense of uncongenial task-work — broods 
heavily over Fielding’s contributions, except the one or 
two in which he is quickened into animation by his 
antagonism, to Cibber; and although, with our know- 
ledge of his after achievements, it is possible to trace 
some indications of his yet unrevealed powers, in the 
absence mf such knowledge it would be difficult to 
distinguish the Oham^im from the hundred-and-one for- 
gotten imitators of the Spectator snA Tailer, whose names: ■ 
have been so patiently chronicled by Dr. Nathan Drake. 
Theie is, indeed, a certain obvious humour in the 
account of Captain Vinegar’s famous club, which he had 
inherited from^ Hercules, and which had the enviable 
property of failing of itseK upon any knave in company, 
and there is a dash of the 
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interest, since it contains references not only to Cibber, 
blit also (tliougJi tills appears to have been hitherto 
oyerlooked) to Fielding himself. The “tali Man/^ who 
at Mercury request strips off his old Grey Coat with 
great Eeadiiiess,” but refuses to part with ^'^half his 
Chill, "' wMch t^^^ shepherd of souls regards as, ■■ false, 
is,' clearly intended for the writer of the paper, even 
: 'without dhe confirmation afforded by the subsequent, 

:' 'allusions to his connection with the stage. His ^Heiigtli 
, ' of chin and nose,” sufficiently apparent in Ms portrai't,' 

■ :was , a f avGuri^^ theme for contemporary personalities. 

,' Of "the moral essays, tliC' most remarkable are a set of , 
four papers, entitled An Apology for the Clergy, wdiich 
may '^p be regarded as a set-off against the sarcasms' 
on, priestcraft. They depict, with: a great', 
/deal of knowledge and discrimination, the pattern ' priest ' 
as Fielding conceived him. To these may be linked an 
earlier picture, taken from life, of a country parson who, 
in Ms simple and dignified surroundings, even more 
closely resembles the Vicar of Wakefield than Mr. 

, :Abraliam . Adams. . Some of the more general articles '/ 
contain happy passages. In one there is an admirable 
parody of the NormaD.-Frencli jargon, which in those 
days added superfluous obscurity to legal utterances; 
wMle another, on “ Charity,” contains a forcible exposi- 
tion of the inexpediency, as well as inhumanity, of 
imprisonment for debt. Eeferences to contemporaries, 
the inevitable Cibber excepted, are few, and these seem 
mostly from the pen of Ealph. The following, from 
that of Fielding, is notable as being one of the earliest 
authoritative testimonies to the merits of Hogarth : I 
esteem (says he) the ingenious Mr, Hogarth as one of 
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^ Fielding occasionally refers to Hoga.i‘tli for llie pictorial types 
of Ms cliaracters. Bridget Allworthy, lie tells us, resembled the 
starched pnide in Mornmg; and Mrs. Partridge and Parson 
Thwackiuri have their originals in the Harlot's Progress. It was 
Fielding, too, who said that the Enraged Musician was ^‘onoiigl] 
to make a man deaf to look at *’ ( Voyage to Lisbon, 1755, p. 50). 
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tlie most useful Satyrists any Age liatli produced. In 
Ms excellent Works you sec tlie delusive Scene exposed 
vdtii all the Force of Humour^ and, on casting your 
■ Eyes on. another Picture, you behold the dreadful and 
fatal Consequence. I almost dare aflirni that those two 
'Works of his, which he calls the EaMs and the Harhfs 
ErogresSi are" calculated more to serve the Gaiise.' ol - 
Virtue, and for the Preseiwation of Mankind, than all..' 
thQ EoUo's of Morality which have been . ever written ; ■ 
and. a sober Family should no more be without them, .. 
than , without the Whole Duiy of Man in their House.,” .;' 
■' ■He returned to the same theme in the Preface to Jose;iib 
^ Andrews mth a still apter phrase of appreciation 


V It hath been thought a vast Commendation ^ W 


Painter, to say his Figures seem' to breathe ; but 'simely, 

. it . is a much ' greater and nobler Applause,;', that,; they 
■ appear to. think. ■ 

When the C%cmpion . w&s rather more .than ''''a ^ year.;/ 
old, Colley Cibber published . his iMnxms • 
the attacks made upon him by Fielding at dii!ere'nt,;timeb'':'.,. 
he had hitherto printed no. reply— peihaps, ' he l;had;'.iiob; 
'/^■■’'Opportunity . .. of ■ .doing so. But in his eighth, .chapter, ■.■^. 
when speaking of the caus.es which led to the, ■Lice'nsii^’:';;.' 
Act, he takes occasion to ref er ' to 'diis assailant in , tephf':;, 
which Fielding must have" found exceedingly galling. 
Pie carefully abstained from mentioning his name, on 
the gTound that it could do Mm no good, and was of 
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no iiiiportance ; but lie described him as brolcen 
Witj” who Iiad sought notoriety ‘‘by raking the Ohaii- 
iier" (Le. KennelX and “pelting his Superiors.” He 
accused him, with a scandalised gravity that is as edify- 


iiig as Chesterfield’s irony, of attacking “Eeligioii, i 

Laws, Government, Priests, Judges, and Ministers.” || 

He called him, either in allusion to his stature, or || 

his pseudonym in the Champion, a “ Herculean Satyrist,” i 

a ^‘DrawcanHr in Wit”— “who, to make his Poetical i 


Fame immortal, like another Erostratus, set .Fire to 
his Stage, by writing up to an Act of Parliament to 
demolisli it. I shall not,” he continues, “give the 
particular Strokes of his Ingenuity a Chance to be re- 
membered, by reciting them; it may be enough to say, 
in general Terms, they were so openly flagrant, that the 
Wisdom of the Legislatui-e thought it high time, to take 
a proper Notice of them.” 

Fielding was not the man to leave such a challenge 
unanswered. In the Champion for April 22, 1740, and 
two subsequent papers, he replied with a slashing criti- 
cism of the Apology, in which, after demonstrating that 
it must be written in English because it was written- 
in no other language, he gravely proceeds to point out 
examples of the author’s superiority to grammar and 
learning and in general, subjects its pretentious and 
slip-shod style to a minute and highly detrimental 
examination. In a further paper he returns to the 
charge by a mock trial of one “Col. ApolE (i.e. Colley- 
A^ology), arraigning him for that, “not having the Pear 
of Grammar before his Eyes,” he had committed an 
unpardonable assault upon his mother-tongue. Field- 
ing s knowledge of legal forms and phraseology enabled 
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him to make a happy parody of court procediirej and 
Mr. LaY^^rence says that this particular “ esprit oh» 
tained great celebrity.'’ But the happiest stroke in the 
controversy — as it seems to us — is one which escaped 
Mr. Lawimice, and occurs in the paper already referred 
tOj where Charon and Mercury are shown denuding^ the 
luckless passengers by the Styx of their surplus impede 
menta. Among the restj approaches an elderly Gen- 
tleman wdth a Piece of wither’d Laurel on his head.”' 
From a ■ little book, which he is discovered ■ (when 
stripped) to have bound close to his heart, and lYhich 
bears the title of Love m a Riddle — 2.11 misiiccessful 
pastoral- produced- by Cibber at Drury Lane in 1729—' 
it' is' clear that this personage is intended for none' .-other 
than the Apologis't, who, after many entreaties, is hnaliy^^ 
^compelled to part ivitli Ms treasure. I was surprized,'”, 
continues -Fielding, “to see him pass Exainination witlx 
Ms Laurel on, and ivas assured by the Standers by, that 
Mercwy would have taken it off, if he had seen it” 
These attacks in the Champion do not appear to have 
received any direct response from Cibber. But they 
were reprinted in a rambling production issued from 
“Ourll's chaste press” in 1740, and entitled the Tnjai 
of Colley Cibhe^\ Comedian, &c. At the eml of this there 
is a short address to “ the SelfdubVi Captain Hercules 
Yinegar, alias Buffoon,” to the effect that “the malevolent 
Flings exhibited by Mm and his Man Ealphf have been 
faitMully reproduced. Then comes the following curious 
and not very intelligible “ Advertisement : ” — 

‘■;q “If the Ingenious Henry Fuliing Esq.; (Son of the Hon. 
'Lieut. .General, Wielding, who upon his Eetum from his 
-.Travels entered himself of the Temple in order to study the 
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LiiWj aail iJiaH'ietl one of tlie pretty. Miss Omdochs of Salishury) 
will otmi liiiBself tlie Authoe of 18 strange Things called 
Tragical Comedies and Comical Tragedies^ lately advertised hy 
J. Waik^ of JFiM-Gourt, Printerj lie shall be mentioned in 
Capitals in tlie Third Edition of Mr. Cibbeb’s Life^ and like- 
wise be jslaced among the Foetce minores Drmmtid of the 
Present Age : Tlien will both his Name and Writings he 
reimmlnred on Record in the immortal Poetical Register 
•written by Mr. Giles Jacob.” 


■ The “poetical register’*' indicated was the book^ of 
: .that iiamej containing the Lwes and Gliaracterisiics of 
:tfm .English Bramatic PoeiSj which Mr. Giles Jacoby an 
: industrious literary hack, had issued in 1723, Mr. 
Lawrence is probably right in his supposition, based upon 
the foregoing advertisement, that Fielding “ had openly 

• •expressed resentment at being described by Cibber as Pa 

• broken wit/ without being mentioned by name/^' 

■never seems to have wholly forgotten his animosity bO': 

actor,, .to whom there are frequent -refe.rences .in'.' . 
:Jompk dndreios; ani^ .as late as 1749, lie is still found •. 
harping on “ the withered laurel ” in a letter to Lyttel- 
Even in Ms last work, the Voyage to Lisbon^ CibbeFs^ . 
name is mentioned. The origin of this protracted feud ' •• 
: .is •.obscure ; but, apart from want of sjmipathj, it miisl ' ; 
•probably be sought for in some early misunderstanding:::': 
hetiveen . the Aw'd in their capacities of manager' ' and -' 

■ 'author.' . , As regards Theophilus Cibber, Lis desertion - 
•of : Highmore was sufficient reason for the ridicule' cast'' 
upon him in the Author's Farce and elsewhere. With 
Mrs,....Charke, the Laureate’s intractable . and eccentric: ' 
daughter, , Fielding was naturally on -better terms. '■ "She-':' 
was, as already stated, a member of the Great Mogul’s 
Company, and it is worth noting that some of the sar- 
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casiBs in. Pmqtm against lier fatlier wre put into the 
iiioiitli of Lord Place, whose part was taken hy this iin- 
diitifiil child. All things considered, both in this con- 
troversy and the later one with Pope, Cibber did not 
coma o.fi“ worst. His few hits were peiwial and' iiri-. . 
scrupulous, and they were probably far ; more ' deadly:' 
in their effects than any of the ironical attacks which,,, 
his adversaries, on their part, directed against his poeti- :■ 
.. cal ineptitude or halting parts of speech.” Despite h;is^. 
superlative coxcombry and egotism, he was, moreover, a'; ■ 
man of no mean abilities. His Careless Husband is a far 
" better acting play than any of Fielding’s, and his Apdog^if '^\ 
: which even Johnson allowed to be ^Svell-done/’ is vain- ,,; : 
able in many respects, especially for its account , of 'the ' 
'.contemporary stage. '.■■In describing an., actor 'or., actress.; 
he had few equals — witness his skilful portrait .of Nokes, 
and his admirably graphic idgnette of Mrs. .Verbruggen:: 
as that “finish’d Impertinent,” Melantlia, in ,D:rycleE"s’':' 
Marriage h-la-Mode, 

The concluding paper in the. collected editio.n of ' the^'' 
Champo% published in 1741 , is dated June 19 , 1740 . 
..,On„:;the: 'day following -Fielding was called to the Bar.':., 
by the benchers of the Middle Temple, and (says Mr. 
Lawi’cnce} “chambers were assigned him in Pump Court.” 
Simultaneously with this, his regular connection with 
journalism appears to have ceased, although from Ms 
statement in the Preface to the Miscdlanks ^ — that “ as 
long as from June 1741 ,” he had “desisted from writing 
one Syllable in the Ohampim^ or any other public Paper,” 
—it may perhaps be infen*ed that up to that date he 
continued to contribute now and then. This, neverthe- 
less, is by BO means clear. His last utterance in the pub- 
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lishod volumes is certainly in a' sense-valedictory^ as it 
refers to the position acquired by tlie Oham^on^ and tlie 
difficulty experienced in establishing it ’ Incidentalij^j it 
pays a high compliment to Pope, by speaking of the 
divine Translation of the Iliad, which ^ he [Fielding] has 

■ 'lately with . io the Translator OOMPABEB 

'-- with' the Original,” the point of the sentence so impress'ed 

' ■ by itsdypography,beh^^ apparently directed against those . 

- critics who had condemned Pope’s work without the 

■ requisite knowledge of Greek. From the tenor of the ■ 

/ ■^rest'vo the essay it may, however, be concluded that. 
" the ' Writer ' was taking leave of his enterprise 'and, ' 

according to a note by Bosrvell, in his Life of Johnson, it : 

' seems that Mr. Reed of Staple Inn possessed docuirients 
: -w that Fielding at this juncture, probably ',' 

' in. anticipation, of more lucrative legal duties, surrendered v 
bhe' reins "to Ralph. • The exist ■■■■■ 

for some time longer ; indeed, it must be regarded as 
long-lived among the essayists, since the issue which ■ 
contained its well-known criticism on Garrick is No, 
45.5, and . appeared late in 1742. B'ut as far 'as can .be-' 
-■ascertained,, it never again obtained the honours ol'n-' ^ 
."..reprint ■ ■■ 

Although, after he wms called to the Bar, Fielding 
practically ■ relinquished periodical literature, he '■ does ' ' •■" ■ 
not seem to have entirely desisted from ■writing. In 
Sylvaiius Urban’s Register of Books, published during 
January 1741, is advertised the poem Of Trim (Jreal 
ness afterwards included in the Miscellanies; and the 
same authority announces the Fernonmd, an anonymous 
burlesque Epic prompted by Admiral TernoiTs popular 
expedition against Porto Bello in 1739, *''wdth six Ships 
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That Fielding was tlie author of tlie latter in 
sufficiently proyed by his order to Mr. bourse (printed 
in Eoscoe^s edition), to deliver fifty copies to Mr Cliappel 
Another sixpenny pamphlet, entitled The Oj?jhwiion^ a 
Fkiofi^ issued in December of the same year, is enii- 
inerated ■ by him, in the Preface to the MiscellmkSy 
among the few works he had published since the" 

' End of June 1741;’^ and, provided it can be : placed 

■ before this date, he may be credited with a poiiticab: 
sermon called the Crisis (1741), which is ascribed to him 
upon the authority of a writer in Nichols’s Anecdotes. He 

■ may also, before ‘Hhe End of Jnm 174 1,” have written 

other things ; but it is clear from Ms iiictlie- 

above-mentioned Preface,” together with his complaint 
iffiat . “he- had been very unjustly censured, aS " 

■account of what he had not writ, as for what he had,-”: 
-that much more has been laid to Ms charge than he^ ever > 
deserved. : Among ascriptions of this ■ Idnd may 
mentioned the curious Apology for the Life of Mr. Tki 
Gibher^ Gomedian^ 1740, which is described on its- title-page-;' 
as a proper sequel to the autobiography of the Laureate, 
in whose “ style and manner ” it is said to be written. 
But, although this performance is evidently the wmrk of 
some one well acquainted vdth the dramatic annals of 
the day, it is more than doubtful whether Fielding had 
any hand or part in it. Indeed, his own statement that 

“ he never was, nor would be the Author of amnymom 
Scandal [the italics are ours] on the private History or 
Family of any Person whatever,” should be regarded as 
conclusive, 

’■ During- all this time he seems to have been steadily 
applying himself to the practice of his profession, if, 
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indeed^ that weaiy hope deferred which forms the usual 
probation of legal preferment can properly be so de- 
scribed As might 1:)e anticipated from his Salisbuiy 
coiiiiectionSj lie travelled the Western Circuit; aridj 
according to Hutchinses Dorset^ he assiduously attended 
the Wiltshire sessions* He had many friends among 
/Ms 'brethren of the Bar. His- cousin, Henry .Gould,: 
who had been called in 1734-, and rvho, like his grand- 
' father, ultimately became a Judge, w'as also a member 
//of the; Middle Temple ; and he was familiar wnth Charles' 
'yPratt,. afterwards Lord Camden, whom he may hav'e; 
ioiowii at 'Etoii, but whom he certainly knew in liis bar- ' 
lister days. : , It is probable, too, that he w’-as acquainted'.' 

' .'with ''Lord Hortliiiigtoii, ■ then Eobert Henley,, whose 
name appears as a subscriber to the Miscellanies^ and 
wdio was once supposed to contend with Kettleby 
(another subscriber) for the honour of being the original 
of the drunken barrister in Hogarth’s M'idnigU Modern 
Commatim^ a picture -which no doubt accurately repre^ 
sents a good many of the festivals by which Henry 
..MeMliig. relieved' the tedium of composing those MS. '/ol#''" 
volumes on Crown or Criminal Law, which, after his 
'death, reverted to his half-brother, Sir John. ' But' to- ■. 
wards the close of 1741 he was engaged upon another 
work which has outweighed all his most laborious foren- 
sic efforts, and which will long remain an English cla^ssic. 
This was The Hisimy of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews^ 
mid of Us Friend Mr, Abraham Adams^ published by 
Andrew Millar in February 1742. 

In the same number, and at the same page of the 
GenilemaiTs Magazine wLich contains the advertisement 
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wMch had appeared in November 1740 , two months 
earlier, _ and had already attained an extraordinaiT 
popularity. “Several Encomiums (says Mr. Urban) on 
a Series of FamUiar Letters, publish’d but last month 
entitled Pamela or rniue reimrded, came too late for 
this Magazine, and we believe there will be little Occa- 
sion for inserting them in our next ; because a Second 
Edition wiU then come out to supply the Demand.s in 

w great a Sign of 

ant of Ounosity not to have read Panieh, as not to have 
seen the French and Italian Dancers.” A second edition 
wa^ m fact published in the following month (February) 
to be speedily succeeded by a third in March and a 
fourth m May. Dr. Sherlock (oddly misprinted by Mrs 
Barbaiild as “ Dr. Slocock ”) extolled it from the pulpit ■ 
and tne great Mr. Pope was reported to have gone 
farther and declared that it would “ do more good than 
many volumes of sermons.” Other admirers ranked it 
next to the Bible; clergymen dedicated theological 
treatises to the author; and “ even at Eanelagh ’’—says 
Lichardson’s biographer -“those who remember the 
puhhcation say, that it was usual for ladies to hold up 
the volumes of Pamela to one another, to shew that they 
had got the book that every one was talking of ” It is 
perhaps hypercritical to observe that Eanelagh Gardens 
weie not opened until eighteen months after Mr. Eiving- 
tons d«etas first made their appearance; but I 
wdl he gathered from the tone of some of the fore- 
gomg commendations that its morality was a strong 
point with the new candidate for literary fame; and 
ite voluminous title-page did indeed proclaim at large 
that It was “Published in order to cultivate the Prin- 
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ciples of Virtue and Eeligioii in the Minds of the Youth 
of Both ^Sexes/^ Its author, Samuel Eichardson, was a 
middle-aged London printer, a yegetarian : and water- 
drinker, a worthy, domesticated, fiissy, 'aiid highlj- 
.. .iiervoiis little man. ■, Delighting in female society, and 
' accustomed to act as confidant and amanuensis for the 
young:, women of his acquaintance, it had heen'sug- 
' gested'.to him by some bookseller friends that he should 
■ prepare a ‘‘^little volume of Letters, in a common style, ' 
■" on such subjects as might be of use to those country 
/ 'readers,' who were unable to indite for themselves.” 

' >4,s .Plogarth’s Com^ersation Pieces grew -into his Pro- ' 

; gresses,;: so this project seems to have developed into: ^ 
Pamela^ or Virtue Bmardecl The necessity for some 
::;'coiine;otmg',^ letters suggested a story, 

, . Andy the /Story chosen w the actual ex- 

/.:penenees;ofA-joung^ who, after victoriously 

iresistingwlk the, att^ made by. her master to seduce 
her, ultimately obliged him to marry her. It is needless 
;:tQ',v, give.,- any account here of .the -minute -and deliber-' - 
ate way in which Eicliardson filled in this outline. As 
, ,„one, of his critics, I) Alembert, has unanswerably : said— 

“ La nature est homie h imiter^ mais non ;pas jusg^Ltl remvui/^ 
--^and the author of Pamela has. plainly disregarded -- - 
this , iisefiil . law. On the other hand, the tedioia and-' "- '^ 
...elaboration,, of his style .have tended, in these less---- 
leisurely clays, to condemn his work to a neglect 
i^Mch. it : does not cleserve. Few writers — it is a trni.cnm 
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iu eontmtasig the book with Fielding’s work, it should 
not he forgotten that, irreproachable though it seemed to 
the author’s admirers, good Dr. Watts complained (and 
with reason) of the indelicacy of some of the scenes. 

^But, for the moment, we are more concerned with the 
effect which Pamela produced upon Henry Fielding 
straggling mth the “eternal want of pence, which vexS 
public men,” and vaguely hoping for some profitable open- 
i:^ for powera which had not yet been satisfactorily exer- 
cised. To his robust and masculine genius, never very 
delicately sensitive where the relations of the sexes ai'e 
concerned, the strange conjunction of purity and precau- 
tion m Eichardson’s heroine was a tiling unnatural, and 
a theme for inextinguishable Homeric laughter. That 
Pamela, though all her trials, could really have cherished 
any affection for her unscrupulous admirer would seem 
to him a sentimental absurdity, and the unprecedented 
success of the book would sharpen his sense of its 
assailable side Possibly, too, his acquaintance with 
Kiohai'dson, whom he knew personally, but with whom 
ho could have had no kind of sympathy, disposed him 
against his work In any case, the idea presently 
occnired to Fielding of depicting a young man in cir- 
cumstances of similar importunity at the hands of a 
dissolute woman of fashion. He took for his hero 
Pamelas brother, and by a malicious stroke of the pen 
turned the Mr. B. of Pamela into Squire Booby. Bat 
the process of mvention rapidly carried him into paths 
far beyond the mere parody of Eichardson, and it is only 
m the first portion of the book that he really remembers 
to m ention. liter chapter x. the story follows its 
natural course, and there is little or nothing of Lady 
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Boo'bjs or her frustrate amours. ' Indeed, the author 
do 6 vS not even pretend to preserve congmity as regards 
Ms hero, for, in chapter v., he makes him tell his mistress 
that he has never been in love, while in chapter xi. we 
are informed that he had long been attached to the 
'.'^ehaming' Fanny. Moreover, in the intervening, letters 
, which Joseph writes to his sister Paniela, he makes , no 
: reference to this long-existent attachment, with which, 
.voiie- would think, she must have been perfectly familiar.' 

all point, not so much to negligence 
o'li'th©" part of the author, as to. an unconscious transfor- 
mation of , his plan. He no doubt speedily found that- 
mere ■ ridicule of Eicliardson was insufficient to sustain 
th,0': interest ' of any serious effort, and, besides, • must . 
;„have , been secretly conscious that the Pamela ” charac" ,: 
-'teristics:- of ..Ms .hero were .artistically irreconcilable with'^: 
the personal bravery and cudgel-pIa3riBg attributes with 
wMch he had endowed him. Add to this that the 
immortal Mrs. Slipslop and Parson Adams — the 
'Jatter,.,, especially — had begun to acquire an importance' ' 
.rntli their creator for which the initial scheme had by no ■ 
.means provided; and he finally seems to have disre- V: 
■garded his design, only returning to it in his last chapters. '■ 
in .'^order to close liis work with some appearance of con- 
sistency, The History of Joseph Andrews^ it has been 
said, might well have dispensed with Lady Booby alto- 
gether, and yet, vdthout her, not only this book, but 
Tom Jo%es and Amelia also, would probably have been 
lost to us« The accident which prompted three such 
.masterpieces, cannot be honestly regretted. 

It was not without reason that Fielding added promi- 
nently to his title-page the name of Mr. Abraham Adama 


li he IS not the real hero of the book, he is midoubtedh 
the character whose fortunes the reader follows wth the 
closest interest. Whether he is smoldn- his black and 
consolatory pipe m the gallery of the inn, or losiiiP his 
way while he meditates a passage of Greek, or groauiac. 
oyei the fatuities of the mau-of-fashion in Leonora’s storr 
or brandishing his famous crabstick in defence of Fannr’ 
he IS always the same delightful mixture of benevoleuco 
and simplicity, of pedantry and credulity and ignorance 
o the world. He is “compact,” to use Shakespeare’s 
word of the oddest contradictions, -the most divLtma 
eccentncities. He has Aristotle’s Po/ltks at his fin-ers^^ 
ends but he knows nothing of the daily j,, 

s perfectly famihar .vith the Pillars of Hercules but 
he has never even heard of the Levant. He travels to 
London to sell a collection of sermons which he has for- 
gotten to carry with him, and in a moment of oxcitemert 
he tos^ses into the fire the copy of which it has 

cost him years to transcribe. He gives irreproalbL 
advice to Joseph on fortitude and resignation but he 

« with grief when hie eirild i. „p'.rted 1 

be tawned. Wh<» he speehs np.n frith 

on „ eehcei dieeipli.e, he ie weighty S 

protfcssions of every rogue ho meets, and is willino- to 
believe m the principles of Mr. Peter Pounce or^'the 
humamty of Parson Tmlliber. Hot all the disciplite 
of hog s blood and cudgels and cold water to which he is 

enbjeeted e„ deprive him of hi. n.tive di™ W«d 
^ he .tad. Wee. h. .g, gmet-.Z Z.J 

eh bis ragged eaesock ie eontinurily mriiinv its 
appearance, with his old wie- ' 
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man whose social position is scarcely above that of a 
footiiiaHj and who supports a wife and six children upon 
a cure of twenty-three pounds a year, which Lis out- 
spoken honesty is continually jeopardising, he is a far 
finer figure than Pamela in her coach-and-six, or 
BeHarmine in Ms cinnamon velvet. If not,' as ■ Mr. ' 
liawren says, with exaggerated enthusiasm, “ the 
grandest delineation of a pattern-priest" which the world 
Jias j^et seen,” he is assuredly a noble example of prinii-' 

■ tive:,goodness and practical Christianity. It is certain— 
'as : "Mr. Forster and Mr. Keightley have pointed out— 
that 'Goldsmith borrowed some of his characteristics" for' 
'.. Dr. .Primrose, and it has been suggested that Sterne re- 
: ,menibered him in more than one page oi Tristram Shandy, 

: . Adams, perhaps the best character in 

Joseph A%dretos~-tliQ\ig\i of an entirely different type— 
:.:iS'};Eady;BQa^ Waiting-Gentlewoman,'”: the excellent 
: , Her sensitive 'dignity,: Fer easy changes 
from servility to insolence, her sensnality, her inimitably 
distorted vocabulary, which Sheridan borrowed for Mrs. 
IVIalaprop,' and Dickens modified for Mrs. Gamp, are 
all peculiarities ivMch make up "a' personification of the 
' richest humour and the most life-like reality. Mr. Peter 
IMunce, too, with his scoundrel maxims,”' as disclosed '" 
iiythat remarkable dialogue which is said to be "‘^better '' 
worth reading than all the Works of Colley Cibher;^ and 
in which charity is defined as consistins^ rathAr in 
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again are portrait-s finished with adiiiirable spiiit and 
fidelity. Andrews himself, and Ms blushmg sweetlioart, 
dO ': not, lend themselYes so readily to hniiioroiis art. 

: Neyertheless the former, when freed from the wileS' of 
Lady. Boob}?’, is by no means a despicable hero, and 
Fanny is a sufficiently fresh and blooming lieroina 'The" 
characters of Pamela and Mr. Booby are fairly preseryed 
from the pages of their original inventor. But when ' 
Fielding makes Parson Adams rebuke, the ' pair 
laughing in church at JosepMs wedding, and , puts into 
■the-' lady's mouth a sententious little spee'ch upon 'her: 
altered position in life, he is adding some ironical touches' 
which Eichardson would certainly have omitted. ■ ■ 

Ko selection of personages, however, eveny of^fe 
most detailed and particular description, can , :conve3r:a,iiy;, 
:.real impression of '.the mingled, irony and insight, 
wit and satire, the genial but perfectly remorseless ' 
:velation of human springs of action, which distingitish 
scene after scene of the book. Nothing, for example,' ' 
can be: more admirable than the different manifestations: 
-of meanness wliich take place among the travellers of 
the stage-coach, in the oft-Cjuoted chapter wffiere Joseph, 
having been robbed.' of every thing, lies naked and bleecl- 
ing in the ditch. There is Miss Grave-airs, who protests 
against the indecency of his entering the vehicle, but 
Iii^e a certain lad y in the RaMs Progress^ holds the sticks 
of her fan before her face while he does so, and who is 
afterwards found to be carrying Nantes under the guise 
of Hungary-water ; there is the lawyer who advises that 
the wounded man shall be taken in, not from any 
'humane^ motive, but because he is afraid of being in- 
volved in legal proceedings if they leave him to his fate: 
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there is the wit who seizes the occasion for a burst of 
facetious double-meanings, chiefly designed for the dis- 
comfiture of the prude ; and, lastly, there Isihe coaGhman,^ 

■ : whose ' Only concern is the shilling' for his fare, and'' who 
/ refuses 'to lend either of the useless greatcoats he Is 
: :sitting upon, lest “they should be made bloody/^ leaving- 
' the .shivering suppliant to be clothed by the generosity 
'/of ' the postilion (“a Lad,” says Fielding with a fine touch 
■ 'of satire, “ who hath been since transported for' robbing 
/a. Hen-roost ”). This worthy fellow accordingly strips' 
'Offhis only outer garment, ■“ at the same time swearing 
a great Oath,” for which he is duly rebuked by the 
/ passengers, ' “ that he would rather ride in his Shirt all' " 
Ms Life, than suffer a Fellow-Creature to Me in so 
"miserable a Condition.” Then there are the ■ admirable " ■ 
scenes " Which succeed Joseph’s admission into the ' inn ' ; ■ : 
.'the /'discussion .between the bookseiler- -and" .the ' two ^ 
'/ parsons /as to the publication of 'Adams’s seniions, which - ' 
/'the “ Clergy ' -would be certain ' to cry - down,-” because' ' 
-'/they' inculcate good works against faith ; the debate ■ ' 
before the, justice as to the manuscript of ■ -^schylus,'" ^ - 
. ' wliich is -mistaken for one of the Fathers ; and the pleasant ' ' 
discourse between the poet and the playerwhich,:be- '''"' ' 
'...'.ginning by compliments, bids fair to end in, blows. 
Nor are the stories of Leonora and Mr. Wilson without 
their interest They interrupt the' straggling narrative' "" 
..far ,./ .less than the 'Man of the Hill interrupts Tom '"' 
Jo7ie.% and they afford an opportunity for varying the epic 
of the highway by pictures of polite society which could 
not otherwise be introduced. There can be little doubt, 
too, that some of Mr. Wilson’s town experiences were 
the refiectioii of the author’s own career; while the charac* 
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teristics of Leouora^s lover Horatio/— who was “ a joiing 
Gentleman of a good Eamilyj bred to 'the Law/’ and re- 
cently called to the Barj whose Face and Person were 
such as the Generality allowed handsome : l}ut he had 
a Dignity in his Air very rarely to be seen/’ and who 
"‘'had Wit and Hiimourj mth an Inclination to 'Satire^' 
which he indulged rather too much ” — read almost like' 
a complimentary description of Fielding Mnisell 
:, . Like Hogarth, in that famous drinking scene to 
which reference has already been made, Fielding was 
:eareful to disclaim, any personal poitoaituredn 
Andrews. In the opening chapter of Book iii he 


Manners y. not' an Individual, but a Species/’.' althougli 
he admits that his characters are “taken froin.^vLife.’’ 
In, Ms “Preface,” he- reiterates this profession, adding 
:tliat in copying from nature, he lias “ used the utmost 
Care to obscure the Persons by such different Gircum- 
stances, Degree's, and Colours, that it will be impossible 
to guess at them with any degree of certainty,” Fever- 
. theless— as in Hogarth’s case — neither Ills protests . nor 
liis",' skill have- prevented some of those idiButiffcations 
'/wMeh .are so seductive to .the curious ; and' it, is 'geii- 
.erally ' believed, — ^indeed, it was expressly stated ■bj' 
Eichardson and others, — that the prototype of Parson 
Adams was a friend of Fielding, the Eeverend William 
Young. Like Adams, he w^as a scholar and devoted to 
jSschylus ; he resembled him, too, in Ms trick of snap- 
ping Ills fingers, and Ms habitual absence of mind. Of 
thfe latter peculiarity it is related that on one occasion, 
when a chaplain in Marlborough’s wars, he strolled 
abstractedly into the .enemy’s lines with Ms beloved 
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/Esckjhs m his hand His peaceable intentions were so 
immistakable that he was instantly released^ and politely 
directed to his reginieni Once, too, it is said, on being 
charged by a gentleman with sitting for the portrait of 
: Adams, he offered to knock the speaker down, thereby 
' supplying additional proof of the trntli of the allegation. 

. .. iladiecl in is buried in the Chapel of 

■ Chelsea ■ Hospital ■ The obituary notice in tlW' Gen4l&- 
S' Magazine describes him as “late of Gillingham, 
;\;Horsetshire/’ which would make him a neighbour of the 
novelistd Another tradition connects Mr. Peter Pounce 
■: .witli the scrivener and usurer Peter Walter, whom Pope ^ 

' had, satirised, and wlioin Hogarth is thought to have intro- 
: diieed'.into Plate i. of Marriage a4arMode. His sister lived' 
'■at: Salisbury and he himself had an estate at Stalbridge " 
Park, which was close to East Stour. From references 
to Walter in the Champion for May 31, 1740, as well as 
in the Essay on Conversation^ it is clear that Fielding 
knew him personally, and disliked him. He may, in- 
deed, have been among those coimty magnates ivhose 
criticism was so objectionable to Captain Booth during 
Ills brief residence in Dorsetshire. Parson Trulliber, 
also, according to Murphy, was Fielding’s first tutor 
Oliver of hlotcombe. .'But his widow denied ':'' 
the resemblance ; and it is hard to believe that this 
portrait is not overcharged. In all these cases, how- 
ever, there is no reason for supposing that Fielding 
may not have thoroughly believed in the sincerity 
.:';Of;::Pis ;/atteiiipts to avoid ..the exact reproduction'' of " 
actual persons, although, rightly or wrongly, his present- 

i Lord Tliuiiow was accustomed to find a later likeness to Field* 
log’s kero in his proiSgi^ the poet Crabbe. 
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nients were speedily identified. Witli ordinary people 
15 is by salient characteristics that a likeness is estab- 
lished; and no yariation of detail, however skilful, greatly 
affects this result. In our own days we have seen 
that, ill spite of both authors, the public declined ■ to ■ 
believe that the Harold Skinipole of Cliaiies Dickens, . 
and George Eliot's Dinah Morris,' were not perfectly 
recognisable copies of living originals. 

Upon its title-page, Joze^h Andrews is declared to l>e 
“ written in Imitation of the Manner of Cervantes,’' and '■ 
there is no doubt that, in addition to being subjected, to 
an unreasonable amount of ill-usage, Parson Adams 
has manifest affinities with Don Quixote. Scott, ho w- 
' ever, seems to .have thought that Scarron’s 
■ was the real model, so far as iiiock-herDiC'' 

was concerned ; but he must have forgotten that Field-, 
■ing was already the author of Tom Thmh^' mdi 
Swift had written the BafMe of the Boohs . ' EoeemWances;' ': 
— not of much moment — have also been traced; to dhe'/'' 
Faifsa-n Parvenu said the Hisioire de Ma^imvm ^ 
vaiix. With both these books Fielding was familiar;,' iii;,:;:. 
'..fact, he expre'ssly .mentions them, as well aS' the' 
rGomigue^ in- the course of his story, and they doiibtle'SS'"- 
'■exercised .more or less infiuence upon his plan. ...ButdU'- 
the Preface, from which we have already quoted, he 
describes that plan; and this, because it is soinething 
definite, is more interesting than any speculation as to 
his determining models. After marking the division of 
the Epicy like the Drama, into Tragedy and Comedy, lie 
points out that it may exist in prose as well as verse, 
and he proceeds to explain that what he has attempted 
in Joseph Andrews is “a comic Epic-Poem in Prose,” 
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cliieriiig* from serious romance in its substitution of a 
ligtt and rldiculoixs ” fable fora “grave and solemn’^ 
one, of inferior characters for 'those of superior rank, and 
. of'luciicrous for sublime sentiments.: ■■SometinieS'lii the 
' cMdtion lie ' has admitted burlesque, but never in : the 
' sentiments and characters, where, he contends, it would,. 

■ be out of place. He further defines the only source of 
the ridiculous to be aftectatioii, of which the chief 
causes are vanity and hypocrisy. Whether this scheme' 

::was'an' after- tiioiigiit it is difficult to say; but it is 
certainly necessary to a proper understanding of the 
■authors , method — a method which was to find so ^ 
many imitators. Another passage in the Preface "is 
worthy of .remark With reference to the pictures of: 
vice whic.li .the book contains, he observes : “First,' That ' 
it is very difficult to pursue a Series of human Actions, 
and keep clear from tliern. Secondly, That the Yices to 
be found here \i-x, in Andreivs] are rather the 

, accidental ^ Consequences of some human ■ Frailty, or ., 
.Foible, than Causes habitually existing in the Mind. . 
..Thirdly, That they are never set -forth as the Objects. of'' 
Eidicule but ' Detestation. Fourthly,- That they are nevei' 
the principal Figure , at the Time on the Scene ; and, 
■lastly, they never produce the. intended Evil’'’ In read--. 

■ ing some pages of Fielding it is not always easy"to...-see .'- 
that he has strictly adhered to these principles; but. it , 
is well to recall them occasionally, as constituting ■■. at ..all ■ ■■ 
events, the code that he desired to follow. , 

illthoiigh the popularity of Fielding’s first novel was 
considerable, it did not, to judge by the number of 
editions, at once equal the popularity of the book by 
%vMch it was suggested. Pamela^ as we have seen. 
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speedily ran through four editions : but it w'as six 
moritlis before Millar, piiblisliecl the second and revised 
edition of Joseioh Andrews; and tlie tliird did not 
appear until more than a year after the date of first 
piibiicatioii. With Eichardsoiij as iniglit be expected^ 
it was never popular at all, and to a great extent it 
is possible to sympathise with his aiiiioyaiica ■■ TiiO' 
daughter of liis brain, whom he had piloted through so, 
■niaiiy troubles, had grown to liiin more real than ; the 
daughters of his body, and to see her at the height of her 
.fame made contemptible by what in one of his letters he ■ 
terms lewd and ungenerous eiigraftment,” must have 
been a .sore trial to his absorbed and self-conscious 
nature, and one which not all the consolations, of his.' 
consistory of feminine flatterers — • ^ ^ my ladies, as the 
little man. called them — could wdiolly alleviate." . But, .it 
must be admitted that Ms . subsequent attitude, , m’',as : 
neither judicious, nor dignified. He pursued ■ Eieldihg 
henceforth with steady depreciation, caught eagerly: "at' 
any. .scandal respecting him, professed himself unable'' 
"to vperceive Ms genius, deplored Ms ’ “ lowmess/’ and ' 

: comforted -himself by refiecting that, if he pleased, -'at' 
Ml, it -was' because he .had learned the art fmm Fameh, : 
Of Fielding^s other contemporary critics, one only need 
Be" mentioned, here, more on account, of Ms literary': 
eminence than of the special felicity of his jiidgi'iie'nt. 
“I have myself,” writes Gray to West, “upon your 
recommendation, been reading Joseph Andrews. The 
incidents are ill laid and without invention ; but the 
characters have a great deal of nature, which always 
pleases even in 'her lowest shapes. Parson Adams is 
perfectly well; so is Ifo. Slipslop, and the story of 
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Wilson ; and throughout he [the author] shews Hmself 
well, read in Stage-Coaches, Coiintry Squires, Inns, and 
Inns of Court His reflections upon high people and 
low people, and misses and masters,' are very good. 
Hovfever the exaltedness of some minds (or rather as I 
-shrewdly suspect their insipidity and want of feeling or 
: observation) may make them insensible to these light 
■things, (I mean such as characterise and paint nature)' 

■ yet surely they are as weighty and much , more . useful 
than your grave discourses upon the mind, the passions, 
and' what not” ■ And thereupon follows that fantastic 

■ utterance concerning the romances of MM. Marivaux 
and 'Cr^biilon fils^ which has disconcerted so many ' of ' 
Gray’s admirers. We suspect that any reader who should 
nowadays contrast the sickly and sordid intrigue of '' the 
’Pmjscm . Pumnu wiili the healthy animalism of Joseph 

would greatly prefer- the 'latter.- -.'.Yet ',Gray'S., 
yerdict, though cold, is not undiscriminating, and is per- 
haps:. 'as 'much as, one could expect- from Ms cloistered:; 
and fastidious taste. 

','„'■" Vari.ous anecdotes, all m-ore. or less -apocryphal,, have", 
.been related respecting the first appearance of Jbscj?/s ■ 
"Admra, and the sum paid to the author for the, copy- "- 

right. ' A reference to the original assignment, now iB':': 

the- 'Forster Library, at - South Kensington, definitely ; 
■S'ettles' the latter, point. The amount in “ lawfiii Money : 

' of.: G-reat .Britain,” received by ‘‘Heniy- Fielding,-' Esq.”: 
from . “ Andrew Millar of St. Clement’s -Danes. ,, in- the'. 
Strand,” was £183: 11s. In this document, as in the 
order to Noiirse of which n> facsimile is given by Eoscoe, 
both the aiitlioris name and signature are written with 
the old-fashioned double f, and he calls himself “ Field 
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CHAPTER .IV, 


THE MISCELLANIES— JONATHAN W1LB« 


In Marcli 1742, according to an article in the Gentle- 
mmis. Magazine^ attributed to Samuel Johnson, “ the 
most popular Topic of Conversation” was the Acwumt of. 
the Coiiimt of the Dowager Dutchess of Marlbmmigk, from 
her first coming to Court, to the Year 1710, which,; with 
the help of Hooke of the Moman History, the terrible 
old Sarah ” had Just put forth. Among the little cloud 
of Sarah-Ads and Old Wived Tales evoked bv this 
production, was a Vindication of her Grace by Fielding, 
'Specially prompted, as appears from the title-page, by. 
Yke ' 'Scnrnlous Pamphlet” of a noble Authordb' 
If this were not acknowledged to be from Fielding^s pen v. 
in. the Preface to the Miscellanies (in which . collection, :: 
.however, it is' not reprinted), its authorship would be ,.: 
sufficiently proved by its being included with Miss iMcy 
iwTown ill the- assignment to Andrew.. Millar referred' :. to , 
.at. the .close of - the preceding chapter. The price Millar':.'' 
|3aid..:'lor..it was £b : 5s., or exactly half that of the farce. 
:'But '.it :is . only reasonable to assume that the 'Duchess ' 
herself (who is said to have given Hooke <£5000 for his 
help) also rewarded her champion. Whether Fielding^s 
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aclmimtion for the glorious Woman’' in whose cause 
he liad drawn his pen was geiiiiiiies or wliether—to 
use Johnson's conyenient eiipheinisni concepiing Hooke 
— ^^liQ was acting only ministerially/' are matters for 
speculation. His father, however, had served under the 
Duke, and there may have been a traditional attachment ' 
to' the Churchills on the part of his family. It, has even 
been, ingeniously suggested that Sarah Fielding was her' 
Grace's god~chikl ; ^ but as her mother's name was also 
Sarah, no importance can be attached to the suggestion. 

. 3ii$s Lucy in Totvn^ as its sub-title explains, was-'a- 
sequel to the Virgin ITnmasFd, and was produced : at 
: Drury Lane in May 1742. As already stated in, chapter ■ 
ii,' Fielding-'s part in it was small. It is a lively but 
not very 'Creditable trifle, which turns ' upon ,certaiii 
.equivocal London experiences of the Miss Lucy of 
the earlier piece; and it seems to have been . chiefly • 
.'intended to afford, an opportunity for some clever ’.imi-' 
tation of the reigning Italian singers by Mrs. Clive and ' 
the famous tenor Beard. Horace Walpole, who refers to- 
it in a .letter - to Mann, between an account ' of. .the open-'" 
„ing:..':of 'Eaiielagh and an anecdote of Mrs.. Bracegirdle, ' 
..callsit '^^*, a little simple farce," and says that Mrs. Olive: 
mimics the Muscovita admirably, and Beard Amorevoli 
tolerably." Mr. Walpole detested the Muscovita, and 
adored Amorevoli, which perhaps accounts for the 
nice discrimination shown in his praise. One of the 
other characters, Mr. Zorobabel, a Jew, was taken by 
MacHin, and from another,:. Mrs. Haycock (afterwards 
>changed:...to -Mrs.. Midnight), Foote is ' supposed.::: to:'^::have::'^'^ 

Sarah j Duchess of 3l0.TlhQroug\ etc., by Mrs. 

A. T. Thomson, 1839. 
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borrowed Motlier Cole in The Minor. A tliird cliar- 
acter, Loni Bawblej was considered to reflect upon 
particular person of quality,” and the piece was 
speedily forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain, although 
it appears to have been acted a few months later 

■ withoiit oppositioii. One of the results of the prohiM-. 
: tioii, according to Mr. Lawrence, was a Letter ' to ■■ a. 

. . . occasioned hj . a 
Eepreseniaiion . . . of a Farce called “ Miss Lucy mi Tou/nT 
lliis, in spite of the Caveat in the Preface to the 
'Miseelhmes, he ascribes to Fielding, and styles it, “ a 
sharp expostulation ... in which he [Fielding], dis- 
avowed' any idea of a personal .attack” But Mr. 
Lawrence must plainly have been misinformed on the 

■ subject^ for the pamphlet bears little sign of Fielding’s 

hand.' As far as it is intelligible,' it is rather against 
' Miss : Lucy than for her, and it makes no reference 'to : 
..Lord;, Bawble’s ^ 'o .The name, of tliis ■ injured' 

:i:patrician'.' seems indeed never to have transpired ; but,, 
he could scarcely have been in any sense an exceptional 
member of the Gleorgian aristocracy. 

In the same month that Miss Lucy in Town appeared': 
-at .Drury "Lane, Millar published it in book form. In 
.the Lollowing June,, T. Waller of the Temple-Cloisters 
Issued:, the" first of, a contemplated series of translations', 
from Aristophanes by Henry Fielding, Esq., and thO:, 
Rev. William Young who sat for Parson Adams, 
The play chosen was Plutus^ the God of Miches, and a 
notice upon the original cover stated that, according to 
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Leamiiig ” to wliicli tlie authors referred in tlieir dedica- 
tion to Lord Talbot, 'v^^as not a mere form of speech, 
for the enterprise does not seem to have met with suffi- 
cient encouragement to justify its contimiaiice, and this 
'Special rendering has long since been siipplantefl by 
the more modern versions of Mitchell, Frere, and others. 
Whether Fielding took any large share in it Is not now 
discernible. It is most likely, however, that the bulk' 
of the work was Young^s, and that his colleague • did 
lit'tle more than furnish the Preface, which is partly 
■written in the first person, and betrays its origin by a 
sudden and not very relevant attack upon the ^‘pretty, 
dapper, brisk, smart, pert Dialogue of Modern Coinedy 
into which the- “infinite Wit” of Wycherley had de- 
generated under -Cibber. It also contains a compliment 
to the numbers of the “ inimitable Author ” of' the- 
Essay on Man. 

- is the- second compliment which Fielding - Iiad 
paid to Pope -within a -brief period, the .first having been: , 
that in the' Champion the translation of - ^-the^ 

Iliad... What -his exact' relations with the author '.ol. 
.the were, has. never been divulged .At --first - 
they seam to have been rather hostile than friendly. 

Fieldi,ng' had ridiculed the Eoiiii-sli Church in the OM- 

BehmicheeSy B. course which Pope could scarcely -have- 
approved ; and he was, moreover, the cousin of Lady 
Mary, now no longer throned in the Twickenham 
Temple:'^' Pope had commented upon a passage in 
Tom Thumb, and Fielding had indirectly referred to 
Pope in the Covent Garden Tragedy. When it had 
been' reported' that Pope had gone to see Fmgnm, 
the statement had been at once contradicted. But 
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beea writing against her. 


fieltliiig Tfas noWj like Pope, against Walpole; and 
Josejih Andrews had been published. It may therefore 
be that the compliments in Fhiius and the Champion 
vrero the result of some mp^prochement between the two. 
ft is, nevertheless, curious that, at this very time, an 
■atteiTipt appears to have been made to connect , the' 
novelist with the controversy which presently arose out 
of Cibber’s well-known letter to Pope. In August 
1742 , the month following its publication, among , the 
pamphlets to which it gave rise, was announced The' 
Cudgel ; or, a Cmh-tree Leckire, To the Author of the Dun- 
dad, ■ By Hercules Vinegar, Esq.” This very mediocre,, 
satire in verse is still to he fomid at the British Museum ; 
but ■ even if it were not included in Fielding’s general 
flisciaimer as to unsigned work, it would be difficult,., 
to ' connect it with him. To give but one reason, it 
: would make him the ally and adherent of Gibber,— " 
which is absurd. In all probability, like another Grub 
/■'Street squib under the same pseudonym, it .was by Ealph,: 
who had already attacked Pope, and .continued to main- " 
tain. -the Captain’s character in the Champion long diiltm 
-Fieldirig. had ceased to write for it. It is - even possible.: 
that Ealph had some share in originating the Vinegar 
-family,' for it is ■ noticeable that the paper in which 
they are first introduced hears no initials. In this case 
he would consider himself free to adopt the name, how- 
ever disadvantageous that course might be to Fielding’s 
reputation. And it is clear that, whatever their rela- 
tions had been in the past, they were for the time on 
opposite sides in politics, since while Fielding had been 
vindicating the Duchess of Marlborough, Ealph had 
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Gaiiick had begged him to retrench a certain objection - 

able passage. This Fielding, either from indolence or 
unwillingness, dech'ned to do, asserting that if it -was 
not good, the audience might find it out. The passao'e 
was promptly hissed, and Garrich returned to the green- 
room, where the author was solacing himself with a 
bottle of champagne. “ What is the matter, Garrick 
said he to the flustered actor ; “ wJiat are they hissing 
now?” He ^ was informed with some heat that they 
had been hissing the very scene ho had been asked 
to withdraw, “and,” added Garrick, “they have so 
frightened me, that I shall not be able to collect myself 
again the whole night”-“Oh 1” answered the author, 
with an oath, “they have found it out, have they?” 
This rejoinder is usually quoted as an instance of Field- 
ing s contempt for the intelligence of his audience y but ■ 
nine men in ten, it m.ay be observed, would have said 
something of the same sort. 

The only other thing which need be referred to in 
connection with this comedy— the last of his own 
dramatic works which Fielding ever witnessed upon the 
stage— is Macklin’s doggerel Prologue. Mr. Lawi'ence 
attributes this to Fielding; but he seems to have over- 
looked the fact that in the Miscellanies it is headed, 

“ Writ and Spoken by Mr. Macklin,” which gives it more 
interest as the work of an outsider than if it had been 
a mere laugh by the author at himself. Garrick is re- 
pesented as too busy to speak the prologue ; and Field- 
ing, who has been “ drinking to raise his Spirits,” has 
begged Macklin with his “long, dismal, Mercy-begging 
Face,” to go on and apologise. Macklin then pretends 
to recognise him among the audience, and pokes fun at 
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Ms fiEsietieSj telling him that he had better have 
stuck to ‘^‘honest Alyram Adams^^^ who, ^Hn spight of 
Critics, can make his Eeaders laugh,” The words 
spite of critics ” indicate another distinction between 
Kelding^s novels and plays, which should have its 
weight in any coiriparisoii of them. The censors of the 

■ pit, in, ' the eighteenth century, seem' to have exer- ' 

V cised an unusual influence in deciding whether a play -' 

should succeed or not;^ and, from Fielding’s frequent 
references to friends and enemies, it would almost seem',, 
as if he believed their suffrages to be more important ' 
than a good plot and a witty dialogue. On the other ■ 

' hand, no coterie of Wits and Templars could kill , a 
hook like Joseph Andrews. To saj^ nothing of the 
. ■ opportunities afforded by the novel for more leisurely ^ 

V character- drawing, and greater by.- play of reflection^ 
and description — its reader was an isolated and inde- 
pendent judge ; and in the long run the difference told 
wonderfully in favour of the author. Macklin was 
obviously right in recommending Fielding, even in jest, 

■ to stick 'to: Parson Adams, and from the familiar pub-"'"' 
; ,licity,,,of the advice it may also be inferred, not-G'nIy , • 

: .that;:: was one commonly current, but that ' ' ' 

, the ..novel was unusually popular. 

The IF adding Day was issued separately in February 
1743. It must therefore be assumed that the three 
volumes of Miscellanies., by Henry Fielding, Esq., in 
^ which it was reprinted, and to which reference has so 
often been made in these pages, did not appear until 

^ Miller's Goffee-Eoim^ 1737, for example, was damned by the 
Templars because it was supposed to reflect on the keepers of 
Dlck/s, ” — [B iog. Bmmatim , ) 
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later. ^ They were pubiished by subscription; aiicl 
the llstj in addition to a large number of aiistoeratlc 
and legal names, contains some of more permanent 
interest Side by side with the Chesterfields and MarJ- 
boroughs and Biirlingtons and Denbighs, come William 
Pitt and Henry Fox, Esqs., with Dodington and ' Wim: 
aington and Hanbury Williams. The theatrical world 
is well represented by Garrick and Mrs. Woffington -and'. 
Mrs, CliTe. Literature has no names of any eminence'' 
except that of Young; for Savage and Whitehead, Mallet" 

' and Benjamm Hoadly, are certainly ignes mmores. • Pope 
-is conspicuous for his absence ; so also are Horace Wal- 
pole and Gray, while Bichardson, of course, is . wanting. 
Johnson, as yet only the author of London, and "journey-., 
."man to Cave, could scarcely be expected in the roll ; ' and, 

' ill any case, his friendship for the author of Pamela would.' ' 
' probably have "kept ' Mm a-way. Among some ' other 
-well-known eighteenth, century names are those." of". 
..Dodsley .and Millar the booksellers, and. the famous,"' 
Yauxhali imp'esario Jonathan Tyers. 

The first volume of the Miscellanies, besides a lengthy 
Preface, includes the author’s poems, essays On Gon- 
versation, On the Knowledge of the Characters of Men, 
On Nothing, a squib upon the transactions of the 
Eoyal Society, a translation from Demosthenes, and 
one or two minor pieces. Much of the biographical 
material contained in the Preface has already been made 
use of, as well as those verses which can be definitely 
dated, or which relate to the author’s love-affairs, 

_ The hitherto unnoticed portions of the volume consist 

^ By advertisement in the London Daily Post ami Bmeml Aclmr- 
iUef, they would _ seem to have been published early in A|)rii 1743. 
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cliiefiy of Epistles, in the orthodox eighteenth cen- 
tmy fashion. One — already referred to — is headed 
0/ Tfv^ Ch-eaimss; another, inscrihed to the Duke of 
Eichmond, Of Qood-naiure ; while a third is addressed 
to a friend On the Choice of a Wife. This last contains 
some sensible lines, but although Eoscoe has managed 
to extract two quotable passages, it is needless to imitate 
him here. These productions show no trace of the 
authentic Fielding. The essays are more remarkable, 
although, like Montaigne’s, they are scarcely described 
That on Conversation is really a little 
treatise on good breeding; that on the Oharadm of 
Jica, a lay sermon against Fielding’s pet antipathy 
ypocrisj. ^ Nothing can well be wiser, even now, 
than some of the counsels in the former of these 
papers on such themes as the limits of raillery the 
duties of hospitality, and the choice of subject in gekeral 
conversation. Nor, however threadbare they may look 
to-day, can the final conclusions be reasonably objected 
o; “First, That every Person who indulges his Ill- 
nature or Vanity, at the Expense of others ; and in intro- 
ducing Uneasiness, Vexation, and Confusion into Society 
however exalted or high-titled he may be, is thoroughly 
dl-bred;'’ and “Secondly, That whoever, from the 
Goodness of his Disposition or Understanding, endea- 
vours to his utmost to cultivate the Good-humour and 
Happmess of others, and to contribute to the Ease and 
p^ort of all his Acquaintance, however low in Bank 
Fortune may have placed, him, or however clumsy he 
may be in his Figure or Demeanour, hath, in the truest 
™ of a. Word, o Cldm to Good-Bridirg 
fancies that this essay must have been a favoimite with 
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ia facts worth J300,000. The only other paper in the 
yoliime of any value is a short one Of the Remedy of 
Afflidion for the Loss of om^ Friends^ to which we shall 
presently return. 

The farce of Fury dice, and the Wedding Day, which,, 
with A Journey from this World to the Next, etc.j make up 
the contents of the second volume of the Mmdhnm, 
have been already sufficiently discussed. But the Jmtmy 
-deserves some further notice. It has been suggested 
that this curious Lucianic production may have been^ 
'prompted by the vision of Mercury and^Oharon in the 
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the historian of the Booh of Snobs and the creator of 
■: Major Dobbin. : 

The Chamders of Men is not equal to the CoiwefBatiofi. 
'The theme is a. wider one i and the end- proposed, —that 
of supplying rules for detecting the real . dispositio'ii 
through all the social disguises which cloak and envelop 
It, — can scarcely be said to be attained. But there - are 
happy touches even in this ; and when the : author says 
— will venture to affirm, that I have known some of 
the lest sort of Men in the World (to use the vulgar Phrase,) 
who would not have scrupled cutting a Friend’s' Throat p 
and a Fellow whom no Man should he seen to spealc to, capable 
of the highest Acts of Friendship and Benevolence/’' one , 
recognises the hand that made the sole good- Samaritan 
in Joseph Andrews Lad who hath since been transported 
for robbing'- a Hen-roost.” The account of the ■ Torres-' 
trial Ohrysipus or Guinea, a burlesque on a paper read 
before-' the Eoyal .Society on the Fresh Water Polypus, ' 
is' chiefly interesting from the fact that it is supposed 
to:-be written by 'Petrus Gualterus (Peter. Walter),' who. 
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CJImmpian^ thoiigii the kind of allegory of which it con- 
sists is comiaoii enough with the elder essayists ; and it 
is notable that another book was published in April. 1743, 
under the title of Cardinal Fleuri/s Jmrmy to the other 
JFofkh which is manifestly suggested by Quevedo. 
PleHing^s Jounm/^ however, is a fragment which the 
: .author feigns to have found in the garret of a stationer'- 
in. the Strand Sixteen out of five-and-twenty chapters in- 
-Book i are occupied with the transmigrations of Julian 
:-:,the -Apostate, which are not concluded. Then foilom^s 
■ another chapter from Book xix., which contains the his- ' 

: tory -of Anna Boleyn, and the whole breaks off abruptly. ■- - 
Its best .portion, is undoubtedly the first ten chapters,' ' 

- which relate the writer’s progress to Elysium, and afford '^-'■ 
'. opportunity for many strokes of satire. Such -' are' the '-- 

, whim.si.cal terror of the spiritual traveller in the stage-' -' 
coach, who hears suddenly that his neighbour has died 
of smallpox, a disease he had been dreading all his life ; 
::,and -..the punishment of Lord' Scrape, the miser,- who is -■ 
doomed to dole out money to all comers, and who, after 
“being purified in the Body of a Hog,” is ultimately to 
fetuim to earth again. Nor is the delight of some of -■ 

- those who profit by his enforced assistance less keenly -- ' 
..realised ,I remarked a poetical Spirit in particular, 
who swore lie would have a hearty Gripe at him :' ‘For;''' ' 
says he, the Eascal not only refused to subscribe, to' my ^ 
Works; but sent back my Letter unanswered, tho’ rni 

a better Gentleman than himself/ ” The descrintioiiS' of ■ ^ 
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aaa generous spiriu wnicn is i^ieiamg s inosi} ' engaging 
characteristic. The chapter immediately folio wingj which 
describes' the literary and other inliabitants of Elysium^ 
is eyen better.' Here is Leonidas^ who appears ■ to be 
only . moderately gratified' with the honour recently done'' 
him. b}^ Mr. Gloyer the poet ; here is Homerj toying' with 

h- 

place and the continuity of Ms poems ; lierCj too, is Shake ^ 


Booth as to a disputed passage in his works, adding, “ I 
maiwel nothing so much as that Men will gird themselves 
at discovering obscure Beauties in an Author. Certes 
the greatest and most pregnant Beauties are ever the 
plainest and most evidently striking; and when two 
Meanings of a Passage can in the least ballance our Judge- 
ments which to prefer, I hold it matter of unquestionable 
Certainty that neither is worth a fartHngd' Then, again, 
there are Addison and Steele, who are described with so 


and it is this that makes the chapters in which Minos 
Is shown adjudicating upon the separate claims o.f the 
claimants to enter Elysium the most piquant of ail 
The virtuoso and butterfly hunter, who is repulsed “ 'with: 
great Scorn;” the dramatic author who is adiaitted'(to' 
his disgust), not on account of his works, but because he 
has once lent “the whole' Profits of a Benefit Night to ' a 
Friend;” the parson who is turned back, while Ms poor 
parishioners are admitted ; and the trembling rn'etcli 
'who has been hanged for a robbery of eighteen-pence, ■ to ■ 
which he had been driven by poverty, but whom the judge 
welcomes cordially because he had been a kind father, 
husband, and son : all these are conceived in that humane 
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pleasant a knowledge of tlieir .personalities that^ altliough 
tlie passage lias been often quoted, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be quoted once more : — 

“ Virgil then came up to me, with Mr. Addison under his 
Ariii, Well, Sir, said he, liov/ many Translations have these 
few last Years produced of my j^Eneid f I told Mm, I believed 
several, but I could not possibly remember ; for J had never ■ 
. i’eacl any but Br. TrapplsV — Ay, said he, that is a curious 

■ Piece indeed ! I then acquainted him with the Discovery ■ 

, made^ by Mr. Warhu/rton of the EUusinian Mysteries couched' „■ 

■ ill Ills 6:tli book. What Mysteries ? said Mi\ Addison, The . 
:.:rEkusmimij answered Virgil, which I have disclosed ■■ in my ^ 

: v-6th:Book Howl replied A You never mentioned 

a, word' of any such Mysteries to me in all our Acquaintance. 

T thoiiglit it was unnecessary, cried the other, toa Man of 
y'oiir infinite Learning: besides, you always told me, you 
perfectly understood my meaning. Upon this I thought the 
" Critic : looked a little out of countenance, and turned: aside .. 
to a very meiTj^ Spirit, one IJich Steele, who embraced him, 
-and: told. Mm, He had been - the greatest Man upon Earth ; ■ 
that he: .readily re all the Merit- of his" own Works' - 

to him. Upon v/liich, Addison gave him a gracious Smile, 
and-, clapping. Mm on the Back with ■ much Solemnity, cried 
: out, ■ Well ' said, 'DicJcV 

encountering these and other notabilities, in- ' 
.■'ciiiding'- T^ and Livy, the latter of whom tahes 

.occasion to commend the ingenious performances of Lady --".' 

, .Marl'boimgMs assistant, Mr. Hooke, the author meets 
■ the Apostate, and from this point the 

v ;,rative grows languid. Its unfinished condition may -per- ■■ 

haps be accepted as a proof that Fielding himself had 
.■■:'.wearied .of his scheme. 

The third volume of the Miscellanies is wholly occu- 
pied with the remarkable wmrk entitled the Histmj of the 
Life of the late Mr, Jonathan Wild the Gi'ecit As in the 
^ Dr. Trapp's translation of the Mneid was published in 1718. 
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the Jottmepfrom this W&rU Uihe .Next, &■ is^ mot ■ 

unlikely that the first germ of this may be found in 
the pages of the Champion. Eeputation ”-~says Field- ' 
ing in one of the essays m that periodical — “often 
courts those most who regard her the least. Actions 
V '- have sometimes been attended with Fame, which were 
undertaken in Defiance of it Jonathan Wyld himself 
■ had , for many years no small Share of it in this 'King-:' 

. dom.” The book now under consideration is the elabo-' ■' 
v, ■ 'ration of the idea thus casually thrown out Under -' 

■ ' 'the name of -a. notorious thief-taker hanged at 'Tyburn;' 
in 1725, Fielding has traced the Progress of a Eogue'' 
to the Gallows, showing by innumerable subtle ^touches:';; 
that the (so-called) greatness of a villain doeS; not' ' 
very materially differ from any other kind of ' great- ' 
ness, which is equally independent of goodness7: ''T^^^ 
continually suggested affinity between the ignoble: and:;; 
the pseudo-noble is- the text of the book , Against'-- /v 
genuine worth (its. author is careful to explain) his' satii^k-': 
is in no wise directed. He is far from consMering;^ 

“ Mwgate as no ■ other-' than Human , Nature 'with ■ its-."^ 
Mask off j ” but he , thinks “ we : may, he^ excused, for , siis- 
pecting, that the splendid' Palaces of the Great are often 
m other than Newgate with the Mask on.” Thus Jona- 
than Wild the Great k a prolonged satire upon the spuri- 
ous eminence in which benevolence, honesty, charity, 
and the like have no part ; or, as Fielding prefers' to 
;/ term it, that false or “ Bombast greatness ” w^Hch is so 
j' _ often mistaken for the ^Hrue Sublime in Human Nature ” 
Gi^eatness and Goodness combined. So thoroiigiily 
•■he explained, his intention in the Prefaces to the ■ ■ 
and /to the book itself, that it is difficult to- 
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coiiiprelieiid how Scott could fail to see his drift. Pos- 
sibly^ like some others^ lie found the subject repugnant 
and painful to liis kindly nature. Possibly, too, he did 
not, for this reason, study the book very carefully, for, 
with the episode of Heartfree under one^s eyas, it is 
not strictly accurate to say (as he does) that it presents 
rr “a picture of complete vice, warelieved by any thing -:of 
- Immm feeling^ and never by any accident even deviating 
' ■ If the authors introduction be borne in 

if the book be read steadily in the light there ■ 
no one can refrain from admiring the extraor- 
skill and concentration with which the plan is : 
■ '' ■' ■.' pursue^^^ and. the adroitness with which, at every turn,. 

of Wild 'is approximated to that of those . 

: .. . .seeiixer ' and more illustrious criminals with whom lie is . 

And Fielding has never earned ;' 
one of his chief and characteristic excellences to so great 
perfection : the book is a model of sustained and sleep- 
less irony. To make any extracts from it — still less to 
make any extracts which should do justice to it,-. Is- almost ■ , 
impracticable ; but the edifying discourse between Wild 
' :,' . and Oouiit La E'use in Book i, and the pure , -comedy of 
: ..that: m 'Eook iv. ydth the Ordinary of Newgate (who-nb...... 

jects to wine, but drinks punch because it is no where 
spoken against in Scripture ” ), as well as the account of 
the prison faction between Wild and Johnson,^ with its 

3 SoBie critics at this point appear to have identified Johnson 
and Wild with Lord Wilmington and Sir Kohert Walpole (who re* 
signed in 1742)^ vdiile Mr. Keightley snspects that Wild through- 
out typifies Walpole. Jhit the advertisement from the Publisher ” 
to the edition of 1754 disclaims any such ^‘personal Application.’* 
^"Thc Truth is (he says), as a very corrupt State of Morals is here 
representeds the Scene seems very properly to have been laid in 
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admirable speech of the grave Man against Party may 
all be cited as examples of its style aiid methofl Nor 
should the character of Wild in the last chapter, and 
his famous rules of conduct, be neglected It must he 
admitted, however, that the booh is not calculated -tO'. 

■ suit the nicely-sensitive in letters; or, it may be, added,' 

■ those readers for whom the evolution of a pui-ely intel- 
lectual conception is either unmeaning or ■iiiiinterestiiig;' 

./.'Its place in Fielding’s works is immediately after: Ms, 

. three great novels, and this is more by reason, of its 
./Subject than its workmanship, which could hardly be ■ 
excelled. , When it was actually composed is doubtful 
If it may be connected with the already-quoted ■ passage.' 

, in the Ohampion, it must be placed after March. 1740, 

/ Which is the date of the paper ; but, from b,. reference' tO' 

■ Peter Pounce in Book ii., it might also be . suppo^sed . 
■"to. have been written after Joseph Andreius. . The ■'Bath'' 
■/■:,s.imile in .chapter xiv. Book i., makes it likely.' that:' so'ia,e"'' 
":,.part '.of .it .was penned at that, place, where, from'an'.ep'i"';' 

gram in the Miscellanies written Extempare in the Pump 
Eoom,” it is clear that Fielding was staying, in ,174.2, 
But, whenever it was completed,; we are inclined to think 
that it was planned . and begun before Joseph Andrews 
was published, as it is in the highest degree improbahle'/^ 
that Fielding, always carefully watching the public taster: / 
would have followed up that , fortunate adventure in a 
new direction by a work so,,, entirely: different from it, as 
Jonathan Wild. 

Newgate : Nor do I see any ■Ee.ason for introducing allegory 
,,/at all ; unless we will agree tliat there are, mthont those WallSj 
some other Bodies of Men of worse Morals than those vdthin ; and 
^„:,who', .'have, '.consequently, .a ' Eight' to change,' , Bkce,s with, its: ,pres,eht, " 
^■■Iiihahitants."’ The wTiter' was 'probably Fielding. 
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A second edition of the Mkcellmies appeared in the 
same year as the firsts namely in 1743. From this date 
until the puHication of Tom Jones in 1749, Fielding pro- 
duced no work of signal importance, and his personal 
history for the next few years is exceedingly obscure. 

/ ■W to suspect that this must have been- the 

"iBOst' trying period of Ms career. His health was shat- ■ 
' /tered,: and he had become a martyr to gout, which seri- 
: ously interfered with the active practice of his profession. 
■Again, about, this time,” says Murphy vaguely^ after 
speaking of the Wedding Day, he lost his first vdfe. 
That she was alive in the winter of 1742-3 is ■ clear, for, : 
in the Preface to the; Miscellanies, he describes himself as 
being then laid up, i^witli a favourite Child dying in one ' 
Bed, and my Wi,fe in a Condition very little better, on, 

:, another, attended with other Circumstances, which served : 
as very proper Decorations to such a Scene,” — by which 
Mr.„^"Keightley no doubt rightly supposes him refer 
writs and bailiffs. It must also be assumed: that'; 
:;'Mr,s. ,Fidldmg was alive when the Preface was,written,, „'- 
,,„since,„;'in apologising for an apparent ,delay in publish--' ■ 
ing the - book, he says the “ real Eeason” was “ the ■■ 

' dangerous Illness of one from whom I dra^o [the italics" : 

^ are;, ours],' all the solid Comfort, of my Life.” , There ■■ 
is „ another unmistakable reference to her in one of the, '' 
,:iainor papers in the first volume, viz. that- Of the Remedy - 
of Affliction for the Loss of our Friends, ■ “ I remember ',the, ; 
most excellent of Women, and tenderest of Mothers, 
when, after a painful and dangerous Delivery, she was 
told she had a Daughter, answering; Good God/ have I pro- 
dimd a Qreaiure who is to undergo what I have suffered/ 
Some Years afterwards, I heard the same Woman, on the 






Deatli of mat very Uhild, tlien one oi tlie loveliest Oxea- 
tnres ever seen, comforting lierself reflecting^ that 
her OMM could never know what it ims io feel such a Loss as 
she then larmnted.'^^ Were it not for the passages already 
quoted from the Preface, it might almost be coiicMed 
from tlie tone of the foregoing quotation and the final 
. words of the paper, which refer to our meeting with those' 
we have lost in Heaven, that Mrs. Fielding was ^ already 
■dead ' 'But the use of the word “draw” iii the .'Pre- 
■face alfords .distinct evidence to the contrary. -Ihis'' 
therefore most probable that she died in the latter part 
of 1743, havi.iig been long in a declining state of ■ liealtli. 
For a time her husband was inconsolable. “ The forti- 
tude of mind,” says Murphy, “ with which he met all the 
other calamities of life, deserted him. on this most trying 
occasion.” His grief was so vehement “that his friends 
began to think him in danger of losing Ms reason.” 

That Fielding had depicted Ms first wdfe in SopMa 
Western has already been pointed out, and we have 
the authority of -Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and' 
Eicliardson for saying that she was afterwards repror 
duced in Amelia. “ Amelia,” says the latter, in a letter 
to Mrs. DonneUan, “ even to her noselessmss^ is again his 
first wife.” Some of her traits, too, are to be detected’ in 
the Mrs. Wilson of Joseph Andretvs, But, beyond these 
indications, we hear little about her. Almost all that 
is definitely known is contained in a passage of the 
admirable Introductory Anecdotes contributed by Lady 
Louisa Stuart in 1837 to Lord Wharnclifie^s edition of 


account was based upon the recollections of Lady ButO; 
Lady MaiVs, daughter/ • .. , , 
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“Only those persons (says -Lady Stuart), -are mentioned 
here of whom Lady Bute coiiH speak from her own reeollec- 
tiori or her niotlier^s report. Both had made her well in.- 
formed of every particular that concerned her relation Hemy 
Fielding ; nor was she a stranger to that beloved first wife 
whose picture lie drew in his Amelia, where, as she said, even 
the glowing language -he knew how to employ did not do 
:;more. than justice to tlie amiable qualities of the original, or,' 
tO' her beauty, although this had suffered- a. little - from .the, 
accident related in the novel, — a frightful ovei'turn, which 
• destroyed' the gristle of her nose.^ He loved her passionately, 
and she returned Ms affection ; yet led no happy life, for they 
were almost always miserably poor, and seldom in a state of 
. quiet ' -and ; safety . , All the world knows what vvas ' Ms im- 
prudence ; if ever lie possessed a score of pounds, nothing could 
keep him from lavishing it idly, or make him think of to- 
morrow. Sometimes they were living in decent lodgings 
with tolerable comfort ; sometimes in a wretched garret with- 
out necessaries ; not to speak of the spunging-hoiises and 
hiding-places where he was occasionally to be found. His 


^ That any one could have remained lovely after such a 
catastrophe is difficult to believe. But probably Lady Bute (or 
Lady Stuart) exaggerated its effects ; for — to say nothing of the 
fact that, throughout the novel, Amelia’s beauty is continually 
eommended — in the delightfully feminine description wMeh is 
given of her by Mrs. James in Book xi. chap, i., pp. 114-15 of the 
first edition of 1752, although she is literally pulled to pieces, there 
Is no reference whatever to her nose, which may be taken as proof 
positive that it was not an assailable feature. Moreover, in the book 
as we now have it, Fielding, obviously in deference to contemporaiy 
criticisin, inserted the following specific passages; — “She was, 
indeed, a most charming woman ; and I know hot whether the 
little scar on her nose did not rather add to, than diminish her 
beauty” (Book iv. chap, vii.); and in Mrs. James’s portrait:-— 
“Then her nose, as well proportioned as it is, has a visible scar on 
one side,” Ho previous bioginpher seems to have thought It neces- 
sary to make any mention of these statements, while Johnson’s 
speech about “ That vile broken nose, never cured, and Eichard- 
son’s coarsely- malignant utterance to Mrs. Donnelian, are eveiy- 
where industriously remembered and repeated. 
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elastic gaiety of spirit carried Mm tliroiigli it all ; Ijiit, mean- 
vliilcj care and anxiety were preymg upon lier more delicate 
• mindj --and ■ nnderminiBg ■ her' , constitution. ■ ^ She 'g^radiiaily 
declinedj caiiglit:'a'feTer 5 'and died in his arms/’ 

' As nsualj Mr. Keightley has done his best to test this 
statement to the utmost. Part of liis examination may 
be neglected, because it is based upon the niisconcep- 
tion that Lord .Wharnclifie, Lady Mary^s greatgrand- 
son, and not Lady Stuart, her granddaughter, was the 
^writer of the foregoing ..account But as a set-off to 
the extreme destitution alleged, Mr. Keightley very 
justly observes that Mrs. Fielding must for some time 
have had a maid, since it was a maid who had been 
devotedly attached to her whom Fielding subsequently 
married. He also argues that ‘‘living in a garret and 
skulking in out o’ the way retreats,” are incompatible 
with studying law and practising as a barrister,. Mak-. 
ing every allowance, however, for the somewhat exagger-":": 
...ated way in which those of high rank often speak of ' 
the .distresses of their less opulent kinsfolk, it is-pro- 
bable that Fielding’s married life was one of .continual 
shifts, and privations. Such a state of things . is com- ' 
pletely in accordance with his profuse nature ^ and his 
precarious means. Of his family by the first Mrs, Field- • 
ing no very material particulars have been preserved 
Writing, in November 1745, in the Trm Fatriot^ lie 
speaks of having a son and a daughter, but no son 
by Ms first wife seems to have survived him. The 
late Colonel Chester found the burial of a “James 
Fielding, son of Henry Fielding,” recorded under date „ 
of ;l9th February 1736, in the register of Si Giles In 

passage a^s to Ms imprudence is, oddly enough, omitted 
from Mr. Eeightley’s quotatioa. 
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tlie Fields ; l>ut it is by no means certain that this entry 
refers to the novelist. A daughter, Harriet or Harriotj 
certainly did survive hinij, for she is. mentioned in the 
Forage to Lisbon as being of the party who accompanied 


Mm. Another daughter, as already stated, probably died 
in the winter of 1 742-3 ; and the Journey from this World to 
contains the touching reference to this or another;, 
child, of which Dickens -writes so warmly in one of: his 
'letters.' ''I presently/' says Fielding, speaking of :hiS' 
■'eiitrance^i^^ Elysium, “met a little Daughter, whom , I,, 
'■had lost several Years before. Good Gods ! what Words . 
' can' describe the Raptures, the melting passionate Ten-, 
'derness, with w^Mch we kiss'd each other,, continuing, in 
'Our ' Embrace, with the most extatic Joy, a Space, which ■ 
if Time 'had been measured here as on Earth, could not ■■ 
have been less than half a Year." 

From the death of Mrs. Fielding until the publication 
of the True Patriot in 1745 another comparative blank 
ensues in Fielding's history ; and it can only be filled by 
the assumption that he was still endeavouring to follow 
Ms profession as a barrister. His- literary work seems. ■ , 
,4o' . 'have ..'been confined to ,a Preface- to the ,, second 
edition of his sister’s novel of David Simple, wHch ap- 
peared in 1744. This, while rendering fraternal justice to 
^^ that now forgotten/ book, is memorable for some personal: 
utterances on Fielding's part. In denying the author- 
ship of David Simple, which had been attributed to him, 
he takes occasion to appeal against the injustice of refer- 
ring anonymous works to his pen, in the face of Ms 
distinct engagement in the Preface to the Miscellanies, 
that he would thenceforth write nothing except over his 
OWE signature ; and he complains that such a course has a 
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tendency to injure Mm in a profession to which lie has 
applied with so arduous and intent a diiigencej that Iia 
has had no leisure, if he had inclination, to conipose 
anytMng of this kind (ie. David Simphy^ At the same 
time, he formally withdraws his promise, since it has in 
no wise exempted him from the scandal of ' putting forth 
; anonymous work. From other passages in this 
face,'^' it may be gathered the immediate cause of ' irrita-'' 
tion.was^ the assignment to Ms pen of ^Hhat infamous 
■ paultry libeP’ the Camidicade^ a satire directed at tile 
'■law in general, and some of the subscribers to the Ifis- 
cellanies in particular. ^‘This,” he says, ‘‘accused me 
not only of being a bad writer, and a bad man, '' but" 
wdth downright idiotism, in flying in the face of 'the 
greatest men of my profession.” It may easily ■ be "con-' 
ceived that such a. report must be unfavourable 
. struggling barrister, and. Fielding’s anxiety oh' this, head 
i'S : a .strong proof that he was still hoping to succeed, at'" 

^ the Bar. , To. a subsequent collection of Familiar'' DeUen 
hehmen the Principal Characters in Daiid Simple and some 
others, he supplied another preface three years Jater, to- ■ 
gether with five little-known epistles which, nevertheless,' 
are not -without evidence of liis characteristic touch. 

■A life of ups and downs like Fielding’s is seldom 
remarkable for its consistency. It is therefore not 
surprising to find that, despite his desire in 1744 to 
refrain from writing, he w^as again wilting in 1745. 
The landing of ' Charles Edward attracted him once 
more into the ranks of journalism, on the side of 
'the '-Government, and gave rise to the True Pdrioi, a 
’weekly., paper, the first number of -wHcIi appeared iii 
.’flovember. ,, This, having come to an ^ end with the'.' 
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Eeberiioii^ was succeeded m December 1747 by the 
JmoUie's Journal^ supposed to emanate from ^^Tohn 
Trott-PIaidj Jlsq./* and intended to push the discomfit- 
ure of Jacobite sentiment still further. It is needless 
to discuss these mainly political efforts at any length. 
They are said to have been highly approved by those in 
. power : it is certain that they earned for their author the 
.stigma of “pension VI scribbler.'^ Both' are now very ^ 

, :rare ;. and in Murphy the former is represented . by 
:: twenty-four numbers, the latter by two only. The Trm 
: ' a dream of London abandoned to the ' ' 

rebels, which is admirably graphic; and there is also a 
..prophetic chronicle of events for 1746, in which the ■ 

.. same idea is treated in a lighter and more satirical vem. 

. But perhaps the most interesting feature is the reappear-' 

.. .ance ' of Parson Adams, who addresses a couple oi ' 

. .letters..; .to. .the. same periodical — -one on- the rising gener-.^ ■ 
ally, and the other on the “young England'' of the 
.; day,; as exemplified in a very offensive specimen', he . 
had recently encountered at Mr. Wilson's. Other 
.minoiv points of interest in connection' with the ■ 

' the tradition associating Hogarth ^-' " 

.r wfith; the rude- irVoodcut headpiece (a- Scotch man and '" ' 
woman on an ass led by a monk) which surmounted its 
earlier-numbers, and the genial welcome given in Mo. - 5, 
perhaps not without some touch of contrition, to the 
.^...byro,.;; first volumes, then just published, of Bichardson's -'■ ■ 
.„.,.0ar&OT. .The pen is the pen -of an imagmary .“ corre- 
spondent/' but the words are unmistakably Fielding's 

“ When I tell you I have lately received this Pleasure [i& 
of reading a new master-piece], you will not want me to 
iaforni you that I owe it to the Author of Clabissa. Such 
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Siniplicatyj such Manners, such deep Penetration into Nature :? 
such Power to raise and alarm the Passions, few Writers, 
either ancient or modern, have heeii possessed ol My A.ffec- 
tions are so strongly engaged, and my Fears are so raised, by 
■v^hat I have already read, that I cannot express' my Eagerness ^ 
to see the rest. Sure this Mr. Michardso'n h Master of all 
that Art which Horace compares to Witchcraft 
— Pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet ; : 

Ut Magus. — ” 

■ Between the discontinuance of the True^ Pairiot mi, 
the establishment of its successor occiuTed an event, the 
precise date of which has been hitherto unknown^ "namely, ■ 
Fielding’s second marriage. The account given of this 
.by Lady Louisa Stuart is as follows : — 

■ . [Fielding’s] biographers seem to have been^' shy'/of 

■disclosing that after the death of this charming woinaii'.piis. 

wife] die married her maid. And yet the act"m^as,'.,.not: 
■so discreditable to his character as it may sound." , The maid, 
had few personal charms, but was an excellent creature, .de.-.. 
"Votedly attached to her mistress, and almost broken-hearted 
for her loss. In the first agonies of iiis own grief, which ap- 
proached to frenzy, he found no relief but from vreeping along 
Yvi.th her ; nor solace, when a degree calmer, but in talking 
to her of the angel they mutually regretted This made her 
his habitual confidential associate, and in process of time he 
began to think he could not give his children a tenderer 
mother, or . secure for himself .a more faithful housekeeper and 
nurse. At least this was wdiat he told his friends ; and it is 
certain that her conduct as his vrife confirmed it, and fully 
justified his good opinion.” 

It has now been ascertained that the marriage took 
place at Si Bene’t’s, Paul’s Wliarf, an obscure little cliiH*ch 
in the City, at present surrendered to a Welsh congrega- 
tion, but at that time, like Maij-le-bone old church, mtieh 
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in request for unions of a priyate character. The date 
in the register is the 27th of November 1747. The 
second Airs. Fielding’s maiden name, which has been 
hitherto variously reported as Macdonnell, Afacdonald, 
and Bfacdaniel, is given as Alary Daniel,^ and she is further 
described as ^"'of St. Clement’s Danes, Aliddlesex, Spin- 
: : ster.’’ Either ' preidously to this occurrence, or immedi-'' 

, ately after it, Fielding seems to have taken two rooms in 
v,:alioiise in Back Lane, Twickenham, ‘‘not far,” says the 
Eev. Mr., Cobbett in his MemoTials^ “from the site of 
Copt ' Hall” In 1872 this house was still standing,— a 
■■ quaint old-fasHoned wooden structure;^ — and fromhenee, 
v' on the 25th February 1748, was baptized the first of the '' 
: novelist’s sons concerning whom any definite informa- 
. tioii exists— the William Fielding who, like his' father, - 
:-:beeame, a Westminster magistrate. Beyond ^suggesting : 

■ :that;it may supply a why, during Mrs. Fielding’s- 
■/ ■life-time,, her husband’s earliest biographer made no refer- 
ence to the marriage, it is needless to dwell upon the 
.proximity between the foregoing dates. In other respects ■ 

■ the circumstance noiv first made public is not inconsistent ^ ^ ' 
■with Lady Stuart’s narrative; and 'there is no doubt, 
from the references to her in the Journal of a Voyage to 
Ushn and elsewhere, that Mary Daniel did prove an 
excellent wife, mother, and nurse. Another tiling ' is 
made clear by the date established, and this is that 
the verses “On Felix ; Marry’d to a Cook-Maid ” in the 
Qe%Uefiw%'S,Maga^m^ for July 1746, to which Air. Lawrence' 
refers, cannot possibly have anything to do with Fielding, 

See, .aote .to/' Fielding's letter in Chap. vii. 

® How (less) it no longer exists, and a row of cottages occupies ' ' 
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•alfchoiigli they seem to indicate that alliances of the kind 
were not nnnsual Perhaps Famda had made them 
fashionable. On the other hand, the supposed allusion 
to Lyttelton and Fielding, to be found in the first edition 
of Feregiim Fickle, but afterwards suppressed, receives a 
certain confirmation. “When,” says Smollett, speaking 
of the relations of ■ an imaginary Mr, ^ Spoiidy . with^ 
Gosling' Scrag, who is understood to represent Lyttelton, 
■■“he is inclined to marry his own cook-wench, his gracious 
patron may condescend to give the bride away ; and may 
finally settle him in his old age, as a trading Westminster 
justice.” That, looking to the facts, Fielding’s ' second' 
marriage should- have gained the approval and cotmte-^ 
■nance of Lyttelton is no more than the .upright ::ancl 
honourable character of the ■ latter would ■■ lead 'ms, ; to: 
expect, 

- The JacoUtds Journal ceased to appear in November 
1748, ■ ■ In the early part of the December following, the; 
■remainder of Smollett’s programme came to pass, and, by: 
■Lyttelton’s interest Fielding was appointed a Justice': of , 
the Peace for Westminster. From a letter in the Bedford 
^'Gmmpondence, - dated 13th December 1748, respecting, 
the lease of a house or houses which would qualify Mm 
to act for Middlesex, it would seem that the county was 
afterwards added to his commission. He must have 
entered upon his office in the first weeks of December, 
as upon the ninth of that month one John Salter, was 
committed to the Gatehouse by Henry Fielding, Esq., 
“ of Bow Street, Oovent Garden, formerly Sir Thomas de 
"VeiFs.^* Sir Thomas de Veil, who died in 1746, and whose 
'Memifs had just' been published, could not, however, 

■ have been Fielding’s immediate predecessor. 
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■ Writing from Basingstoke to liis brother Toni, on the 
■29th October 1746, Joseph Warton thus refers to a, visit ; 
. lie paid to Fielding : — 

“ I wish yon had been with me last week, when ! spent ■■ 
■..■two evenings with Fielding and his sister, .who wrote David...: 
"'•Simple, "and ■yon iiiay gness I was very well entertained... The... 
lady indeed .retir’d pretty soon, .but Russell and. I sat. up with the. 
".Poet.^'Pfarton. no . doubt nses the word here^ in the: sense, of ■. 
■.■...■'.^.'ma.k.'er:'-or^' ^■creator ’]. till .one or. two in the morning, nnd , 
■.were ..inexpressibly diverted. I find he values, as he- justly.', 
■.-'■may, .'Ills. Joseph. Andrews above all his writings i . he was. 
extremely ■civil to me, I fancy, on my Father’s account.”^ 

.■■:■ This ■ mention of Joseph A'^idrews has .misled some - of ■. 
-Fielding’s biographers into thinking that ■ -he ranked". 

: that- move! above Tom Jones, But, in -October 1746,". 
Tom Jones had not been published ; and, from the 
:';■ absence --of any reference to it by- Warton, it is only . " 

: -reasonable, .to conclude- that .it had not- yet assumed a- .. 
definite form, or Fielding, who was by no means uncom- 
municative, would in all probability have spoken of it 

^ the Rev. Thomas Warton, Vicar of Basingstoke,'aiid mmQ- - .. 
time Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


r 
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..as. aa. effort ...from. .which.., h6,..ex|}.ect.ed,.,3till. .greater , thfcgs*.': 
It is clear, too, that at this date lie was staying ia Londoii^ 
presiimahiy in lodgings with his sister; and it is also 
most likely that he lived much in tomi when lie was con-' 
ducting the True Patriot mdi the JacoUtis Joimal At 
other times he would ap|.)ear to have had no settled :pkce 
of abode. ■ There are traditions that Tom Joiies-\Ym com- 
posed ill part at Salisburyj in a house at the foot -of 
Milford' Hill ; and again that it was written at Twivert'ohj 
"or Twertoii-on-Avon, near Bat'hj wliere^ as the Vicar 
pointed out in Notes mid Queries for March 15thj ..l'8'7.%;:' 
there still exists a house called Fielding’s Lodge,' ovex': 
thC'^ door, of which is a stone ..crest of,.a.pli(Bnix., 'rising '^ 
'Ol a mural coronet. . This’ latter traditioii is ''siipported., 
by the statement of Mr. Eichard , G-raves, author pi ^ & 
ST/inkial Quixote^ and rector, area , 1750, of ■ the . neigiF; 
bollring ■ parish of Claverton, who '■ says in . his ' Trifimf: 
Anecdotes of the late Balfh AUm, that Fielding while 
.Twerton "used to dine almost ; daily with Allen at. Prior'' 
Park. There are also 'traces' of Ms residence .at. ■Bath 
itself; and of visits to : the, seat 'of, Lyttelton’s' fetheyit' 
Hagley in Worcestershire. Towards the close of 1747 
he had, as before stated, rooms in Back Lane, Tmuck- 
enham ; and it must be, to this, or' to some earlier period 
that Walpole alludes in his Famli Megister (1759) 

Here Fielding met his biinter Muse 

And, as they quaff'd the fiery juice, 

Droll Nature stamp'd each lucky hit 

With unimaginable wit — ■ 

a quatrain in wMch the last lines excuse the first, Ac« 
cording to Mr. CobbetPs already -quoted Memriah of 
Twkhmham^ he left that place upon Ms appointmeiit as a 
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Middlesex magistrate^ when he moyed to Bow Street 
His house in Bow Street belonged to John, Duke of Bed- 
ford ; and lie continued to liye in it until a short time 
before his death. It was subsequently occupied by his 
half-brother and successor, Sir Johnd who,, writing' to' the 
Duke in March 1770, to thank him for his raiinificent 
'' gift £>l an additional ten years to the lease, recalls ^‘^that, 
princely instance of generosity which his Grace shewed/ 
;: : to Ms iate binther, Hemy Fieldi^^ 

■ ■■ What this was, is not specified. It may have been , 

.■'the ■ gilt' 0 leases of those tenements which,- 'as^ 

explained, were necessary to qualify Fielding to;act - 

■ .as, a Justice of the Peace for the county of ■ Middlesex ,, 
it' nnay ' even have ■ been the lease , of the Bow Street. 

' house or it may have been simply a gift of money. , 
riB'ttt whatever it wus, it was something considerable. In 

■ Ills appeal, to the Dulm, at the close of the last chaptei"^ - 

'■ Pleldm obligations,, and in Ms dedi- 

cation of Tom Jones to Lyttelton,' he returns again to his 

, Grace^s beneficence; ■ Another - person,, of whose - kind- " 
n.ass,, grateful hut indirect mention, is made in the same 
dedication, is Ealph Allen, who, according to Derrick, 
■hhe Bath.M.C., sent the novelist a present of £200, before 
he had even made his acquaintance,^ ■ which, from the 
■/■.reference to' Allen in Joseph Andrews^ probably began' ■■ 
before 1742. Lastly, there is Lyttelton himself, 'Con-" 

, ,ceraing„whoni 5 in addition to a sentence which imp'Iies that '- -'-^ 
he actually suggested the Tviiting of Tom Jones^ we have 

In .tlie- ..riots of ’ 80 — as Dickens lias not forgotten to note' 
m':Baniaby Rudge — -tlie iionse ^was destroyed by.tke iaob, ^wlio '. 
burned Sir John’s goods in tlie street (Boswell’s Johnsonf clian, 
kx.) 

® Derrick’s Letter 1767, ii, 95. 
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tlie express statements on Fielding^s part that “ without 
your Assistance this History had ncTer heen completcdj” 
a, lid “I partly owe to you rny Existence during great 
Part ol the Time which I have employed in composing 
These words must plainly be accepted as indicating 
pecuniary help ; and, taking all things together, there 
can be little doubt that for some years antecedent to his 
appointment as a Justice of the Peace, ..Fielding iras in 
straitened circumstances, and was largely aided, if not' 
.practically supported, by his friends. Even supposing: 
him. to. have been subsidised by Goveriinient as alleged, ' 
his profits from the TmeFairiot and the JacoUte^s Journal 
coiiicl not have been excessive ; and his gout; of which ■ 
he speaks in one of his letters to the Duke of Bedford; 
must have been a serious obstacle in the way of his legal ' 
labours. 

Tho History of Tom Jones^ a Fourdling, was published 
by Andrew Millar on the 28tli of February 1749, and 
its appearance in six volumes, 12mo, wm announced, in'".: 
thQ: General A dveriizer of that day’s date. There had .been : 
no author’s. name. .on the title-page ot Joseph Andrews j ' 
hut Tom Jones was duly described as by Henry Fielding, 
Esq.,” and bore the motto from Horace, seldom so Justly 
applied, of Mm’cs hominim muUorum viditJ The adver- 
tisement also ingenuously stated that as it was “impossible 
to get Sets bound fast enough to answer the Demand lor 
them, such Gentlemen and Ladies as pleased, naight have 
them sew’d in Blue Paper and Boards at the Price of 
16s, a Set” The date of issue sufficiently disposes of 
the statement of Cunningham and others, that the book 
was written at Bow Street. Little more than the 
dedication, which is preface as well, can have been pro- 
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d'ucecl by Fielding in his new liome. Making fair allow- 
ance for tlie usual tardy progress of a book tbroiigli the 
press, and taking into consideration the fact that the 
author was actively occupied with his yet unfamiliar 
magisterial duties, it is most probable that the last chapter 
of Tm Jones had been penned before the end of 1748, 
ant! that after that time it had been at the printers. For 
4he' exact price paid to the author by the publisher on 
this occasion wc are indebted to Horace Walpole, who, ' 

. writing to George Montagu in May 1749, says— Millar. ■ 

■ ■ the bookseller has done very generously by him [Field- 
ing]': finding Tom Jones, for which he had given Mm ■ 
■six hundred pounds, sell so greatly, he has since given 
him another himdred.” 

It is time, however, to turn from these particulars: to ■ 
the book itself. In Joseph Andrews, Fielding^s work, had . 

. been"', mainly experimental. He had set out: 'mth'.' an.':' 
intention which had unexpectedly developed into some- 
thing' else.; ■ That something else, he had explained, was:: 
the"'; comic epic in prose.: He had 'discovered itS: .scope ... 
':"and' possibilities only' when it was too late to re-cast .his: 
original design ; and though Joseph Andrews has all the 
"fresimess and energy of a first attempt in a new direc-" ' 
.tio.n,.,.it..has "also the manifest disadvantages of a mixed' 
conception and an uncertain plan. No one had per- 
ceived these defects more plainly than the author; and 
in Tom Jones he set himself diligently to perfect his 
..■new-found . method. He .believed that he- foresaw .a :■' 
« 2 iew Province of Writing,” of which he regarded him- 
self with Justice as the founder and lawgiver ; and in the 
prolegomenous, or introductory Chapters ” to each book 
■—those delightful resting-spaces where, as George Eliot 
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says^ lie seems to bring Ms am-cliair to the prosceniiiin 
and chat with us In all the lusty ease of Ms line English 
—he takes us, as it were, into his confidence, and dis- 
coiirses frankly of his aims and his way of work. He 
looked upon these little initial Essays ” indeed, as an 
indispensable part of his scheme. They have ' given" Hm, 
says lie more than once, ‘‘the greatest Pains in composing”' 
of "' any part of his book, and he hopes that, like : the' 
■Grreek and Latin mottoes in the Spectator^ they may serve': 
to'. ' secure him against imitation by inferior authors.:^ : 
Naturally a great deal they contain is by this ", time 
'comnioiiplace, although it was unhackneyed enough when. 
Yielding wrote. The absolute necessity in work ,of this:: 
kind, for genius, learning, and knowledge of the" world,, 
the constant obligation to preserve charactei' and, pro- 
bability— to regard variety and the law of contrast 
these '.are things with wdiich the modern .tiro, (however 
much , he may . fail to possess or observe tliem) ., ,is > now'; 
supposed to bo' at least theoretically acquainted, , 
therO' 'are other chapters -in. which FieHing/niay also', 
be said to reveal his personal point of view, and 
these can scarcely be disregarded. Plis “Fare,” he 
says, following the language of the table, is “Human 
Natuke,” which he shall first present “in that more 
plain and simple Manner in which it is found in the 
Country,” and afterwards “hash and ragoo it with all 
the Mgh French and Italian seasoning of Affectation and 
Vice which Courts and Cities afford.” His inclinatioB, 


^ Notwithstanding this warning, Cumberland (who copied so 
much) copied these in his novel of Henry, On the other hand, 
Fielding’s f rench^ and Polish translators omitted them as super* 

flllOUS. 
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lie 'aclmitSj is ratlier to the middle and- -lower classes 
tlian to “ tlie I'ligiiesfc Life/' which he considers to present 
ygyy Hiiiiioiir or Entertammeni”. His characters 
■.:(.iiS:before)vare> upon actual . experience ■; or, .as. he 
terms it, ** Conversation/’ He does not propose to pre- 
sent his reader with “Models of Perfection;” lie has 
'never' happened to meet with those ^4‘aultless Monsters.” 
Be- holds that mankind is constitutfonally defective, ^nd 
that a single bad act does not, of necessity, imply a bad 
nature. He has also observed, without surprise, that 
■virtue dll this world is not always “the certain Eoad to 
■HappiBess,” nor “Vice to Misery.” In short, having 
been admitted behind the Scenes of this Great Theatre; ■ 
of .nature,” lie paints humanity as he has found it, ex- 
tenuating .nothing, nor setting down aught in mahco, 
but reserving the Mi force of his satire 'and irony for 
affeetation. and. hypocrisy. His sincere^- ■ endeavour, '.-he; 
says moreover in his dedication to Lyttelton, has been 
“to recommend Goodness and Innocence,” and promote 
■the -cause of religion and virtue.. And he has, all the;, 
e' 0 .nscioiisness that what he is engaged -upon is no. ord.i- 
nary enterprise. He is certain that Ms pages will outlive 
■both .'^“their own .infirm Author” and his enemies.; and* 
he appeals to Fame to solace and reassure him — 


“ Come, bright Love of Fame,” — says the beautiful “ Invo- 
cation” which begins the thirteenth Book, — “ inspire mjglow- 
'iiig ..-Breast : Not. thee I call, who over swelling Tides of Blood . 
and Tears, dost bear the Heroe on to Glory, -while Sighs of 
Millions waft liis spreading Sails ; but thee, fair, gentle Maid, 
whom Ihies% happy Nymph, first on the 'Banks of Hehrus 
didst produce. Thee, whom Jfmonia educated, whom Manim 
charm’d, and who, on that fair Hill whicM overlooks the 
-proud Metropolis of BriUdji^ sat, with tliy Milton^ sweetly 
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timmg the Heroic Lyre; fill my ravislieil Fancy witli tlia 
Hopes of cliarming Ages yet to come, Foretel me tiiat some 
tender Maid, whose Grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter 
when, under the fictitious Name of pSojjhia^ she reatls the ivjil 
Worth nrhich once existed in my Gharlotte, shall, from her 
sympathetic Breast, send forth the heaving Sigh. Do thou 
teach me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nay, even to feed 
on future Praise. Comfort me by a solemn Assurance,' that 
when the little Parlour in which I sit at this Instant, shall 

■ be' 'reduced to a w'-orse furnished Box, I shall be read, with' 
Honour, by those wdio never knew nor saiv me, and whom I' 
shall neither know nor see.’^ 

HO less ' eamestiiess, after a mock apostrophe to ' 
^ Wealth, lie appeals to Genius : — 

Teach me (he exclaims), which to thee is, no difficult ' 
'.Task, to know Mankind better than they know themselves, 

■ Bemove, that 'Mist which dims the Intellects of. Mortals,, and ' 

■ causes . them to adore Men for their Art, or to detest theni'"' 
:'Tor . their Cunning in deceiving others, when they are,'iii'' 

Eeality, the Objects only of Bidicule, for deceiving themselves, 

;' Skip off . the thin Disguise of WTsdomfrom '^Self-Gonceitj' Of'' 
.■Plenty from Avarice, and of Glory from Ambitioii. ' ■ Come^ 

■ thou,' ■that hast inspired - thy Aristoplmmsy ihj Bmcm-, ■ thy -■ 
Cervantes, thy Rabelais, thy Moliere, thy Bliakcspear, thy Swift, 

: .thy- Jfawam, ■ filh my Pages with Hiim,oiiiv ■ Till Maiiknid :■ 
leam the Good-Nature to laugh only at the Follies of others, 
and the Humility to grieve at their own.” 

From the little group of immortals who are here 
enumerated, it may be gathered with whom Fielding 
sought to compete, and with whom he hoped hereafter 
to-be associated. His hopes were not in vain. Indeed, 

' in one respect, he must he held to have even outrivalled 
that particular predecessor mth whom he has been 
oftenest compared. Like Don Quixote, Tom Jones is the 
'precursor of %new order of things,— the earliest and 
freshest- expression of a new departure in art. But 
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while, Tom Jofies is, to the full, , as amusing as Don 
Quixote^ it lias the advantage of a greatly superior 
plan, and an interest more skilfully sustained. The 
incidents which, in Cervantes, simply succeed each other 
like the scenes in a panorama, are, in Tom Joms^ but 
parts of an organised and careMly*arranged progression 
^:towards^ a foreseen conclusion. As the hero and heroinev 
"' cross :aiid re-cross each other’s track, there is scarcely" 
.an episode which does not aid in the rnoidng forward 
■'■of ' the story. Little details rise lightly and naturally 
■■to the surface of the narrative, not more noticeable at' 
first than the most everyday occurrences, and a feW' 
pages farther on become of the greatest importance,:: 
The hero makes a mock proposal of marriage to Lady 
Bcllastoii. It scarcely detains attention, so natural 
expedient does it appear, and behold in a chapter or 
■■"■two it has. become a terrible ■weapon in the" hands of the.', 
injured Sophia ! Again, when the secret of Jones’ 
birtlri is finally disclosed, we look back and discover 
a hundred little premonitions which escaped us at first,. ■• 
■but' which, read by ■the light ..of 'Our-. latest. ■knowledge, 

:. assume a fresh sigiiificaiice. , At the same, time, it must 
be admitted that the over-quoted and somewhat antL":' 
quated 'dictum of Coleridge, by which Tom Jones is- 
grouped with the Alchemist and (Edipus TyramuSy as one 
of the three most perfect plots in the world, requires 
revision. It is impossible to apply the term ‘‘ perfect ’’ 

: Mack been slied . respe,cting Fielding’s reason ■ .for ■ 

making bis liero illegitimate. But may not “ The History of Tom 
FmndlmgJ }i8i.Ye had 'no subtler origin ■than the recent ., 
establishment of the Foundling Hospital, of which Fielding had 
mitten in the Chmipim^ and in which Ms frSnd Hogarth was 
interested ? 
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to a work -which .contains such an inexplicable stiiniWiag-*... 
rHock as the Man of the HilFs story. Then again, pro- 
gress and animation alone will not make a perfect plot, 
unless probability be superadded. And altho-ogh it can- 
not be said that Fielding disregards probability, he 
certainly strains it considerably. Money is conveniently ' 

■ lost, and found; the naivest coincidences .continiiaily:^ 
'■ occur; people turn up in the nick of time at the exact': 
'■■ spot required, and develop the most needful (but entirely v. 

■ casual) relations with the characters.' Sometimes 'an- ^ 
'. ■ episode is so inartistically introduced as to he ■almost: ■ 
■:^' clumsy. Towards the end of the book, for instance,::' 
^■■it has to he shown that Jones has still some power. .of :::' 
" resisting temptation, and. he accordingly receives .from,. a'' ■ 

■ ■ kirs. Arabella Hunt, a written offer of her . hand, ■which':: 

' : .he declines. ... Mrs. Hunt’s name has never been mentioaeid''"' 
'.. before, nor, after this, occurrence, is it mentioned,:,, '.again:"' : 

But in the brief fortnight which Jones has been in town, 
with his head full of Lady Bellastori, Sophia, and the 
rest, we are to assume that he has unwittingly inspired 
her with so desperate a passion that she proposes and is 
refused — all in a chapter. Imperfections of this kind 
are more worthy of consideration than some of the 
minor negligences which criticism has amused itself by 
detecting in this famous book. Such, among others, 

.'"■ '■is the discovery made by a writer in the Gentleman^ $ 
Magmine^ that in one place winter and summer come too 
close together ; or the “ strange specimen of oscitancy ” 
which another (it is, in fact, Mr. Keightley) considers 
it worth while to record respecting the misplacing of 
the village of ■ JIambrook To such trifles as these last 
‘ the precept of %m offenim mamlis may safely be applied, 
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aitliongli Fielding, wiser than Ms critics, seems ,to have 
foreseen the necessity for still larger allowances 

Cruel indeed,” says he in Ms proerainm to Book XL, 
“woiiH it be, if such a Work as this History, which hath em- 
ployed some Thoxisands of Hours in the composing, should 
'be liable to be condemned, because some' particular", Chapter, ^ 

• dr 'vperhaps Chapters, may be obnoxious to very just and 
sensible Objections. ... To write within such severe Bales ■ 
as 'these,' is as impossible as to live up to some splenetic ^ 
Opinions; and if we .Judge according to the Sentiments of 
some Critics, and of some Christians, no Author will be saved ; 
■in this World, and no Man in the next.” 

■ ■ Notwithstanding its admitted superiority to Joseph 
MndrewS' as a work of art, there is no male character in 
Tom'^ Joms which can compete with Parson Adams— ^ 
none certain-ly which we regard with' equal admiration. 
Allworthy, excellent compound of Lyttelton and Allen: 
bhough'he:be, Teiiiaiiis , always a little stiff and cold in 
comparison with the veined humanity ” ai’ound him. 
We feel of Mm, as of another impeccable personage, that 
;^A'^:icahnotbr0aA^^ in, that /fine .air,. That pure severity 
"O'f perfe'Ct light,” and that we want the., .“ warmth and 
nolour ” .which we find' in Adams. Allworthy is a type 
rather than a character— a fault which, a,lso seems to 
apply to that Moii^resque hypocrite, the younger 
Blifil. Fielding seems to have welded this latter 
.logetlier, rather than to have fused him entire, and 
the result is a certain lack of verisimilitude, which 
makes us wonder., how Ms pinchbeck professions and 
vamped-up virtues could deceive so many persons. 
"Ob. the' other hand, his father,. Captain John Blifil, 
has all the look of life. Nor can there be any doubt 
about the vitality of Squire Western. Whether the 
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germ of liis character be derived from Addison's Toij 
Foxhunter or aotj it is certain that Fielding iiiiist have 
had siiperabnndant material of Ms own from 'wMcli to 
model -tHs thoroughly representative, and at . the same 
time, completely individual character. Western has all 
the rustic- tastes, the narrow prejudices, /the miperlect 
education, the unreasoning hatred- to the court, - i?Meh' 

- distinguished the Jacobite country gentleman 
' Georgian era; but his divided love for liis daughter; 
and his horses, his good-humour and his shrewdness, 
his foaming impulses and his quick siibsidiiigs, his 
-tears, Ms oaths, and his barbaric dialect, are all essential: 
■features in a personal portrait. When Jones has rescued. - 
-■Sophia, he will give him all his stable, the Chevalier 
. and Miss Slouch excepted ; when he finds he is in, love^ 
-with her, he is in a frenzy to '' get at un ” and /‘tspoil Ms" 
-Caterwauling.” 'He mil . have , the surgeon’s^ .heart's': . 
blood if he takes a drop too much from Sophia's white 
arm ; when she opposes Ms wishes as to Blifil, he will 
turn her into the street with no more than a smock, 
and give his estate to the zinhing Fund.” Throughout 
the book he is gualis ah -boisterous, brutal, jovial, 

and inimitable ; so that w’hen finally in Chapter the 
Last,” we get that pretty picture of him in Sophy's 
nursery, protesting that the tattling of his little grand- 
daughter is “ sweeter Music than the finest Cry of Dogs 
in England” we pai-t with Mm almost with a feeling of 
esteem. Scott seems to have thought it unreasonable 
that he should have taken a hearting so unresistingly 
the friend of Lord Feilamar,” and even Hats that 
v"' the passage is an interpolation, although he wisely refrains 
'i.rfrom suggesting by whom, and should have known that 
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it was in the first edition. With -all deference to so 
eminent an authority, it is impossible to share his 
hesitation.. Fielcling was Miy aware that even the 
bra¥6st have their fits of panic. It must besides be 
remembered that Lord Feilamar*s friend was not an . 
effeminate dandy^ but a military man— probably a pro- 
fessed sahrmr^ if not a salaried bully like Captain Stab 
in the MaMs Progress; that he was armed with a stick:^.; 
and Western was not; and that he fell upon him in : ; 
the most unexpected manner, in a place where he was 7: 
wholly out of Ms element. liris mconceivable that ':the 7 ^ 
sturdy squire, with Ms faculty for distributing Flicks ^7 ■ 

I and ^^Dowses/^ — who came so valiantly to the aid of 

with Blifil and Thwackiim,— - 
was likely,, under any but very exceptional circum- 
stances, to be dismayed by a cane. It was the excep- 
tional character of the assault which made a coward of 
,,, ^ Mm,; and Fielding, wdio had the keenest eye for in» 
consistencies of the kind, knew perfectly well what ho 
|: ' was doing.- 

7 Of the remaining dramatis persmm — the swarming 

^1 Individualities with which the gi*eat comic epic is literally 
I' alive,” as Lord Monboddo said — it is impossible 

to give any adequate account. Few of them, if any, are 
. open to the objection already pointed out with respect to 
!7 ' Allworthy and the younger Blifil, and most of them bear 

'.7' signs of having been closely copied from living models, 

I Parson Thwackum, with his Antinomian doctrines, his 
I, ^ bigotry, and Ms pedagogic notions of justice ; Square 
;|7; the pMIosopher, with his faith in human virtue (alas I 
... < poor Square), and Ms cuckoo-cry about ** the unalterable 
I , _ Eiile'of Eight and the eternal Fitness of TMngs Par- 
I'’.;:/’''' K 
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germ. of. Ills character.be, derived from Addison’s,, Torj 
Foxhunter or not, it is certain that Fielding iiinst have 
had superabundant material of his oivn from which to 
model this thoroughly ■ representatives and at the same 
timCj completely individual character. Western has all 
the rustic tastes, the narrow prejudices, the : imperfect' 
■education, the unreasoning hatred to, the c,ourt, .■which:, 
distinguished the - Jacobite country gentleman. -of' the' 
■(jeorgian era; but his divided love for Ills daughter, 
and Ms horses, his good-humour and his shrewdness, ' 
■■■his foaming, impulses and his quick siibsidings, ■ Ms 
tears, his oaths, and his barbaric dialect, are all essential 
■features in a personal portrait. Jones has rescued- 

■ Sophia, he will give him all liis stable, the -ChC'Valier. 

■ and .Miss Slouch excepted ; when he finds he is. in ■ love 

with her, he is in a frenzy .to '' get at mi ’ ’ and .“.spoil Ms, 
Caterwauling.” .- He. will have the surgeon’s, - ^'hearfe; 
blood if he takes a drop too much from Sophia’s white 
arm ; when she opposes his wishes as to Blifil, he will 
turn her into the street with no more than a smock, 
and 'give his estate to the “a;MmyFund.” , Thimighoiit., 
the book he is qualis ah -boisterous, brutal, jovial, 

and inimitable ; so that when finally in “ Chapter the 
Last,” we get that pretty picture of him in Sophy’s 
nursery, protesting that the tattling of his little grand- 
daughter is “ sweeter Music than the finest Cry of Dogs 
in England^'^ we pai*t with Mm almost with a feeling of 
esteem. Scott seems to have thought it unreasonable 
that he should have “taken a beating so unresistingly 

idrom the friend of Lord Fellaniar,” and even Mats that 
the passage is an interpolation, although he wisely refrains 
^ from suggesting by whom, and should have known that 
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eiaineat an authority, it is impossible, to, 'share liis 
hesitation. Fielding was fully aware that even the 
bravest have their fits of panic. It must besides be 
remembered that Lord Fellamar’s friend was not an 


Jones in his battle-royal with Blifil and Thw^ackiim,— 
was likely,, under any but very exceptional cimini- 
stances, to be dismayed by a cane. It was the excep- 
tional character of the assault which made a coward of 
him ; and Fielding, who had the keenest eye for in- 
consistencies of the kind, knew perfectly well what lie 
was doingv' 

Of the remaining dramufis ^ersonm ^ — the swarming 
individualities with which the gi’eat comic epic is literally 
“ail alive,” as Lord Monboddo said— it is impossible 
to give any adequate account. .Few of them, if any, are 
open to the objection already pointed out with respect to 
Allworthy and the younger Blifil, and most of them bear 
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tridge— the iinapproacliahle Parfcrldgej— with iris super' 
stition, his Tanitjs and Ills perpetual Infmd-um regina^ 
but whoj notmthstanding all Iiis cheap Latinitjy can- 
not construe an unexpected phrase of Horace ; Ensign 


Mortherton, with his Ta,giie and disrespectful 


lections of young Nightingale and Parson 

■ Supple : — each is a definite character bearing , upon liM 
forehead the mark of Ms absolute fidelity to hiiinan 
nature. Nor are the female actors less accurately ' 
conceived. Starched Miss Bridget Allworthypwith her 
pinched Hogarthian face ; Miss Western, with her dis- 
jointed diplomatic jargon ; that budding Slipslop, Mrs. 
Honour; worthy Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Mtzpatrickj .MrSi 
Waters, Lady Bellaston, — all are to the full as real 
Lady Bellaston especially, deserves more ■ than.''. a vrord."= 
Like Lady Booby in Joseph Andrews^ she is not a' pleasant":' 
character; but the picture of the fashionable demirep, ii. 
/ cynical, sensual, and imperious, has never been drawn'''" 
....more. vigorously, or more completely— -even. by. Bakac',." 
Lastly, there is the adorable Sophia herself, whose pardon 
should be asked for naming her in such close proximity 
to her frailer sister. Byron calls her (perhaps wdth a 
slight suspicion of exigence of rhjrme) too “ emphatic ; 
meaning, apparently, to refer to such passages as her con- 
versation wdth Mrs. Fitzpatrick, etc. But the heroine 
of Fielding's time — a time which made merry over a 
^ lady’s misadventures in horsemanship, and subjected her 
to such atrocities as those of Lord Fellamar — required 
■to, be strongly moulded; and Sophia Western is ’.pure 
, -and -Womanly, in spite of her unfavourable surroundings: 
She is a charming example— the first of iier race— of an 
' un^entimentalised flesh-and-Mood heroine; and, Time 
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lias bated no jot of her frank vitality or her healthy 
beauty. Her descendants in the jmodem novel are far 
more numerous than the family which she bore to the 
fortunate— the too fortunate— Mr. Jones. 

And this reminds us that in the foregoing enumera- 
tion we have left out Hamlet. In truth, it is by no 
means easy to speak of this handsome, but very im- 
heroic hero. Lady Mary, employing, curiously enough, 
the very phrase which Fielding has made one of his 
characters apply to Jones, goes so far as to call him a 
“sorry scoundrel;” and eminent critics have dilated upon 
Ms fondness for drink and play. But it is a notable 
instance of the way in which preconceived attributes 
are gradually attached to certain characters, that there 
is in reality little or nothing to show that he was either 
sot or gamester. With one exception, when, in the joy of 
his heart at his benefactor’s recovery, he takes too much 
wine (and it may be noted that on the same occasion 
the Oatonio Thwackum drinks considerably more), there 
is no evidence that he was specially given to tippling, 
even m an age of hard drinkers, while of his gambling 
there is absolutely no trace at aU. On the other hand, 
he is admittedly brave, generous, chivalrous, kind to 
the poor, and courteous to women. What, then, is his 
cardinal defect? The answer lies in the fact that Field- 
ing, following the doctrine laid down in his initial 
chapters, has depicted him under certain conditions (in 
which, it is material to note, he is always rather the 
tempted than the tempter), with an unvarnished truth- 
fulness which to the pure-minded is repugnant, and to the 
prurient indecent. Remembering that he too had been 
young, and reproducing, it may be, his own experiences, 


I 



prone to fall away by accident or passion,— can scarcely 
deny the truth of Tom J ones. That such a person cannot 
propMy serve as a hero now is rather a question of our 
time than of Fielding's, and it may safely be set aside. 
One objection which has been made, and made with 
reason, is that Fielding, while taking care that Nemesis 
:;;shall, follow his hero's lapses, has spoken of. .them with' 

: t00: much indulgence, or rather without sufficient 'excuse; 
Coleridge, who was certainly not squeamish, seems- to 
■have felt • this when, in a MS. note in the well-Mowij' 
-British Miiseum- edition, he says 

“ Even in this most questionable part of Tom Jones [is. 
the Lady Bellaston episode, chap, ix. Book xv.], I cannot but 
think ate frequent refection on it, that an additional para- 
graph, more fully & forcibly unfolding Tom Jones's sense 
of self-degradation on the discovery of the trae character of 
the relation, in which he had stood to Lady Bellaston— Ms 
awakened feeling of the dignity and manliness of Chastity — 
would have removed in great measure any just objection, at 
all events relating to Fielding himself, by taking in the state 
of manners in his time." 


^.. These notes. were commumicated by Mr. James Gillmaii to The 

LiUrary Mmmm of Samuel Taylor Coleridge^ published by H, H. 
Ooieridge in 1836. The hook in which they were made, {It is tlie 
four volume edition of 1773, and has Gillman's book-plal^), is now 
The above transcript is from the MS, ' 
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amst liypocrisy, affectatioBj insincerity 

he wages war. And what a keen and 
-tion, — what a perpetual faculty of sur- 
endless variety of method ! Take the 
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lislied Vamty of Hwmm Wishes^ l)y dying sucldenlj of 
apoplexy while he is consideriiig wliat lie will do with 
Mr. Allworthy's property (when it reverts to him) 
".or that- admirable scene^ coramended by Macaiilajj of 
Partridge at the Playhouse, which is none the woKe 
because it has. just a slight look of kinship with that other 
^ famous visit which Sir Eoger de Coverley paid to Philips's 
yDistresi Mother . , Or take again, as utterly unlike either 
of these, that burlesque Homeric battle in the church- 
yard, where the ** sweetly - winding Stour" stands for 
reedy Simois,” and the bumpkins round for G-reeks’ 
and Trojans! " Or take yet once more, though it is 
w’-oful work to ; offer bricks from this edifice which hm 
^nlready (in -a sense) outlived the Escorial,^ the still more 
diverse passage which depicts the changing coniict in .. 
Black "George's mind as to whether he shall return-tO' ■ 
Jones "the sixteen guineas that he has found : — ' 

- Black George having received the Purse, set forwaid' .- to--'..' 

■ wards. -the Alehouse ; but in. the. Way Thought: occurred'- . 
whether he '.should not detain this Money likewise. . ■ "His"-' 
Oonseience, however, immediately started at this Suggestion, 
and began: to .upbraid him with Ingratitude to Ms Benefaetor. 
To this his Avarice answered, ‘'That Ms conscience should 
vhave'. considered that Matter before, when he deprived poor 
Jones of his 5001. That having quietly acquiesced in what 
was of '.so much greater Importance, it was absurd, if not clowa- 
right Hypocrisy, to affect any Qualms at this Trifie.'“In 
return to which, Conscience, like a good Lawyer, attempted 
to distinguish between an absolute Breach of Trust, as here 
where the Goods were delivered, and a bare Concealment of 
wbat was found, as in the former Case. Avarice presently 
treated this with Bidicule, called it a Distinotion mthout a 
Difference, and absolutely insisted, that when once all Pre- 

} THe'EscoriahJt will be remembered, wa^ partially burned In 
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teasiOHS of Honour and Tirtne were given up in anyone/ 
Instancej that there was no Precedent for resoiting to tiieiii 
upon a second Occasion. In sliortj poor Conscience had cer- 
tainly been defeated in the Argument/ had not Fear stept in 
to her Assistancej and veiy strenuously urged, tliat the real 
Distinction between the two Actions, did not lie in the dif» 
terent degrees of Honour, but of Safety': For that the secret- 
ing _ the 5001. was a Matter of very little Hazard ; wlierea»s 
the detaining the sixteen Guineas was liable to the utmost 
Banger of Discovery. 

^^By this friendly Aid of Fear, Conscience obtained a 
compleat Victory in the Mind of Black George^ and after 
' ■ making- M a few Gompliments on Ms Honesty, forced him '' 

to deliver the Money to JonesP 

- ■ W one remembers that this is but one of many ■. 

’ ■ sucli: passages, and that the book, notwithstanding' the 
: indiilgenee claimed by the author in the Preface, : and- ' 
despite a certain hurry at the close, is singalarly even 
in its workmanship, it certainly increases our respect 
for the manly genius of the writer, who, amid all the 
distractions of ill-health and poverty, could find the 
courage to pursue and perfect such a conception. It 
is true that both Cervantes and Bunyan wTote their 
immortal works in the confinement of a prison. But 
they must at least have enjoyed the seclusion so need- 
ful to literary labo'ur ; while Tom Jones was witten here 
and there, at ail times and in ail places, with the dun 
at the door and the wolf not very far from the gate.^ 

The little sentence quoted some pages back from 
Walpole’s letters is sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
of its iimnediate success. Andrew Miliar was shrewd 

^ Salisbury, in the neiglibourbood of wbicb Tom Toms is laid, 
claims tbe originals of some of the characters. Tbwackum is said 
, to have been Hele, a schoolmaster; Square, one Chubb, a Deist; 
and Dowling the lawyer a person named Stillmgfleet. 
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um consEituMonai confusion, and he if 
not Ukeiy to have given an additional £100 to the 
author of any book without good reason. But tlje indi- 
cations of that success are not very plainly impressed 
upon the public prints. The GenUemm’s Magadm for 
1749, which, as might he expected from Johnson’s con- 
nection with it, contains ample accounts of his own 
teagedy of Irene and Eichardson’s recently-piiblishod 
Ghnssa, has no notice of Tora Jmes, nor is there even 
any advertisement of the second edition issued in the 
same year. But, in the emblematic frontispiece, it 
appears under Olarksa (and sharing with that work a 
possibly unintended f--- ‘ 
in a bottle of Nantes), 
the year; and in the 
one Thomas Cawthom breaks 
Sick 'oi her fools, 
lucid admirer — 

“ Sick of her fook 
And Truth held 


proximity to a sprig of laurel stuck 
among a pile of the books of 
“poetical essays” for August, 

into rhymed ■ panegyric*'' 

sings this entnusiastic but scarcely ' 


lynen, spoke : .Let Fielding take the pen^ " ' 

Life dropt her mask, and all mankind were men.” 

There were others, however, who would scarcely 
have echoed the laudatory sentiments of Mr. Cawthorn. 
Among these was again the excellent Eichardson, who 
seems to have been wholly unpropitiated by the olive 
branch held out to him in the JcmhUe’s Jowncd. His 
yexation at the- indignity put upon Pamela by Jos^h 
Andrews was now complicated by a twittering Jealousy of 
tlm “spurious brat,”- as he obligingly called Tm, Jmm, 
whose success _ had been so “unaccountable*” In theee 
eircuiMt^ces, some of the letters of his oorresnondenta 
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uiiist lia^ve been gall and wormwood to Mm. Lady 
Bracishaiglij for instance^ under lier nm% ie gumre of 
10111*3 ” tells liina tliat slie is fatigued with the very name 
of the book, having met several young ladies who were 
for ever talking of their Tom Jones’s, ‘*for so they call 
their favourites,” and that the gentlemen, on their side, 
had their Sophias, one having gone so far as to give 

that all-popular name to his Dutch mastili* puppy.” 

But perhaps the best and freshest exhibition (for, as far 
as can be ascertained, it has never hitherto been made 
public) of Richardson’s attitude to his rival is to be 
.■■ 'iound lii ;a little group of letters in the Forster collection/ 
./at: South 'Kensiiigtoii. The writers are Aaim ;Hffl and/ / 
,„/ Ms daughters ; but the letters do not seem to have been^' /' 
=: .known' : to Mrs. Barbauld, whose last communication ' ■ 
from Hill is dated November 2, 1748. Nor are they, to 
be found in HilFs o'wn Correspondence. The ladies, it 
appears, had visited Richardson at Salisbuiy Court in 
1741, and were great admirers of Pamela^ and the ” divine 
GhrmaP Some months after Tom Jorm was published, 
Richardson (not yet having brought Hmself to read the 
book) had asked them to do so, and give him their 
opinion as to its merits. Thereupon Minerva and 
Astrsea, who despite their names, and their description 
of themselves as “ G-irls of an untittering Disposition,” ' 
must have been very bright and lively young persons, 
began seriously lay their two wise heads together” 
and “ hazard this Discovery of their Emptiness.” Hav- 
ing ** with much ado got over some Reluctance, that 
was bred by a fa-ioailiar coaraeness in the life,” they 
report “much (masqu’d) merit” in the “whole six 
. yolumes «a double merit, both of Head, and SearV^ 
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of Mr. Eichaidson’s perusal; but, say these considerate 
pioneers, if he does spare it his attention, he 

Anys°s?ctf ^ “mtroduces 

Bod^nf r interireaves the serious 

wLr^ht f • Ki ^ continue), he seems to 

we^ this tightness, as a grave Head sometime wears a 

Fecal^: which tho’ He and Fashion may consider at 
an omameht. Reflection will condemn, i a DisLe 
and Then follows a brief excursus, intended 

follv ort ^ consolation, upon the 

fjly of treating grave things hghtly ; and with delight- 
ful sententiousness the letter thus concludes :- 

pleasure, which we take in 

- ™' 

01 re^Ui^ Uesiga, and end m an extremely movino' Oincn 

where Lives that seem’d to wander and run diilerent w^t’ 
meet, All, in an instructive Center oweient; ways, 

»?P.sSsS;nf.s 

a partid Satire, and confin’d, too narrowly : It sacrifices ic 
Authority, and Interest Its Events reward Sinceritv "and 
mi „po« Hjpo™,,. ,i„ B.»Wotola 

S piflri" S" 

toTmer.^ t ^ ^ Humanity for its Intention: In 

w/t \ TT than It was meant to be: It !,« 

Sa '■ ^ unresembllng one^ 

m high Life, and m low. An d (to conclude this, too. 

I The “pen-holder” is the feir Astr«a. 
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ttiroiis QiiesS“Work 5 from a Pair of forward Baggages) woudj 
every wkerej (we tliink,) iemfv& to please, — if stript of wliat 
tlie Autlior tliOHglit Iiimself most sure to fUme hy. 

And tlius, Sir, we liaYe told you our sincere opinion of 
Tom JowB, . , . 

“ Your most profest Admirers and most liiimble SerTants, 

‘ Astrsea ) 

and VHill 
Minerva j.' 

"Plaistow the %*lth of July 1749/^ 

Eichardson's .reply to this ingenuous criticism is 
dated tlie 4tli of August His requesting two young 
: women and criticise a book wliicli iie has 
' heard strongly condemned as immoral, — ^his own obvious ' 

■ familiarity ■ with wliat he has not read but : does not 
scruple to censure,^ — Ms transparently Jealous antid-:' 
'.pation of its author^s ability,— all this forms a picture':SO^: 
characteristic alike of the man and the time that no 
apology is needed for the following textual extract : — 

must confess, that I have been prejudiced by the Opinion 
of Several judicious Friends against the truly coixrse-titled 
'Yoxu: Jones l and , so have been discouraged from reading it— !■ : 
.was.toM,,:.that..it wasn rambling Collection, of, Waking Dreams,'::' 
in which Probability was not observed : And that it had a very 
bad Tendency, And I had Keason to think that the Author 
'intended': for, Ms. Second Yiew (His first to fill his Pocket,.: by,:,: 
accommodating it to the reigning Taste) in writing it, to 
wMten a vicious Character, and to make Morality bend to his 
Practices^ What Reason had he to make Ms Tom illegitimate, 
in m Age where Keeping is become a Fashion ? Why die! 
he make him a common — What shall I call it ? And a Kept 
Fellow, the Lowest of all Fellows, yet in Love with a Young 
Creature who was traping [trapesing ?] after Mm, a Fugitive 
from her Father^s House ? — Why did he draw his Heroine so 
fond, so foolish, and so insipid 1 — -Indeed he has one Excuse 
“He knows not how , to di’aw a delicate Womi-in—He has 
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aot been aGonstomed to gtich Oommnv i. i • 

aig) too impetnoas, too immoi-il r^A-iV too presorib- 

giTCn him ; or Evil Habits ^ t ^ cooked Nature has 

Do Men expeotGrapS SThfJ, confirm’d in Hni. 

perhaps, I L^ ZZtl jTl P- ^ 

Writer, and (Hsiifce his Principles^Wh P tr ® ^ 

tho’ I wish well to SeM™ Private, 

of his, with whom I fm 5^’ Sisters 

aclimre liim, did lie make indeed skoiild 

wish him to’ make F^Se V w ^ ^ 

which he is Master of ZZ I 

Service to y® Cause of VirtTm. ’ *™6‘^ ^o great 

ThaShl feC^a^e pin^ JoA, Mter I have said. 

^0. if I can find Leisure, ^^ve it a 


letter tI J. his 

letter Its effect upon Minerva and Astoa is he!t 

described m an extract from Aaron Hill’s reply dated 

seven days later (August the 11th): ^ 


(MctiVATiidf '•“ S 

tell you ? Thev KAfL -f * i wkicli tkey did Dot bid me 

possible ihey co5d IprS'Zj^^* You shon’d thixA it 
had an Ikvil Zp^’ “ 

maintain their Point t L 

say, that wu will disar^nlZ^Zt■ ’ *^.^® d they 

those Eriends, who con’d not find f 
m Tom Jones omte 

pnre.-And, as soon as you haS^Kme^t 

-to 4tthekatte?^S Se’S^'^ ®“®"g^ 

wtd your opinions.” ’ ^°^® honour you 
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To this the author of Clatissa replied by Tsuiting a 
long epistle deploring the pain he had given the “ dear 
Ladies,” and minutely justifying his foregone conclusions 
from the expressions they had used. He refers to Field- 
“ S’ very indelicate, a very impetuous, an 
unyielding-spirited Man f and he also trusts to he able 
to “ bestow a Beading” on Tom Jones ; but by a letter 
from Lady Bradshaigh, printed in Barhauld, and dated 
December 1749, it seems that even at that date he had 
not, or pretended he had not, yet done so. In another 
of the unpublished South Kensington letters, from a Mr. 
Solomon Lowe, occurs the following : — “ I do not doubt ” 
—says the writer— “but ail Europe will ring of it {€hr^ 
ma\: when a Cracker, that was some thous* hours a-com- 
posing,! will no longer be heard, or ta!kt-of. ” Eichardson, 
wi^ husinoss-hke precision, has gravely docketed this 
iiiJMs own handwriting,— “Cracker, T. Jones.” 

Mr. Lowe’s reputation as a 
ph^et that,^^^^a^ hundred and thirty 

ye^, this ephemeral deemed it, should 

stiH be sparkling with undiminished brilliancy, and to. 
judge by recent editions, is selling as vigorously as ever. 
From the days when Lady Mary wrote "iVe plm ultra” 
in her own copy, and La Harpe called it le premier roman 
dummde, (a phrase which, by the way, De Musset applies 
to Olarism), it has come down to us with an almost 
universal accompaniment of praise. Gibbon, Byron, 
Coleridge, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, — have all left their 
ad.miration on record,— to say nothing of professional 
critics innumerable. As may be seen from the British 
Museum Catalogue, it has been translated into French, 

' ^ V-ide Tom Jams, Boole xi. cliap. i 
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sixteen plates by Hubert BourguignLon, called Gravelot, 
one of those eighteenth - century iflustrators whose 
des gns at present are the rage in Paris. In England. 


Fielding s best-known pictorial interpreters are Eow- 
landson and Cmikshank, the lattei being by far the 
more sympathetic. Stothard also prepared some designs 
fOT Harrison’s Mvdist’s Magazine l>iit his refined and 
gemmate pencil was scarcely strong enough for the task. 
Hogarth^alone could have been tie ideal iUustrator of 
Henry Fielding ; that is to say— if, in lieu of the rode 
designs he made for Tristram Shandij, lie could have been 
induced tp^ undertake the work in Tthe larger fashion 
of the BMs Progress, or The Marriag& it la Mode. 

As might perhaps be anticipated, 'Pm Jones attracted 
the dramatist. 1 In 1766, one J. IT. Steffens made a 
comedy of it for the German boardls; and in 1785, 
a M. Desforges based upon it ano tier, called Tom 

that it also attracte* the plagiarist. As 
had its sequel in Pamela’s Gondvct in,’ Sigh Life, 1741 so 
Jbjwwascontittuedin XheEistoryof Xmm.Jim.es the Pmndllno 
mhu Marrud State, a second edition of whieliiFas issued in 1750 
The Preface announces, needlessly enough, that “ Heniv Pieidint.' 
aq;, IS not the Author of this Book" It deserves no serious wZ 
sidwatioii, . . 
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J&ms Lmires^ wMcli was acted at the TMiire Fra% 
ffis. It was also tutned into a comic opera hj Joseph 
Eeed in 1769 , and played at Covent Garden, But 
its most piquant transformation is the Oomddie ipriqm 
of Poinsinetj acted at Paris in 1765-6 to the lively 
music of Philidor. The famous Caiilot took the 
part of Squire Western, who, surrounded by ptqmws^ 
and girt with the conventional cor de clmse of 'the 
Gallic sportsman, sings the following arieiie, diversified 
with,, true/, Fontainebleau terms of venery ; — 


ijun ueri, dix Oors, j ai connaissance 
. On Fattaque au fort, on le lance ; 

Tons sont prets : 

■ ■■ . , : Piquems & v' . 

: ,Siiivent lea pas de Fami Jone (dc), 
J^entends crier ; Volcelets, Yolcelets, 
Aussitdt j’ordonne 
Que la Meute donne. 

Tajaut, Tayant, Tayaut. 

„..Mes. cMens’d^coupMs-Fenvironnent ; ' ■ 
Les trompes sonnent : 

Courage, Amis : Tayaut, Tayaut.' 
„Quelques cMens,- que Fardeur derange, 
Quittent la voje & prennent le change 
J ones les rassiire d'un cii : 
Oiirvari, ourvari 
Accoute, accoute, accoute, 

Au retour nous en revoyons. 
Accoute, k Mirmiraut, courons 



Hbua pressons les nouveaiix rekis : 
'Yolcelets, Volcelets, 

■ L’animal forc4 succombej 
Fait nn effort, se releve, enlin tombe : 
Et aos chasseurs cliantent tons k Feari : 

* Aims, gottoas les fruits de la victoire ; 

, , ^ Amis, Amis, c4i4bron.s notre gloire. 

■ f ‘ HalaM, Fanfare, HalaH 

^Halali/” 

With this triumphant flourish of trumpets tlj 
chapter may be fittingly eoncluded.^ 

^ See Appendix No. II. : fielding aiid Miu Hiis 
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JUSTICE LIES — AMEEIA. 

■'-lN-^oiie of'"Horaee WalpoL ’ ' ‘ 

already quoted^ tli< 

Street establisiimei 
:it:c|eserv6s. ' ^ 

''^d " I^'ter "Batlrarst''^ 

:p||g:;e|^ijelatfcer^^ 

of Mx Lyttelton^ added tiiat of Middl 


• ■— ^jle's letters to George Montagu, 
^ere is a description of Fielding’s Bow 
at, which hm attracted more attention 
Tlie letter is dated May tlie IStli, ■ 1749,' 
.n Cnnningiiam’s edition) runs as fol- 
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nity as little^ and pulled tliemselves cliairs ; on wliicli be 

civilised.” 

Scott calls this “ a liiimiliating anecdote;” and hofeb 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Keightley have exhausted rhe- 
toric in the effort to explain it away. As told, it is cer- 
tainly nncomplimentary; but considerable deductions 
must be made, both for the attitude of the narrator and 
the occasion of the narrative. Walpole's championship 
. of his, friends was notorious ; and his absolute iii|ustfee, ' 
when his partisan spirit was uppermost, is everywlIe^e' ■ 
patent to the readers of his Letters. In the present case 
lie was not of the encroaching party ; and he speaks from 
hearsay solely. .But his friends llad,dn^his' opinion,'^ been ' 
outraged by a man, who, according to his ideas of fitness, 

. should have come to them , cap in hand ;, ..and as''an''atural-^^ 
consequence, the story, do doubt exaggerated when it 
reached him, loses nothing under his traiisfoinaing and' ' 
malicious, pen. Stripped of its decorative flippancy, ' how- ' "' 
ever, there remains but little that can really be regarded 
as “humiliating.” Scott himself suggests, what is most 
the, case, that' the blind man ■ was" ''the 
novelik's half-brother, afterwards Sir John Fielding; and 
it is extremely unlikely that the lady so discoiuteously 
characterised could have been any other than Ms wife, 
who, Lady Stuart tells us, “had few personal charms.” 

I here remain the “three Irishmen,” who may, or nia}'" 
not, have been perfectly presentable members of society. 

At ail events, their mere nationality, so rapidly decided 
upon, cannot be regaa‘ded as a stigma. That the com- 
pany and entertainment were scarcely calculated to suit 



to minorlZrrr'S''*"' ."'•'V. 
byMtoph.a.l 1” "■' m toH 

-bie opL to thl“ L w r„T r »" 

always have been a more or j Thus, it must 

met about that kindly Bow Street £f t 
fact reflects upon either the w ' 

admitted for a moment S tb. be 

to anyone it is to that facile reta ’l discreditable 

society-gossip, Mr. Horace Walpole^ “®°™Sible 

public capacity. On the 12th or;f/;T4TJ “ 
iinammously chosen t ^ be M'-as 

3ichs’sHaU (astheClerkenwdlS Sessions at 

»Ued ) ; and on the 29th of June f(dT°^- 

wito h» Zl2tt^m^TTfy 

StordtTr™ " 

- of ‘S' £rf 

r m.giJto a«d &fc 

0 different persons • and ! i P%w%bt were 

Jerience lay between them ^^In changeful 

*h del. erito r.ffLTS r ”* “■ 

■ible that his vesy „■ . ““ °* ‘““a » i* 

ai. by r»top o7ae T ”‘ *'' 

1 . ., _ "c personal attacks to wl„vi, i,. 
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during this year appear to have been a little pamphlet 
entitled A True State of the Case of Bosavern Penkz; and 
a formal congratulatory letter to Lyttelton, upon his 
second marriage, in which, while speaking gratefully of 
his own obligations to his friend, he endeavours to enlist 
his sympathies for Moore the fabulist who was also 
“about to marry.” The pamphlet had reference to an 
occurrence which took place in July. Three sailors of the 
“Grafton” man-of-war had been robbed in a house of ill 
fame in the Strand. Failing to obtain redress, they 
attacked the house with their comrades, and wrecked it, 
causing a “dangerous riot,” to which Fielding makes 
incidental reference in one of his letters to the Duke of 
Bedford, and which was witnessed by John Byrom, the 
poet and stenographer, in whose Bermins it is described. 
Bosavern Penlez or Pen Lez, who had joined the crowd, 
and in whose possession some of the stolen property was 
found, was tried and hanged in September. His sentence^ 
which was considered extremely severe, excited much 
controversy, and the object of Fielding’s pamphlet was 
to vindicate the justice and necessity of his conviction. 

Towards the close of 1749 Fielding fell seriously ill 
with fever aggravated by gout. It was indeed at one 
time reported that mortification had supervened; but 
under the care of Dr. Thomson, that dubious practitioner 
whose treatment of Winnington in 1746 had given rise 
to so much paper war, he recovered; and during 17S0 
was actively employed in his magisterial , duties. At 
this period lawlessness and violence appear to have 
prevailed to an unusual extent in the metropdiis, and 
the office of a Bow Street justice was no sinecure. 

; fieform of some kmd was felt on all sides to be urgently 
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reqiiii-cd ; and Fielding threw bh two ve.r,’ . ■ 

and his deductions therefrom into the fomTf 
entitled Jn Enquky into ihe Causes of the Inf ? 
IMlm, etc., ^Uh som Proposals for 
Em. It wa. dedicated to the thi Ct 3 

niore recent legal aiitliorities, it was hio'liKr • 1 

Mke the GUrge to the Grand Jwry, it 

tative document, dealing seriously with luxurJ'^T 

enness, gammg, and other prevalent vices. 
m an momcal passage respecting beaus and fine Mes’ 
does the author remind us of the authm. -f w r ’ 
^ a rule, he is weighty, practical, and Crne?inTo 
law. Agamst the curse of Gin - diinkin<^ wKi i • 
to toe Mities for obtoimig that ^ °'"°f 

to « damtog « a, 31 f 

» ..t «.y .«dd.g w /r,”« J.‘ 

3 **“ ““i 1»'™- 


'^Some little Care on tills Head U 

tio- the-Enerease of Thieves Ind tL ^f f 
ality j though the Loss of omYi^L ou^'u^ 

not be sufficient LaeoM “1"™ 

Mems to be unanswerable, and that ia thp t ’*'dtich 

drinkers: Since, should the drinkinsp tV^P 
in its present 

will, by that Time, be very few of th^* *^®nty Years, there 
drink it.» ’ ^ ^‘eople left to 


To the appeal thus made by Fielding in January mi 

month by his awful plate of Gin, Lane, which if not 
wtuaUy prompted by his friend’s words, was certeinly 
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inspired bj the same crying ewl One good result of 
these efforts was the “Bill for restricting the Sale of 
Spirituous Liquors,” to which the royal assent was giYeii 
m Jimej and Fielding’s connectiorj with this enactment 
is practically acknowledged ]3y Horace Walpole in his 
Memoir es of the Last ten Years of the Reign of George IL The 
law was not wholly effectual, and was difficult to enforce; 
but it was not by any means without its good effected 
Between the publication of the Engimry and that of 
Amelia there is nothing of importance to chronicle except 
Fielding’s connection with one of the events of 1751, the 
discovery of the Glastonbury waters. According to the 
'account. given" in the Gentleman^ s for July in that year, a 
certain Matthew Chancellor had been cured of “an asthma 
and phthisic ” of thirty years’ standing by <irinkiiig from 
a spring near Chain ' Gate, Glastonbiiiy, to which ' he had; 
(so he.' alleged) been directed in a dream. The spring; 
forthwith became famous; and in May. an /eiitij in 'th^^ 
.Historical Chronicle for Sunday, the 5th,' records. , that 
above 10,000 persons had visited it, deserting Bristol, 
Bath, and other popular resorts. Numerous pamphlets 

1 The Eev, E. Hard, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, an apriglit 
and scholarly, but formal and censorious man, whom lohnsoa 
called a word-picker,” and franker contemporaries **aii oM maid 
in breeches,” has left a reference to Fielding at this time which is 
not Mattering. “I dined with him [Ralph Allen] yesterday, 
where I met Mr. Fielding, — a poor emaciated, worn-out rake, whose 
gout and infirmities have got the better even of his buffoonery 
(Letter to Balguy, dated ** Inner Temple, 19th March, 1751.^’) 
That Fielding had not long before been dangerously ill., and that 
he was a martyr to gout, is fact : the rest is probably no more than 
the echo of a foregone conclusion, based upon report, or dislike to 
Ms works. Huid praised Richardson and proscribed Sterne, He 
must have been wholly out of sympathy with the author of Tom 
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were puMislied for and' against the new waters; and 
a letter in their faToiii', which appeared _ in the London 
Daily Admiiser for the 31st August, signed "X is 
^^supposed to be wrote'' bj j — e — gA Fielding 
was, as may be remembered, a Somersetshire man, Sliarp- 
liam Park, his birthplace, being about three miles from 
Glastonbuiy ; and he testifies to the wonderful Elleetis of 
this salubrious Spring in words which show that he had 
himself experienoed them. Having seen great E'umbers 
' of mj Fellow Creatures under two of the most miserable 
Diseases human Nature can labour under, the Asthma and 
Evil, return from Glastonbury blessed with the Return of 
Health, and having myself been relieved from a Disorder 
which ■ .baffled , the most skilful Physicians/^ ^ justice to::- ■ 
mankiiid (he says) obliges him to take notice of the sub- 
ject The letter is interesting, more as showing that, at 
this time, Fielding^s health was broken, than as proving 
, the efficacy of the cure ; for, whatever temporary relief 
the waters afforded, it is clear (as Mr. Laivrence perth • 
nently remarks) that he derived no permanent benefit 
from them,. They must, however, have continued to 
attract visitors, as a pump-room was opened in August 
1753; and, although they have now fallen Into disuse, 
they were popular dor many years. 

But a more important occurrence than the discovery 
of the Somersetshire spring is a little announcemeht 
contained in Sylvanus Urban^s list of publications for 
’ December 1751, No. 17 of which is Amelia, in 4 books/ ""' 
I2ino; by Henry Fielding, Esq.” The publisher, 'of 
course, was Andrew Millar ; and the actual day of issue, 
as appears from the General Adverimr, was December the 
' ISfeh, although the title-page, by anticipation, 'bore the 
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date of 1752, There were two naottoes^ one of which was 

the appropriate — 

Felices ter <h mipllm 
Quob irrupta tenet C^ojyrlu 

and the dedication, brief and simply expressed, m^'as to 
IMph Allen, As before, the artful aid ” of advertise- 
ment was invoked to whet the public appetite. 

“ To satisfy the earnest Demand of the Pablick (says 
Millar),, this Work has been printed at four Presses:;. 'but the':' 
Proprietor notwithstanding fmds it impossible to get them (sic) 
bound in Time, without spoiling the Beauty of the Impression, 
.and therefore will sell them sewki at Half-a-Giiiiiea/^ 

This was open enough ; but, according to Scott, Millar 
adopted a second expedient to assist Amelia with the 
booksellers.- 

. *tHe had jjaid a thousand pounds for the- copyright-; 'aiid^- 
when , he began to suspect that the work would' be judged ' 
..'inferior to., its. predecessor, he employed the foilowing-.stratageni'- 
to push it 'Upon the trade. At a sale made to the bookseller, = 
previous to the publication, Millar offered his friends Ms other 
..publications on the usual terms of discount ; but when he 
came to Amelia, he laid it aside, as a work expected to be in 
such demand, that he could not afford to deliver it to the trade 
in the usual manner. The ruse succeeded— the impression 
was anxiously bought up, and the bookseller relieved from 
every apprehension of a slow sale.'^ 

There were several reasoiiswhy— superficially speaking 
— Amelia should be “ Judged inferior to its predecessor/' 
That it succeeded Tom Jones after an interval of Ijttle 
more than two years and eight months would be an 
important element in the comparison, if it were known 
at all definitely what period was occupied in writing F&m , 
Jomsk ' All that can be affirmed is that Fielding must have 
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been far more at leisure when, he 'composed the earlier 
work tliau ke could possibly haye beea whea filling tlie 

is 


office of a Bow Street magistrate. Butj in realitjj, tliere 
a much better explanation of the superiority of Tom loms 
to Amelia than the merely empirical one of the time it took. 
Tom JoM$^ it has been admirably said by a French criticj, 
est la cojAensatio'ii et le rdsume de touie une existence. C^est 
le feMliat el la conclusiop- de plusieurs annies de passions ei 
de pemSes^ la formuU dernik'e et compUte de la fhilosoplm 
pefsouneUe g^ae l^on iest faite sut tout ce qus Von a vu et 
senflT Such an experiment, argues Planche, is not' twice 
: repeated „ in a lifetime : the. soil which produced so rich' ' 
a crop can but yield a poorer aftermath. Behind Tom 
J&m there w^as the author's ebullient youth and man-" 
.hood ^ behind but a section of Ms graver middle-' ^ 

are; other .reasons -for diversity in the m.ap- 
dh|t;:pf:-th absence of the initial - chap- 

Tom Jones^ tends to 
;;.ieightea:|:,th it must be con- 

■/'fessadj; over the reader ^ of - 

especially, in those ..parts where, Mike Dickens at. aiater 
period, Fielding delays the progress of his narrative for 
the discussion of social problems and popular grievances. 
However laudable the desire (expressed in the dedication) 
to expose some of the most glaring Evils, as weU public 
as private, which at present infest this Country/' the result 
in Amelia^ froml an art point of view, is as unsatisfactory 
as that of certain welFknown pages of Bleak Mouse and 
Link Boffil Again, there is a marked change in the 
attitude of the author, — a change not wholly reconcikble 
with the brief period which separates the two novels. , 
H^iwever it may have chanced, whether from failing health 
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or otherwises, the fieldiiig of Amelia is siiclcleiiiy a fai- 
older man than the Fielding of Tom Jones. Tlie robust 
and irrepressible vitality, the fuli-veined delight of living, 
the energy of observation and strength of satire, which 
characterise the one give place in the other to a calmer 
retrospection, a more compassionate humanity, a gentler 
and more benignant criticism of Iife» That, as some 
have contended, Amelia shows intellectual falling-off 
cannot for a moment be admitted, least of ail upon the 
gi'ound — as even so staunch an admirer as Mr. Keightley 
has allowed himself to believe — that certain of its in- 
cidents are obviously repeated from the Modem Hiisland 
•and others of the author's plays. At this rate Tom 
Jones might be Judged inferior to Joseph Andrews^ 
because the Political Apothecary in the “Man of the 
.-Hill’s^' story has Ms prototype in Ooffee^Somm: 
ikia% whose .original is Add,isoii's IJpliolsterer.' ■ Tlie^ 
plain f act. is, that Fielding recognised the failure of .Ms,.: 
plays .as literature i he regarded them^ as dead ; and free,ly’ 
transplanted what was good of his forgotten work into 
the work which he hoped would live. In this, it may 
be, there was something of indolence or haste; but 
assuredly there was no proof of declining powers. 

If, for the sake of comparison, Tom Jones may be 
described as an animated and happily-constructed comody, 
with more than the usual allowance of first-rate charac- 
ters,^ Amelia must be regarded as a oUe-part piece, iir 
irHch the rest of the iramatk personm are wholly sub- 
ordinate to the central figure. Captain Booth, the two 
Colonels, Atkinson and his wife, Miss Matthews, Dr, 
Harrison, Trent, the shadowy and maleficent “ My Lord,” 
are all less active on their own account than energised 
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and set. ia iiiotioB by Amelia, Eouiid her they revolve ; 
from her they obtain their impulse and their orbit. The 
])est of the men, as stadiesj are Dr. Harrison and Colonel 
llatii. The former, who is 'as benevolent as AH worthy, 
is far more human, and it may be added, more humor- 
ous in well-doing. He is an individual rather than an 
abstraction. Bath, with his dignity and gun-cotton 
honour, is also admirable, but not entirely free from the 
objection made to some of Dickens’s creations, that 
they are rathei* characteristics than characters. Captain 
William Booth, beyond his truth to nature, manifests no 
qualities that can compensate for his weakness, and the 
■■ ■best .that can be said of him is, that without it, Hs wife 
wo^uld have had no opportunity, for the display of ' her-. 

■ inagnanimity. There is also a- certain want, .of consist-: ^ 
ency in his presentment; and when, in the residence 
of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, he suddenly . develops an 
unexpected scholarship, it is impossible not to suspect 
that lielfling was unwilling to lose the opportunity of 
preserving somo neglected scenes of the Authofs Farce. . 
Miss Matthews is a new and remarkable study of the 
femme entreteme^ to parallel which, as in the case of 
.Lady Eellaston, we must go to Bakac; Mrs. James, 
again, is an excellent example of that vapid and colour- 
less nonentity, the person of condition.” Mrs. Bennet, - 
although apparently more contradictory and less Intel- 
ligible, is nevertheless true to her past history and 
present environments; while her husband, the sergeant,' 
with Ms concealed and reverential love for his beautiful 
foster-sister, has had a long line of descendants in the 
modern .novel. It is upon Amelia, however, that the author 
has lavished all his pains, and there is no more toucMng 
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sue nas cooKed witn rier own hands, and denying herseli 
a glass of white wine to save the paltry sum of sispenee, 
‘‘while her Husband was paying a Debt of several 
Guineas incurred by the Ace of Trumps being in the 
Hands of his Adversary ” — a scene which it is impossible 
to read aloud without a certain husldness in the thi’oat, 
—the visits to the pawnbroker and the sponging-house, 
the robbery by the little servant, the encounter at 
Yauxhall, and some of the pretty vignettes of the chil- 
dren, are no doubt founded on personal recollections. 
Whether the pursuit to which the heroine is exposed 
had any foundation in reality it is impossible to say; 
and there is a passage in Murphy’s memoir which almost 
leads as if it. had been penned with the express purpose 
of anticipating any too harshly literal identification of 
Booth with Fielding, since we are told of the latter that 
“aough disposed to gallantry by his strong animal 
Spirits, and the vivacity of his passions, he was remark- 
able for tenderness and constancy to his wife [the italics 
are ours], and the strongest affection for his children.” 
These, however, are questions beside the matter, tvhioh 
E coneep^^^ of An£m. That remains, and must 
remain for ever, in the words of one of Fielding’s greatest 
modem successors, a figure 
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^ TOougM witli love * * , 

Noiiglit raoclisli in it, pure aad aoble lines 
Of generous womanliood that’ fits all 

There are many women who forgive; but Amelia does 
more— she not only forgives, but she forgets. The 
passage in which she exhibits to her contrite husband 
the letter received long before from Miss Matthews is 
one of the noblest in literature; and if. it had been 
recorded that Fielding — like Thackeray on a memorable 
occasion— had here slapped his fist upon the table, and 
said “That is a stroke of genius!” it would scarcely 
have been a thing to be marvelled at. One final point 
in connection rvith her may be noted, which has not 
always been borne in mind by those who depict good 
women — much after Hogarth’s fashion — without a 
head. She is not by any means a simpleton, and 
it is misleading to describe her as a tender, fluttering 
little crdature, who, because she can cook her husband’s 
supper, and caresses him with the obsolete name of 
Billy, must necessarily be contemptible. On the con- 
tiaiy, she has plenty of ability and good sense, with a 
fund of humour which enables her to enjoy slily and 
even gently satirise the fine lady airs of Mrs. James. 
Nor is it necessary to contend that her faculties are 
subordinated to her afiections ; but rather that conjugal 
fidelity and Christian charity are inseparable alike frorn 
her chMacter and her creed. ' 

As illustrating the tradition that Fielding depicted 
his first wife in Sophia Western and in Amelia, it has 
been remarked that there is no formal d^cription of her , - ‘ 
personal appearance in his last novel, her portrait having 
akeady been drawn at length in Tm, Jones. But the . 
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following depreciatory sketcli by Mrs. James is worth 
quoting, not only because it indirectly conveys the im- 
pression of a very handsome woman, but because it 
is also an admirable specimen of Melding’s lighter 
manner : — 

In the fimt place, cries Mrs. James, *her eyes are too 
laige ; and she hath a look with them that I don’t know how 
to describe ; but I know I don’t like it. Then her eyebrows 
axe too larp ; therefore, indeed, she doth all in her power to 
remedy this with her pincers ; for if it was not for those, her 
eyebrows would he preposterous.— Then her nose, as well 
proportioned as it is, has a visible scar on one side J— Her 
neck likewise is too protuberant for the genteel size, especially 
as she laces herself ; for no woman, in my opinion, can be 
pnteel who is not entirely flat before. And lastly, she is 
both too short, and too tall.— Well, you may laugh, Mr. 
James, I know what I mean, thoi^h I cannot well express it. 

I mean, that she is too tall for a pretty woman, and too short 
ior ,a fine woman. --—Tliere is sncli ,a. tiling as a kind of iiisipicl"-"'" 
.medixim— a kind of. sometliing. .that , is neither one tiling'^ or" 
another. I know not how to express it more clearly ; but 
when I say such a one is a pretty -woman, a pretty thino- a 
pretty creature, you know very well I mean a little woman ; 
and when I say such a one is a very fine -woman, a very fine 
person of a woman, to be sure I must mean a tall woman* 
How a woman that is between both, is certainly neither the 
one nor the other.” 


The ingenious expedients of Andrew Millar, to which 
reference has been made, appear to have so far suc- 
ceeded that a new edition of Amelia was called for on 
the day of publication. fJohnson, to whom we owe 
tins story, was thoroughly captivated mth the book 
Notwithstanding that on another occasion he paradoxi-* 
cally asserted that the author was a blockhead ' 
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ediy low and dirty” that he could not get farther than 
the first 'volume. With the professional re'viewersj a 
certain Critioulus in the Gentleman’s excepted, it seems to 
have fared but ill ; and although these adverse verdicts, 
if they exist, are now more or less inaccessible, Fielding 
has apparently summarised most of them in a mock-trial 
of Amdia before the “ Court of Censorial Enquiry,” the 
proceedings of which are recorded in Nos. 7 and 8 of the 
CoveM-Qwrden Jmnial. The book is indicted upon the 
Statute of Dulness, and the heroine is charged with 
being a “low Character,” a “Milksop;’ and a “Fool;” 
■with lack of spirit and fainting too frequently j with 
dressing her children, cooking and other “servile Offices;” 
with being too forgiving to her husband ; and lastly, 
as may be expected, ■with the inconsistency, already 
amply referred to, of being “ a Beauty without a nose.” 
Dr. Harrison and Colonel Bath are arraigned much in 
the same fashion. After some evidence against her has 
been tendered, and “ a Great Number of Beaus. Brakes 
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I can tally say that I bestowed a more than ordinary Pains 
in lieT Education ; in wliicli I will venture to affirm, I fo]« 

lowed the Eules of all those who are acknowledged to have 
M'Ht best on the Subject ; and if her Conduct be fairly exa- 
mined, she will be found to deviate very little from the 
stactest Observation of all those Eules ; neither Homer nor 
V ir0 pursued them with greater Care than myself, and the 
candid and learned Eeader will see that the latter was the 


Public. However, it is not my Intention, at present to 
make any Defence ; but sball submit to a Compromise, wliicb 

hath been always allowed in this Court in all Prosecutions 
tor Dulness. I do, therefore, solemnly declare to you, Mr 
CeMor, that I will trouble the World no more with anv 
Children of mine by the same Muse.” 

Whether sincere or not, this last statement appears 
to have aiforded the greatest gratification to Richardson. 
“Will I leave you to Captain Booth?” he writes 
triumphantly to Mrs. Donnelkn, in answer to a 
question she had put to him. “ Captain Booth, Madam, 
has done his own business. Mr. Fielding has over- 
TOtten himself, or rather written ; and in his own 
journal seems ashamed of his last piece ; and has pro- 
mised that the same Muse shall write no more for him. 
The piece, in short, is as dead as if it had been pubHshed 
forty years ago, as to sale.” There is much to the same 
effect in the worldly little printer’s correspondence ; but 
enough has been quoted to show how intolerable to the 
super-sentimental creator of the high-souled and heroic 
Clarissa was his rival’s plainer and more practical picture 
of matronly virtue and modesty. In cases of this kind, 
parm s^es saiis «sf, and Amelia has long since outlived 
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both rival malice and contemporary coldness. It 
proof of her author’s genius, that she 
ligihle to our age than she was to her 
At the end of the second volume 
of her history was a notice 
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is even more intel- 
owh. 

of the first edition 

appearance of the above-mentioned CoJ-ffarde. Joumti 
a J™Hy paper, in which Fielding, under the style 
'and title of Sir Alexander Drawcansir, assumed the 
office of Censor of Great Britain. The first mimher 
of this new venture was issued on Januaiy the 4th 1750 
and the price was threepence. In plan, and general 
appearance, it resembled the Jacobite’s Journal, eonsistin.o' 
mainly of an introductory I^say, paragraphs of current 
news often accompanied by pointed editorial comment. 
misceUaneous articles, and advertisements. One of the ' 
features of the earlier numbers was a burlesque, but 
not very successful. Journal of the present Paper War 
wkch speedOy involved the author in actual hostilities 
with the notorious quack and adventurer Dr. John Hill 
who for some time had been publishing certain impudent 
ucubrations in the London Daikj Advertise under the 
he^g of The Injector; and also with SmoUett, whom he 
(I'lelding) had ridiculed in his second number, perhaps 
on account of that little paragraph in the first edition ' 
of Peregrine PicUe, to which reference was made in an 
earlier chapter. Smollett, always irritable and com- 
bativfi retorted by a needlessly coarse and venomous 
pamphlet, m which, under the name of “Hahbakkuk 
Hddmg J^tice, Dealer and Chapman,” Fielding was 
attacked with indescribable brutality. Another and 
seemngly unprovoked, adversary whom the Jmrnal of 
the War brought upon him was Bonnel Thornton, aftpr. 
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wards Joint-autlior with George Colman of tlie Oomiois-^ 
seur, who, in a production styled Ha^ve ai pou All; or, TIk 
Bnmj Lam Journal, lampooned Sir Alexander with 
remarkable rancour and assiduit}^ Mr. La-wrence lias 
treated these ‘^quarrels of authors” at some length; and 
they also have some record in the curious collections of 
■the elder Disraeli. As a general rule, Fielding was far 
less personal and much more scrupulous in vhis cliofee of' 
weapons than those who assailed him ; but the conflict 
wm an undignified one, and, as Scott has justly said, 
“ neither party would obtain honour by an inquiry into 
" the cause or conduct of its hostilities,”' 

In the enumeration of Fielding’s works it is some- 
what diiScult (if due proportion be observed) to assign 
any real importance to efibrts like the Coveni-Garden 
Journal Compared wdth his novels, they are insigni- 
:„ficant /enough. ■ But even the worst, wmrk .of such man 
is notable in its way; and Fielding’s contributions to 
the Journal are by no means to be despised. They are 
shrewd lay sermons, often exhibiting much out-of-the- 
way erudition, and nearly always distinguished by some 
of his personal qualities. In No. 33, on “Profanity,”' 
there is a character-sketch which, for vigour and vitality, 
is worthy of his best days; and there is also a very 
thoughtful paper on “Beading,” containing a kindly 
reference to “ the ingenious Author of OlarisBa/^ which 
should have mollified that implacable moralist. In 
this essay it is curious to notice that, while Fielding 
speaks with due admiration of Shakespeare and Molike, 
Ludan, Cervantes, and Swift, he condemns Eabelais 
and Aristophanes, although* in the invocation already 
quoted from Tom Jmes. he had included both 'these 
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autiiors among the models he admired Another paper 
in the Uimni- Garden Journal is especially interesting 
because it affords a clue to a project of Fielding’s which 
unfortunately remamed a project. This was a' Transla- 
tion of the works of Lucian, to be undertaken in con- 
junction with his old colleague, the Eev. William 
Young. Proposals were advertised, and the enterprise 
was duly heralded by a “ puff preliminary,” in which 
Fieffing, while abstaining from anything directly con- 
cerning his own abffities, observes, “I will only venture 
to say, that no Man seems so likely to translate an 
Author well, as he who hath formed his Stile upon that 
very Author”— a sentence which, taken in connection 
with the references to Lucian in To-m Tlumh, the Cham, 
pirn and^elsewhere, must be accepted as distinctly auto- ' 
biographic. .The last number of the Oovenl-Gardm 
Jownad (Ifo. 72) was issued in November 1752. By this 
time Sir Alexander seems to have thoroughly wearied of 
his task. With more gravity than usual he^takes leave 
of letters, begging the Public that they irill not hence- 
forth father on him the dulness and scurrility of his 
worthy contemporaries; “since I solemnly declare that 
unless in revising my former Works, I have at present 
no Intention to hold any further Correspondence with 
the gayer Muses.” 

The labour of conducting the Covent-Garden Jotmwl 
must have been the more severe in that, during the 
whole period of its existence, the editor was vigorously 
carr^g out his duties as a magi.strate. The prison and 
political scenes in Amelia, which contemporaiy critics 
legarded as redundant, and which even to us are more 
curious, than essential, testify at once to his growing 
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interest in reform, and Iiis keen appreciation of the 
defects wliicli existed both in the law itself and in the 
administration of the law; while the nniiieroiis cases 
hoard before him, and periodically reported in Iiis paper 
by his clerk, afford ample eyidence of Hs judicial activity. 
How completely he regarded himself (Bathurst and Eigby 
notwithstanding) as the servant of the public, may be 
gathered from the following regulariy repeated 
■ To the Public. 

“ All Persons who shall for the Future, safer by Eobbers, 
Burglars, are desired iniinediately to bring, or send, the 
: best Description they can of such Eobbers, &c., with' the Time '''' 
and Place, and Circumstances of the Fact, to Henry Fielding, 
Esq. ; at his House in Bow Street.” 

Another instance of his energy in his vocation is to be 
found in 'the little, collection of cases entitiecl: 
of the Interposition of Providence^ in the Detection mid 
Punishment of Murder^ published, with Preface and In^ 

;■ troduetion, . in April 1752, and prompted, as advertise- 
ment '^announces,.. ^‘ by :the /many : horrid ^Murders^^'C^ 
mitted within this last It appeared, as a matter, 

of fact, only a few days after the execution at Oxford, • 
for parricide, of the notorious Miss Mary Blandy, and 
might be assumed to have a more or less timely intention ; 
but the purity of Fielding's purpose is placed beyond a 
doubt by the fact that he freely distributed it in court 
to those whom it seemed calculated to profit 

The only other works of Fielding which precede the 
posthumously published Jourml of a Fopage to Lishn- 
are the Proposed for MaUng an Effectual Provision for the . 
Poor, etc., a pamphlet dedicated to the Eight 'Honble. 
Hemy Pelham, published in January 1753; and the 
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Chnr e<Mfioff}mCaseof Mbaieth &»«%, published in 
March. rii 0 former, which the hitherto unfriendly 
Gentleman patromsingly styles an “excellent piece’” 
conceived m a manner which gives “a high idea of his 
[the author’s] present temper, manners and ability' 
Js an elaborate project for the erection, inter alia, of a 
vast biding, of which a plan, “draira by an Em'inent 
Hand, was given, to be caUed the County-hou.se, capable 
of containing 5000 inmates, and including work-rooms 
pnsons, an infirmary, and other features, the detahs of 
which ai-e too minute to be repeated in these pages, even 
it they had received any attention from the Legislature 
which they did not. The latter was Fielding’s contri- 
bution to the extraordinary Judicial puzzle, which 
agitated London in 1753-4. It is needless to do more 
than recall its outlme. On the 29th of January 1763, 
one Elizabeth Canning, a domestic servant aged eighteen 
or thereabouts, and who had hitherto borne an exceUent 
eh.moter, returned to her mother, having been missing 
from the house of her master, a carpenter in Alderman- 
bury , since the 1st of the same month. She was half 
staged and half clad, and alleged that she had been 
abducted, and confined during her absence in a house on 
t e Hertford Road, from which she had just escaped 
This house she afterwards identified as that of one 
Mother Wells, a person of very indifferent reputation. 

An lU-favoured old gipsy woman named Mary Squire, s was 
also declared by her to have been the main agent in ill- 
using and detaining her. The gipsy, it is true, aveired 
that at the time of the occuiTence she was a hundred and 
twenty miles away ; but Canning persisted in her ^ 
ment. Among other people before whom she came was 
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wlio oxEiiiixiod lioi’j as well as a. yoiirig woBian 

called Virtue Hall, who appeared subsequently as one 
of Canning’s witnesses. Fielding seems to have been 
strongly impressed by her appearance and her story, 
and his pamphlet (which was contradicted in every par- 
ticular by his adversary, John Hill) gives a curious and 
not very edifying picture of the magisterial proced- 
ure of the time. In February, Wells and Squires were 
tried; Squires was sentenced to death, and Wells to 
imprisonment and burning in the hand. Then, by the 
exertions of the Lord Mayor, Sii- Crisp Gascoyne,' who 
doubted the justice of the verdict, Squires was respited 
and pardoned. Forthmth London was split up into 
Egyptian and Canningite factions; a hailstorm of 
pamphlets set in; portraits and caricatures of the 
principal personages were in all the print shops ; and, 
to use ChurdiilFs words, 

« — Betty Oamting was at least, 

Witli Gascoyne’s lielp, a six moutlis feast.” 

Ill April 1754, however, Fate so far prevailed against her 
that she herself, in turn, was tried for per|ury. Thirty- ' 
eight witnesses swoi^e that Squires had been In Dorset 
shire ; twenty-seven that she had been seen in Middlesex. 
After some hesitation, quite of a piece with the rest of 
the proceedings, the jury found Canning guilty; and 
she was transported for seven years. At the end of her 
sentence she returned to England to receive a legacy 
of .£500, which had been left her by an enthusiastic old 
My^of Hewington-green.^ Her “case" is MI of the 
most inexplicable contradictioiis ; and it occupies in the 
Staie frmk some four hundred and twenty closely-printed 


pages' of tlie Biost curious 'and picturesque eighteentlir 
century details. But how, 'from' the 1st of January 
1753 to the 29fch of the same month, Elizabeth CaniiiBg 
really did manage to spend' her time is a secret that, to 
this day, rem,aiiis imdiTulged. ' 

. ^ So says the Annual Regisler for 1761, p. 179, But according 
;to lator accoiiiits Mag., xliii. 413), she never retamed, djm^- 
:ln.d773 at;,Weatliersfieid in 'Coiinecticnt, . 



CHAPTEE VII. 

mE JOXmNAL OP A VOYAGE TO LISBOK. 

In March 1753, when Fielding published his pamphlet 
on Ehs^eth Canning, his life was plainly drawing to a 
close. His energies indeed were unabated, as may be 
gathered from a brief record in the Gentleman’s for that 
month, describing his Judicial raid, at four in the morn- 
ing upon a gaming-room, where he suspected certain 
highwaymen to be assembled. But his body was en- 
feebled by disease, and he knew he could not look for 
ength of days. He had lived not long, but much ; he 
had seen m little space, as the motto to Tom Jones 
amounoed, “the manners of many menj” and now 
aaV prematurely, the inevitable hour approached, he 
called Cicero and Horace to his aid, and prepared to 
meet his fate with philosophic fortitude. Between 

‘‘Qfiiemfors durum eunque dabit, lucro 
^Pjpone,” 

“ Grata superveniet, qua noti sperabimr, kora, 

he tells us in his too-little-consulted Proposal for the P<m 
he had schooled himself to regard events with eqiia- 
nimity, striving above all, in what remained to him of 
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iife, ^to perfonn the duties of his office efficiently, and 
solicitous only for those he must leave behind him. 
Henceforward Ms literary effoits should he mainly 
p ulanthropic and practical, not without the hope that, 
1 successful, they might be the means of securing some 
provision for his family. Of fiction he had taken fomal 
eare m tlie trial of Amelia; and of Hglitor writing 
generally m the last paper of the Coveni-Garden Jourml 
■But, If we may trust his Introduction, the amount of 
work he had done for his poor-law project must have 
een enomous, for he had read and considered all the 
aws upon the subject, as well as eveiything that had 
been written on it since the days of Ehzabeth, yet he 
speaks nevertheless as one over whose head the sword 
, fiad .all. the while been impendiiig': ^ • 

The Attempt, indeed, is such, that the Want of 

S ^ Disapointment, tho’ I shaU have lost 

mncli rime, and misemployed much Pains • nml w-hni 

a™ it a. pL™ of 

mj Heidlh a»a Life, I to. 

^ lasting Benefit on my Country.^' ^ 

In words still more resigned and dignified, he con- 

C-iudes the book : — 

of says, will no doubt “discover, that instead 

ol mtendmg a Provision for the Poor, I have heen 

for myself, 1 and have very cunningly projected to 
raid “yself a fine House at the Expence of the Public 
This would be to act in direct Opposition to the AdrtL of 
ray above Master [t.«. Horace] ; it would be indeed 

Sfruere do77ws vmmemor scpulcltti. 

Those who do not know me , may believe this; but those 

, . ..’ Tresmnably as Governor of the proposed County-house. 




who do, will hardly be so decsivecl by that C}iearfiiliK.»> 
wiu^ was always natard to me ; and which I tbanlr CnA 
my Oonscienw doth not reprove me for, to imawne ttat I 

am not ^nsible of my declining Constitution. . . . AmbiLn 

or A\ance can no longer raise a Hope, or dictate any Srhemo 
to m^ who nave no further Design th;m to nass inMS 
Remainder of Life in some Degree of Ease, and bawlv to 
preserve my Family from being the Objects of any meh 

Laws as I Lave liere proposed/^ 

With the exception of the above, and kindred pass- 
ages quoted from the Prefaces to the Miscellanies and 
the Plays, the preceding pages, as the reader has no 
doubt observed, contain Httle of a purely autohiogi-aphical 
chaiacter. Moreover, the anecdotes related of Keldino' 
y Murphy and others have not always been of such a 
natoe as to inspire impHcit confidence in their accuracy 
while of the very few letters that have been referred to 
none have any of those intimate and familiar touches 
which reveal the individuality of the writer. But from 

mddle of 1753 up to a short time before his death. 
Fielding has himself related the story of his life, in one 
of the most unfeigned and touching little tracts in our 
oivn or any other hterature. The only tWng which, at the 
moment, suggests itself for comparison with the Journal 
oJO'Joyc^e to Lisbon is the letter and dedication which 
rieldmgs predecessor, Cervantes, prefixes to his last 
romance of JPersiUs and Sigismunda. In each ease the 
words are animated by the same uncomplaining Idndli- 
sess— the same gallant and indomitable spirit; in each 
case the writer is a dying man. Cervantes survived 
the date of his letter to the Conde de Lemos but three 
days • and the Jwml, says Fielding’s editor (probably 
ins, brother John), was “finished almost at the same 
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poriofi with life. It was written, from its author’s 
aecoimt, in those moments- of the voyage w-hen, hia 
womankind being sea-siek, and the crew wholly absorbed 
in V 01 king the ship, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sourc^, and compelled to employ his pen to while away 
the time. The Preface, and perhaps the Introduction, 
were added after his arrival at Lisbon, in the brief period 
before his death. The former is a semi-humorous 
apology for voyage -writing; the latter gives an account 
of the circumstances which led to this, his last expedition 
in searcii of liealtli. 

At the beginning of August 1753, Fielding teUs us, 
having taken the Duke of Portland’s medicine^ for near a 
year, the eflects of which had been the carrying off the 
symptoms of a lingering imperfect gout,” Mi- Eanbv 
the ICng’s SergeantSurgeon^ (to whom complimentary 
reference had been made in the Man of the Hill’s 
story in Tom Jones), with other able physicians, advised 
him “to go immediately to Bath.” He accordingly 
®hgSiged lodgings, and prepared to leave town forthwith. 
While he was making ready for his departure, and was 
‘‘almost fatigued to death mth several long examina- 
tions, relating to five different murders, all committed 
within the space of a week, by different gangs of street 
robbers,” he received a message from the Duke of New- 
castle, afterwards Premier, thi-ough that Mr. Cai-ringtou 
whom Walpole calls “the cleverest of all ministerial 
terriers,” requesting his attendance in Lincoln’s -Inn 

m,*. ^ eightaeutli-Matury gout-powder, but as old as Galen, 

liie receipt for it is giveu in the Omitlmmh's Magazhu, vol. xxiii., 

® Mr. Ranby was also the friend of Hogarth, who etched hia 

wMiD at Chiswick. 
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Fields (Jfewcastle House). Beinc^ lame 
over-taxerl gi'oatl 

5 ®««sed himself. But the Buk 

„ ;on again next daj, and lieMing Mtl 
summons. After mitinf 
echamber (no unusual fea- 
oms us, of the Newcastle 
was deputed to consult him as 

’ P’Jtting an immediate end 

’ cost Iiim “a severe 

out and submitted to the Privy Council. 
--J were the employment of a Imown 
prolusion of funds for that purpose- ' 
scheme was finally approved); lig?- 
turned to a deep jaundicej^ in ; 
bWere ^enemllv rA.O'.Q winri: ft ...I,,.. 


sent Mr. Oardngtr- " - ‘ 

great difficulty obeyed tlie 
some three hours in the am 
ture, as Lord Chesterfield in 
audiences), a gentleman ' 
to the devising of a plan for 
to the murders and 
common, 
cold/ 

speedily drawn 

Its essential features 
(://vdnformer,\and the p' 

: By the. time this 
, ing^s disorder had ; 

; / Case- the Bath waters' 

,, infallible/^ But bis ei 
villains and cut-throats” delays 

day or two after he had received a portion of ■ 

grant, (which portion, it seems! 

dnven, some out of town, and others out of the kin-do 
In examining them, however and in i.i ■ V T. 
which often occupied whole davs in ? ^spositu 

w L z z 

pohs enjoyed complete immunity from murder! 

robbery, his own health was "red^d Tf , 
extremity.” - roaucecl to the h 

: “M». {he -J.) wa. no, „„ iongor rbu is oaUed 






HIS Doay was * 'SO 

OTtirely emaciated, that it had lost all its muscular flesh ” 
He had begun with reason “to look on his case as 
desperate,” and might fairly hare regarded himself as 
yoluntanly sacrificed to the good of the public. But he 
js far too honest to assign his action to philanthropy 
alone. His chief object (he owns) -had been, if possible 
to secure some provision for his family in the event of 
his death. Hot being a “trading justice,”— that is, a 
^tice who took bribes from suitors, like Justice 
Ihrasher m Jmelia, or Justice Squeez’um in the Cofee 
House Fohfman,— Ms post at Bow Street had scarcely 
been a lucrative one. “By composing, instead of in- 
flaming the quarrels of porters and beggars (which I 
blush when I say hath not been universally practised) 
Hid by refusing to take a shilling from a man who most 
mdoubtedly would not have had another left, I had 
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this, could scarcely ha¥e been a coEipeteiice ; aari il, 
as appears not Tery clearly from a note In the fFmirml lie 
now resigned liis office to Ills lialf-brotherj who had long 
been Ills assistanty his private aiTairs at the begmiiing of 
the winter of 1753-54 must, as he says, have “ liad b!it a 
gloomy aspect” In the event of Ms death his wife and 
children could have no hope except from some acknow- 
ledgment by . the Government of Ms past services. ' 
Meanwhile Ms diseases were slowly gaining ground 
The terrible winter of 1753-54, which, from the weather 
record in the Gentleman^s^ seeni>s, with small intermission, 

■ to have been prolonged far into April, was especially try- 
ing to asthmatic patients, and consequently wholly against 
Mm. In Febraary he returned to town, and put himself 
: ■ under the "care of the notorious Dr. Joshua Ward of Pall 
Mall, by whom he was treated and tapped for dropsyJ 
'. He was at Ills worst, he says, that ' memorable tlay 
when the public lost Mr, Pelham (March 6th) but from 
^'.this t 2 me,.he began, under Ward’s medicines, to- acquire:'': 

some, little degree - of strenglih,” although his dropsy in- 
creased. With May came the long-delayed spring, and 
he moved to Fordhook,^ a ^^iittle house” belonging to Mm 
at Ealing, the air of which place then enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation, being reckoned the best in Middlesex, 

^ Ward appears in Hogarth^s Cmmdiation qf fhi/sidmis^ 1736, 
and in Pope — “Ward try’d on Puppies,, and the Poor, liis Drop.” 
He was a quack, but must have possessed considerable ability 
Bolingbroke wished Pope to consult him in 1744 ; and he attended 
Qeotge IL There is an account of him in Mchols’s Genuine 3^orl0 
0fEo0artkf i. 89. 

vi‘ lay on the Uxbridge Eoad, a little beyond Acton, and 
' nearly opposite the subsequent site of the Ealing Comm on Station 
.'of ..the Metropolitan, District Eailway. , .The spot is .now, occupied 
Ay commodious 
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^*ancl fa.r superior to that of Kensin^on Gravel-Pits/' 
Here a re-perusal of Bishop Berkeley's Siris, which had 
beeu recalled to his memory hy Mrs. Charlotte LeimoXj 
^‘the mimitaMe author of the Femule Quixote/^ set him 
drinking tar-water with apparent good'effectj except as far 
as his chief ailment was concerned. The applications of 
the trocar hecame more -frequent : the summers if summer 
it could be called, was ** mouldering away ; and winter, 
with all its danger to an invalid, was drawing on apace. 
Nothing seemed hopeful but removal to a warmer climate. 
Aix in Provence was' at first thought of, but the idea was 
■ ■'abandoned on account of the difficulties of the journey.' 

: Lisbon, where Boddridge had died three years ■ before, 
'.was,, then chosen; a passage in a vessel .trading .to. the:, 
^port was engaged for the sick man, his. wife, daughter, ' 
and two servants ; and after some delays they started. 
At this point the actual Journal begins with a well- 
remembered entry : — 

Wednesday^ June 1754. — On this day, the most 

inelaii.clioIy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found m,e awake 
at my house at Fordhook. . By the light of this sun, I was, In 
my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of some of 
those creatures on wliom I doated with a mother-like fondness, 
guided by nature and passion, and uncured and unhardcned 
by all the doctrine of that philosophical school where I had 
learnt to bear pains and to despise death. 

** In this situation, as I could not conquer nature, I 
'Submitted entirely to her, and she made as great a fool of 
me as she had ever done of any woman whatsoever : under ■ 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me to Bufe 
the company of my little ones, during eight hours ; and I 
doubt not whether, in that time, I 'did not undergo more 
than in all my distemper. 

At twelve precisely my coach was, at the door, which 
was no sooner told me than I Mssd my children roiinA and 
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went into -it -with some little resolution* My wife, wlio 
beimved more like a heroine and pbilosoplier^ tbo’ at tlie 
same time the tenderest mother in tlie world, and u^y eldest 
daughter, followed me ; some friends went with ns, and otliers 
here took their leaye ; and I' heard' my beharionr applatidedy 
with many murmurs and praises to which I well knew I had 
no title ; as all other such philosophers may, if they have 
any modesty, confess on the like occasions/^ 

Two hours later the party reached Eotherhithe, 
Harej with the kindly assistance of his and Hogarth's 
friend, Mr. Saunders Welch, High Constable of Holborn, 
the sick man, who, at this time, “had no use of his 
limbs,” was carried to a boat, and hoisted in a chair oyer 
the ship's side. This latter Journey, far more fatiguing 
to the sufferer than the twelve miles ride which he had 
previously undergone, was not rendered more easy to 
bear by the jests of the watermen and sailors, to whom 
' Ms ghastly, death-stricken ■ countenance seemed matter'' 
for merriment; and he was greatly rejoiced to find 
himself safely- seated in the cabin. The voyage,:' : how- ' 
..ever, already more than once deferred, was ■ not yet tO' 
begin, Wednesday, being King's Proclamation Day, the 
vessel could not be cleared at the Custom House ; and 
on Thursday the skipper announced that he should not 
set out until Saturday. As Fielding's complaint wm 
again becoming troublesome, and no surgeon was avail* 
able on board, he sent for Ms friend, the famous ana- 
tomist, Mr. Hunter, of Covent Garden/ by whom he 
was tapped, to his own relief, and the admiration of 
the simple sea-captain, who (he WTites) was greatly im- 
pressed by . “ the heroic constancy, with which I had . 

^ Bus mast have been Wiliiam Hunter, for in 1754 his more 
distingaisked brother dohn had not yet become celebratetl 
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borne an. operation that is attended with scarce any 
dcgi’ee of paiii/^ On, Sunday the vessel dropped down 
to G-ravesend, where, on the next day, Mr. Welch, 
who until then had attended them, took his leave ; and, 
Fielding, relieved by the trocar of any imiaediate appre- 
hensions of discomfort, might, in spite of Ms forlorn 
case, have been fairly at ease. He had a new concern, 
however, in the state of Mrs. Fielding, who was in 
■agony with toothache, which successive operators failed' 
to relieve; and there is an unconsciously touching 
: little of the sick man and his skipper, who - was ' 

deaf, sitting silently over ''a small bowl of punch ” in 
the narrow cabin, for fear of waking the pain- worn ■ 
; sleeper, in the adjoining state-room. Of his second wife, ■ 

: aS; may , be gathered, , from the opening words of the ■ 
Journal, Fielding always speaks with the warmest affec- 
tion and gratitude. Elsewhere, recording 'a storm o'ff ' 
the Me of Wight, he says, ‘^-My dear wife and child 
must pardon me, If what I did not conceive to be any 
great evil to myself, I was not much terrified with the 
,,, thoughts,, of ...happening, to them -r-. in .truth, I have often ' 
thought they are both too good, and too gentle, to be 
tmsted to the power of any man.” With what a tenacity 
of courtesy he treated the wMlom Mary Daniel may be 
gathered from the following vignette of insolence in 
:,. office,: .w.Mch , can be taken as -a set-off . to the ■ malicious^ 
tattle of Walpole : — 

“Soon after ^ their departure [ie, Mr. Welch and a com- 
panion], our cabin, where my wife and I were sitting together, 
was vished by two ruffians, whose appearance greatly corre- 
sponded with that of the sheriffs, or rather the knight- 
marshal s bailiffs. One of these, especially, who seemed to 
affect a, more than ordinary degiee of rudeness and insolence, , 



in witliout any Mud ot ceremony^ wu/i a uit/cPt 

^orSrUlMch was cocked much military 

LrcenL oa Ms kead. An inkhorn at Ms button-hoie and 
some papers in his hand, sufficiently assured me what he 
was ^d I asked him if he and Ms companions were not 
custom-house officers ; he answered with sufficient dignity 
U they were, as an information which he seemed to consider 
would strike the hearer with awe, and suppress ^ *^**^^^ 
inquiry ; but on the contrary I proceeded to ask of what 
r-mk he was in the Custom house, and receiving m answer 
from his companion, as I remember, that the gentleman was 
a riding surveyor ; I replied, that he might be a riding sur- 
veyor, hut could be no gentleman, for that none who had 
any title to that denomination would break into the prese^ 
of a lady, without any apology, or even moving his hat. He 
then took Ms covering from Ms head, and laid ^ 
table, saying, he asked pardon, and blamed the mate, who 
should, he said, have informed Mm if any persons of dis- 
tinction were below. I told him he might guess from our 
appearance (wMch, perhaps, was rather more than could he 
sSl with the strictest adherence to tiuth) that he was before 
a gentleman and lady, which should teach Mm to he very 
cMl in his behaviour, tho’ we should not happen to be ot 
the number whom the world calls people of iashion and 
distinction. However, I said, that as he seemed sensible of 
Ms error, and had asked pardon, the lady would permit hm 
to put his hat on again, if he chose it Tins he relused with 
some degree of surhness, and failed not to con^oe me that, 
if I slioxild condescend to become more geiitiej lie would soon 
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the ship^ wlilcli are careMly suppressed m the JourmiV 
it Is especially interesting as being the 'last letter Yt/iitten 
by Fielding of wMcli we have any knowledge : — 

^^Oii board the Queen of Portugal, Bich*^ Teal at 
anchor on the Mother Bank, off Ry<ie, to the 
Care of the Post Master of Portsmouth — this is 
my Date and Direction. 

July 12 1754. 

“Bear Jack, After receiving that agreeable Lre Iroiii 
■ ,Mess^^*: Fielding and Co., we weighed on inonday niorning ■ 
■,anci;Sailed from. Deal to the Westward Four Days long. but . 
inconceivably pleasant Passage brought ns yesterday to an 
ilnclior on the Mother Bank, on the Back of the" Isle of 
' Wight, where we had last Night .in Safety the Pleasure of 
:hearing,th,e Winds roar over onr Heads in aswiolent a Tein* 
:pest as I have known, .and ..where- my- .only Consideratioii 
'Were -the Fears which must possess'' any Friend- of ours, (if ' 
there is happily any such) who really makes onr Wellbeing 
the Object of his Concern especially if such Friend should be 
totally inexperienced In Sea Affairs. I therefore beg that on 
the Bay you receive this Daniel^ may know that we are 
just risen fitnii Breakfast in Health and Spirits this twelfth 
Instant at 9 in the morning. Our Yoyage hath j>roved fruit- 
ful in Adventures all w'hich being to be written in the Book, 
you must postpone y^ Curiosity As the Incidents which 


^ Probably this was mtentional. Notwithstanding the state- 
ment in the Dedication to the Public that the text is given 
“as it came from the hands of the author,” the Journal, in the 
first issue of 1755, seems to have been considerably ** edited.” 

Francis” (the Ryde landlady) is there called ‘‘Mrs. Hum- 
phrys,” and the portrait of the military coxcomb, together with 
some particulars of Fielding’s visit to the Duke of Newcastle, and 
other details, are wholly omitted. 

- It will be remembered that the maiden-name of Fielding’s 
second wife, as given in the Register of St. Bene’t’s, was Mary 
'BanieL Mrs. , Daniel” was therefore, in all probability, Field- 
ihg’s mother-in-law; and it may reasonably be assumed that she 
had 'remained in charge of the little family at Fordhook. 
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fall under y*' Cognizance will possibly ba conaigned to 
Oblivion, do give them to us as they pass. Tell y'- Neigh- 
bour I am much obliged to him for recommending me to the 
Care of a most able and experienced Seaman to whom other 
Captains seem to pay such Deference that they attend and 
watch his Motions, and think themselves only safe when 
they act under his Direction and Example. Our Ship in 
Truth seems to give Daws on the W ater with as much 
Authority and Superiority as you Dispense Laws to the 
Public and Examples to y"" Brethren in Commission, _ Please 
to direct y^ Answer to me on Board as in the Date, if gone 
to be returned, and then send it by the Post and Pacguet to 
Lisbon to 

affec^ Brother 

II. YiEI^DINCI 

« To Jolm Fielding Es<i. at Ms House in 

Bow Street Coy^ Garden London.'’ 

As the Queen of Portugal did not leave Eyde until 
the 23dj it is possible that Fielding received a reply* 
■Biiring the- remainder of this desnitory voyage 'he eon-- 
tinned to beguile Ms solitary hoiu^s — hours of wMch 
^ we -are left- to. imagine the .physical torture and /m.oB.o-' 
tony, for he says but little of himself— by jottings 
and notes of the, for the most part, trivial accidents of 
his progress. That happy cheerfulness, of which he 
spot© in the Proposal for the Poor, had not yet deserted 
him; and there are moments when he seems rather 
on a pleasure-trip than a forlorn pilgrimage m search 
of health. At Eyde, where, for change of air, he went 
ashore, he chronicles, after many discomforts from 
the most disobliging of landladies (let the name of 
.BIxs. Francis go down to posterity !), “ the best, the 
...pleasantest, .and the merriest meal, .[in a barn] with more 
appetite, more real, solid luxury, and more festivity, than 
wa3 ever • seen in ^ an entertainment at White’s.” At 
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Torbay, he expatiates upon the merits and flavour of the 
John Dory, a specimen of which gloriously regaled 
the party, and furnished him with a pretext for a dis- 
sertation on the London Fish Supply. Another page lie 
devotes to commendation of the excellent Vinmn Pirmorm^ 
or Soiitham cyder, supplied by ‘‘ Mr. Giles Leverance of 
Cheeslmrst, near Dartmouth in Devon/' of which, for 
■• tlie^siim of five, pounds ten shillings, he extravagantly' 
'.purchases . tlire^^ hogsheads, one for himself, and the 
: others as presents for friends, among whom' no doubt was 
::,Mndly Mr. Welch. Here and there he sketches, 'with 
':' but .'little abatement of his earlier gaiety and vigour, the 
'liumaii , nature around him,' Of the objectionaHo Eydo 
iaiidlad}?’ and her husband there are portraits not much 
inferior '.to those of the Tow-wouses' in Anirms^^ 

while the military fop, who visits his uncle the captain 
off Spithead, is drawn with all the insight which depicted 
’the vagaries of Ensign Morthei'ton, whom indeed the reed 
hero of the Jmmol not a little resembles. The best 
character sketch, however, in the whole is that of Captain 
:]Bicliard,Weal,hiiii.self' (one '.almost feels inclined to wonder'" 
whether lie was in any way related to the worthy lady 
whose apparition visited Mrs. Bargrave at Canterbury 1), 
but it is of necessity somewhat dispersed. It has also an 
additional attraction, because, if we remember rightly, it 
is Fielding's sole excursion into the domain of Smollett. 
The rough old sea-dog of the Haddock and Vernon period, 
who had been a privateer; and who still, as skipper of a 
merchant-man, when he visits a friend or gallants the 
ladies, decorates himself with a scarlet coat, cockade,^ and 
sword ; who gives vent to a kind of Irish hovfl when his 
favourite kitten is suffocated under a feather bed ; and 



Mis ab|cc% on his knees when thimtemd witli the dreads 
M name of Law, is a character which, in its surly good- 
Imsnour and sensitive dignity, might easily, under more 
■favourable cheumstances, have gro.wnviBto,,,an.:indivi€lii- 
ality, if not equal to that of Squire Western, at least 
on a level with Partridge or Colonel Bath, There are 
numbers of minute touches— -as, for example, Hs mis- 
taking a lion '' for Elias ” when lie reads prayers to 
the ship's company ; and his quaint asseverations when 
exercised by the inconstancy of the wind — which show 
how closely Fielding studied Ms deaf copipamon. But 
it would occupy too large a space to examine the Journal 
more in detail It is sufficient to say that after some 
further delays from wind and tide, the travellers sailed up 
the Tagus. Here, having undergone the usual quarantine 
and custom-house obstruction, ■they landed,, and 
penultimate words record a good supper at Lisboa, ■“ foi*' 
.xvliich we- were as well charged, as if - the MU had: been 
■made on the Bath Eoad, between Neivbury and London.” 
The book ends with a line from the poet whom, in the 
Froposdfar the Foot, he had called Ms master: — ■ 

^ — hie finu chartmfjue viiCififiF 

'Two 'months afterwards he died at Lisbon, on the Sth of 
October, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

He was .buried on the hillside in the centre of the 
beautiful English cemetery, which faces the gi'eat Basilica 
of the Heart of Jesus, othemvise known as the Chimch 
of the Estrella. Hare, in a leafy spot where the night-' 
ingales ill the stiE air with song, and watched' by those 
secular cypresses from which the place takas its Portu- 
guese name of Os lies all that w^as mortal of 
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Mia wliom Scott called' the Father of the English 
Novel” His first tomb, wHcb Wraxail foimcl in 1772, 
“nearly concealed by weeds and nettles,” was erected by 
the English factory, in -consequence mainly — as it seems 
— of a proposal made by an enthusiastic Ohevalier de 


own expense. Ihat now existing was substituted in 
1830, by the exertions of the Rev. Christopher- ‘Neville, 


phagus, resting upon a large base, and sui’mounted by 
Jiistf.'such another urn and flame as that on HogartMs 
^Toinb:.:afe Chiswick. On the front is a long Latin, inscrip- 
tioa ; - on the back the better-known words : — 


Luget Britahnia Qrsmio nok baei 
‘Foyers natum.-'^ 


referred in his Bible in S^ain : — 

“ Let travellers devote one entiie morning to inspecting 
the Axcos and the Mai das agoas, after which they may 
repair to the English church and cemetery, .Pere-Ia-chaise m : 
/miniature, where, ' if ■ they he of -England, they may weii/.be- 
/excused- 'if .they.^Mss the, cold tomb, as- 1 did, of , the, author '-of, 
“Amelia/Hhe most singular genius which their island ever 
■produced, .whose ' works it has, long ,been the fashion to.abuse,-'- 
in public and to read in secret.’^ 

Borrow^s book was first published in 1843, Ob late 
years the tomb had been somewhat neglected ; but 
from a comm, unication in the Aihenmum of May 1879, 
it appears that it had then been recently cleaned, and 

^ The fifth word is generally given as datum.” But the above 
version, which has been verified at Lisbon, may be accepted as 
correct 
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the mscriptions restored^ by order of the present 
chaplain, the Eev. Godfrey Pope. 

^ ■ There is -but one authentic portrait of:,:H0iiry:FieHing.,. 

This is the pen-and-ink sketch drawn from memory by 
Hogarth, long after Pieldiiig^s death, to sewe as a frontis- 
piece for Murphy’s edition of his works. It was engraved 
in facsimile by James Basire, with such success that 
the artist is said to have mistaken an impression of the 
plate (without its emblematic border) for his own draw- 
ing. Hogarth’s sketch is the sole source of all ^ : the:: 
portraits, more or less “romanced,” wMch are prefixed 
to editions of Fielding ; and also, there is good reason 
to suspect, of the dubious little miniature, still in pos- 
session of Hs descendants, which figures in Hutchins’s 
Ilisiory of Dorset and elsewhere. More than one account 
has been given of the way in which the drawing was 
:produced. ' The. most effective, and, unforti.mately, ' the 
most popular, version has, of coui’se, been selected by.. 
..Murphy. ' In this he tells .us. that Hogarth, being 
able to recaE Ms dead friend’s features, had recourse 
.'to :.a- profile cut-in" paper by a lady, who possessed the 
happy talent wHch Pope ascribes to Lady Burlington. 
Her name, wMch is given in Nichols, was Margaret 
Collier, and she was possibly the identical Miss Col- 
lier who figures in Eichardson’s Com^on^>e%ce, Set- 
ting. aside the fact that, as Hogarth’s eye-memory 
marvellous, this story is highly improbable, it was ex- 
pressly contradicted by George Steevens in 1781, and by 
John Ireland in 1798, both of whom, from their relations 
with Hogarth’s family, were likely to be credibly in- 
formed. Staeven^ after referring to Murphy’s fable, 
says in ^^Bmgraphkal xhwcdoUs of Eoiimi\ “I 





ill the presence of .Hs wife and another lady. He had 
no assistance but from his own memorj’', wliichj on such 
occasions, was remarkably tenacious.” Ireland, in Ms 
Eogmih lUusirated, gives ns as the simple fact the fol- 
lowing : — Hogarth being told, after his friend^s death, 

'. ■that a portrait was wanted as a frontispiece to Ms works, 
...sketched ' this from memor}^” According to the inscrip- 
tion OR Basire’s plate, it represents -Fielding at the ■ age 
of forty-eight, or in the year of his death. This, how- 
.ever, can only mean that it represents Mm as Hogarth 
<..had:.last seen, him. But long before he died, disease had^ 

. greatly. altered his appearance; and he .must have been ^ 
little more than the shadow of the handsome Harry 
Fielding, who 'wrote farces for Mrs. .Clive, and heard the^ 
chimes : at . midnight. As he himself says in the ■■Fbfjage 
io Lislmh^ he had lost his teeth, and the consequent fall- 
is;;;plam^^ perc^tMe ■ in;: 'the, prpiie.;;; 
::Thd ;shape bf ■ ;:the Eoman nose,; which Colonel;; Jam, es\;ln'', 

■■'‘'probosms,”'^ woMd,,;loy^ 
■ever,;;TeMMn,:;,iinMtered^ it is .sMH' possible^.to,dlvihe;a;^ 
curl, half humorous, half ironic, in the short upper lip. 
The eye, apparently, was dark and deep-set. " Oddly 
enough, the chin, to the length of wMch he had himself 
referred in the Champion, does not appear abnormal,^ 


^ la the bust of Fielding which Miss Margaret Thomas has 
been commissioned by Mr. E. A. Kinglake to execute for the 
Somerset Valhalla, the Shire-Hall at Taunton, these points have 
been carefully considered ; and the sculptor has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work which, while it suggests the mingling of humour and 
dignity that is Fielding’s chief characteristic, is also generally faith- 
ful to Hogarth’s indications. From these, indeed, it is impossible 
to deviate. Not only is Ms portrait unique ; but it was admitted 
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the ittscriptioiis restored^ by order of the preseni 
chaplainj the Eey. Godfrey Pope. 

There is but one authentic portrait of Henry FieMiiig, 
This is the pen-and-ink sketch drawn from memory by 
Hogarth, long after Fielding’s death, to serve as a frontis- 
piece for Murphy’s edition of his works. It was engraved ■ 
in /ocsmilg by James Basire, with such success that 
'' the artist is said to have mistaken an impression of the 
plate (without its emblematic border) for his own draw- 
ing.' Hogarth’s sketch is the sol© source of all the 
portraits, more or less romanced,” which are prefixed 
to editions of Fielding; and also, there is good reason 
to suspect, of the dubious little miniature, still in pos- 
.. session -of Ms- . descendants, which figures in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset and' elsewhere. More than- one account 
has been given ' of :the way in which the drawing was 
produced. The^.most effective, and, unfortunately, the ^ 
most popular,' version has, of course, been selected, "'by 
Murphy. In this-he .tells . us that Hogarth, being,"'. un-:"./ 
able to recall Eis dead friend’s features, had recourse 
'.'ho-a,. profile cut 'in paper by a lady, who possessed the 
happy talent which Pope ascribes to Lady Burlngton. 
Her name, which is given in Mchols, was Margjaret 
Collier, and she was possibly the identical Miss Col- 
lier who figures in Eichardson’s Correspofidenm. Set- 
ting. aside the fact that, as Hogarth’s eye-memorj" was 
marvellous, this story is highly improbable, it was ex- 
pressly contradicted by George Steeveiis in 1781, and l)y 
" John' Ireland" in 1798, both of whom, from their relations 
with Hogarth’s family, were likely to be credibly in- 
forned. Steevens, after referring to Murphy’s fable, 
'says in the SiograpUml Amcdoks of WWimn JIoymi\ “I 
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am assured that our artist began and finished the head 
in the presence of his wife and another lady* He had 
no assistance but from liis own memory,, which, on such 
occasions, was remarkably tenacious.” Ireland, In his 
Hogarth llluskaied^ gives us as the simple fact the fol- 
lowing: — ‘^Hogarth being told, after his friend^s death, 
that a portrait was wanted as a frontispiece to Ms worlcs, 
sketched this from memory.” According to the inscrip- 
tion on, Basire's plate, it represents -Fielding at the. :, age ^ 
of forty-eight, or in the year of his death. This, liow- 
-BTer, can only mean that it represents him as Hogarth 
■had last seen" him. But long before he died, disease had . 
greatly, altered Ms appearance; and heinust. have been - 
little more than the shadow- of the handsome Harry 
Fielcling, who, wrote farces for Mrs. Clive, and heard the"^ 
cMmes.at, midnight. As he himself says in the Fbgage 
' lost his teeth, and the consequent falh 
;::^|he:vhpS;d:sy 

.:ThA;:shap,6:;pf: -:the:-Eoio.an ' nose,-' which -.Colonel James ^ in 

would, how- 

;ev^,:reMam;:^ possible to divine a 

curl, half ^ humorous, half honic, in the short upper lip. 
The eye, apparently, was dark and deep-set. Oddly ' 
enough, 'the chin, to the length of wMch he had Mmself 
referred in the Champion^ does not appear abnormal^ 

^ In the bust of Fielding which Miss Margaret Thomas has 
been commissioned by Mr. R. A. Einglake to execute for the 
Somerset Valhallaj the Shire-Hall at Taunton, these points have 
been carefully considered ; and the sculptor has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work which, while it suggests the mingling of humour and 
dignity that is Fielding’s chief characteristic, Is also generally faith"- 
fill to Hogarth’s indications. From these, indeed, it is impossible 
to deviate. Not only is his portrait unique ; hut it was admitted 
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Beyond "the fact tlat he was aboTe six feet in lieiglit, 
andj until the gout liad broken Ms constitatioiij iinnsur 
ally robust, Murphy adds nothing further to our idea of' 

his personal appearance. 

That other pictiu'e of his character, traced and retraced 
(often with much exaggeration of outiine), is so familiar 
in English literatoe, that it cannot now be material!}^ 
al-tered or amended. Yet it is impossible not to wish 
that it were derived from some less prejudiced or more 
trustworthy ■ witnesses than those who have spoken,—:,, 
say, for example, from Lyttelton or Allen. There are 
always signs that Walpole's malice, and Smollett's ani- 
mosity, and the rancour of Eichardson, have had too much 
to 'do with' 'the representation; and even Murphy and 
Lady Mary are scarcely persons whom one would select 
.as ideal .biographers. The latter is probably right in 
■ comparing her cousin to Sir Eichard Steele. .Both were 
fg'enerous, kindly, brave, and sensi'feive both vrere ilap^,0"^ 

1 'Vident j both loved wome'n and. little clnldren ;,.both.,.: 
^ sinned often,^ and had their moments of sincere -repent- 
ance; to both was given that irrepressible hopefulness, 
and Ml delight of being which forgets to-morrow m 
to-day. That Henry Fielding was vdld and reckless in 
^his youth it would he idle to contest; — indeed it is an 
intelligible, if not a necessary, consequence of his physique 
and his temperament. ,, But it is not fair to speak of him 
as if his youth lasted for ever. “ Critics and biographers,” 
says Mr. Leslie Stephen, have dwelt far too exclusively 
upon the uglier side of his Bohemian life ; ” and FieM- 
;'ing‘ himself, in the JamUk'S complains sadly 

'to ba like Fieldiiig by lieMing^s friends. [The liust was pljiced in 
4th September 1883.] 
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that Ms enemies have traced ■Hs- impeachment “ even 
to Ills boyish Years/^ That he who was prodigal, as 
a lad was prodigal as a man may he conceded; that 
he who was sanguine at twenty would be sanguine at 
forty (although this is less, defensible) may also be allowed. 
Butj if we press for ^‘better assurance than Bardolph/’ 
there is absolutely no good evidence that Fielding’s 
career after his marriage materially diifered from that of 
other men struggling for a livelihood, ..hampered witli, 
:::ili-health, and exposed to ail the sMfts and iiimiiliations'-' 
■ A M of him is to be handed- 

let it be the last rather than the first j 
— not the Fielding of the green-room and the tavem^ — 
Ml Oovent Garden frolics and “modern conversations;”; 

:■ but the energetic magistrate,, the tender husband and' 
father,, the kindly host of his poorer friends, the prac- 
tical philanthropist, the patient and magnanimous hero 
' ofithe Voyage Lisbon, If these 'things be rein-embered, 

that; torMs:;;;dy!ng^'^ 

i''day he never value ^of' money,- 

his troubles over a chicken and champagne, xind even 
his improvidence was not without its excusable side. 
Once — so rune the legend — ^Andrew Millar made 
/ an advance to meet the claims of an importunate tax- 
gatherer. Carrying it home, he met a friend, in even 
worse straits than his own; and the money changed 
hands. When the tax-gatherer arrived there was nothing 
but the answer — “Friendship has called for the money 
,aiid had it; let the collector call again.” Justice, it 
;is needless to say, was satisfied by a second advance 
from the bookseller. But who shall condemn the man 
-of whom such a story can be toldl 
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The literary work of Fielding is so inextricably inter- 
woven with what is known of Iiis life that most of it Ims 
been examined in the eonrse of the foregoing narrative. 
What remains to be said is chiefly in simimary of what 
has been said already. lAs a dramatist lie has no emi- 
Inence ; and though his plays do not deserve the sivecpiiig 
I condemnation with which Macaulay once spoke of them 
[ in the House of GommonSj they are not likely to attract 
' any critics but those for whom the inferior efforts of a 

■ great genius possess a morbid fascination. ..Some of . them 
servej in a measure, to illustrate his career ; others coiitaiii 
hints and. situations which he afterwards worked into his 
novels ; but the only ones that possess real stage cjiialities 
are those which he borrowed from Eegnard and Molick^’e. 
Don Quixote in England^ Pasquin^ the E-ktorkal Piegister^ 

■ can claim no ■ present consideration commensurate with 

" that 'which they received .as contemporary satires, and . 
their interest is mainly antiquarian ; vrMie Tom Thumb 
a.nd the CovenPGarden Tragedy^ the former of which would 
make the reputation of a smaller man, can scarcely hope 
to be remembered beside Amdia or Jmiaihmi Wild. 
Nor can it be admitted that, as a periodical miter, | 
Fielding was at his .best. In spite of efiective. passages, « 
his essays remain far below the work of the great 
Augustans, and are not above the level of many of 
their less illustrious imitators. That instinct of popular 
selection, which retains a faint hold upon the PmmUm\ 
the Adventurer^ the Wmli, and the Conmomem^ or at 
least consents to give them honourable interment as 
. British Essayists” in a secluded corner of the shelves, 
■‘has ‘made no pretence to any preservation, or even any 
winnomng, of the 'PMmpm and the Trm Ptdmi Pieli 
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I iiig^s papers are learned and ingenious thex are tie- 
I qiieiitlx liiii iioro as ; they are often eamest ; but it must 
I be a loiterer in literature who, in these days, except for 

I antiquarian or biographical purposes, can honestly find it 
worth while to consult them. His pamphlets and projects 
: are -more Yaluabie, if only that they prove iiim to have ^ 
. looked curiously, and sagaciously at social and . political :. 
proMemSs and to have striven, as far as in him lay, to set 
the .crooked straight. Their import, to-day, is chiefly ■ 
that' of ' links in a chain — of contributions to a progressive- 
litaratiire which has travelled into regions unforeseen by 
' :the', author. ' . of : the Proposal fm* the Poor, and th.%' Ingtmu ■■ 
jikdo dm Ommes of the hie Increase of Bobbers. As such, they 
-Tiave, their , place "in that library of Political Economy of - , ' 

. .wliieh .Mr. ".M'^'Guliocli has catalogued the- riches. .It is ' 
not, ho-wever, by his pamphlets, Ms essays, or his plays 
that Fielding is really memorable ; it is by his triad of 
novels, and the surpassing study in irony of Jonailian 
JftM, In Joseph Andrews we have the first sprightly 
runnings of a genius that, after much uncertainty, had 
at last found its fitting vein, but was yet doubtful 
and undisciplined : in Tam Jones the perfect plan has 
come, with the perfected method and the assured ex- 
pression, There is an inevitable loss of that fine way- 
wardness which is sometimes the result of untrained 
effort, but there is the general gain of order, and the 
full production which results of art. The highest point 
is reached in Tom Jones^ which is the earliest definite 
and aiitiioritative manifestation of the modern novel. 
Its relation to De Foe is that of the vertebrate to the 
invertebrate ; to Eichardson, that of the real to the 
ideal— one might almost add, the impossible. It can 



be compared to no contemporaiy lEglisli work of its 
own kind ; and if we seek for its parallel at tlie time 
of publication we must go beyond literature to art-— -to 
the masterpiece of that great pictorial satirist who 
was FieMing^s friend In both Fielding and Hogarth 
I there is the same constmctive power, the same rigid 
sequence of cause and effect, the same significance of 
: detail, the same side-light of ahusioii. r Both imwe^ 

I same hatred of affectation and hypocrisy — the same iin- 
I erring insight into character. Both are equally attracted 
by striking contrasts and comic situations ; in both there 
is the same declared morality of purpose, coupled with 
the same sturdy virility of expression. One, it is true, 
leaned more strongly to tragedy, the other to comedy; 
But if Fielding had painted pictures, it would have been 
in the style of the Marriage h la Mode ; if Hogarth had 
uvritten novels, they would have been, in the style, of .Km ■ 
Jom^» In the gentler and more subdued yirndk^ with 
its tender and womanly central-iigiire, there is a certain 
change of plan, due to altered comlitions — it may be, 
to an altered philosophy of art The narrative is less 
brisk and animated ; the character-painting less broadly 
humorous; the philanthropic element more strongly 
developed. To trace the infiuence of these three gi’eat 
works in succeeding writers would hold us too long* It 
may, nevertheless, be safely asserted that there are few 
^English novels of manners, written since PieHing’s day, 
which do not descend from him as from their fount md 
lotirce ; and that more than one of our modem masters 
Betray unmistakable signs of a form and fashion studied 
minutely from their frank and manly ancestor^ 



A , F1W: particulars respecting ^Fielding's, family aiiii 
ppstliiiiii,oiis; , works can scarcely be omitted from ' tlie 
presmt; mem It has been stated that- by liis first 
wife' lie , had one daughter^ the Harriet or Harriot who 
accompanied liiin to LisboUj and sniTlYed.iiiia, althoiigh 
Mn .iKeightley saysj but witlioiit giving Ms authority, 
she did not survive Mm long. ■ ■ Of Ms. familv bv Marv 
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Fielding liad liad a paralytic stroke, make it almost 
certain that this was he; and a fiii-tlier refereneo by 
Southey to his religions opinions is confirnied by the 
ohitnary notice in the Gentleman Sy wiiich speaks of him 
as a worthy and pious man. The names and baptisms 
of the remaining childreiij as supplied for these pages by 
the late Colonel Chesterj were Mary Ameiia-j, baptized 
January 6, 1749; Sophia, January 21, 1750; Louisa, 
December 3, 1752 ; and Allen, April 6, 1754, about a 
month before Fielding removed to Ealing. All these 
baptisms took place at St. Paulas, Covent Garden, from 
the registers of which these particulars were extracted. 
The eldest daughter, Mary Amelia, does not appear to 
have long survived, for the same registers record her 
burial on the ITth December 1749, Allen Fielding 
became a clergyman, and died, according to Burke, 
in 1823, being then vicar of St Stephen's, Canterbury. 
He left a family of four sons and three daughters. One 
of ^ the sons, -George, became- rector- of 'Forth Gckeiiclon, 
Essex, and married, in 1825, Mary Eebecca, daughter 
of Ferdinand Hanbury-Williams, and grandniece of 
Fielding’s friend and school-fellow Sir Charles. This 
lady, who so curiously linked the present and the 'past,,, 
died not ■ long, since at Hereford Square, Broriipton, in 
her' eighty -fifth year. Mrs. Fielding herself (Mary 
Daniel) appears to have attained a good old age. Her 
death took place at Canterbury on the llth of March 
1802, perhaps in 'the house of her son Allen, wliojs 
stated by Mcholsjn his Leicesiershire to have been 
rector in 1803 of St. Oosmus -and Damian-in-the-Bieaii. 
After her, husband’s death, her children were educated 
by their ''UBOle',. John and Ealph Allen, the latter of 
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w!iom-»---says Miiiphy--^made a very liberal annual dona- 
tion fpr that purpose ; and (adds Chalmers in a note'),, 
when he died in 1764, bequeathed to the widow and 
those of her family then living, the sum of £100 eacli 
Among Kelding s other connections it is only neces- 
sary to speak of his sister Sarah, and his above-mentioned 
brother dohn. Sarah Fielding continued to write; and In 
addition to Dmid Simple, published the Governess^ 1749 ; 

, a translation of Xenophon^s MemofaMlidi a dramatic 
..fable called the Cry, and some other forgotten books. ' 
Dining the latter part of her life she lived at Bath, 
where she w^as highly popular, both for her personal 
character and her accomplishments. She died in 
1768 ; . and her friend, Dr. John Hoadly, who wrote the^ 
verses , to the liaMs Progress, erected ' a monument to- 
.;,her;;mernory:: m the Abbey Church. ■■ . 

Her Heart benevolent, and Soul resign'd ; 

tjiew- or thought'. ' 

dnscriptiott .. is,' .ws^-he''' 

' Eiodestly styles' it, a deficient Memorial;' for she is de- 
scribed as having been born in 1714 instead of 1710, 
and as being the second daughter of ' Genera! 
instead of General Edmwd Fielding. John Fielding, 
the novelist's half-brother, as already stated, succeeded'. 
Mm at Bow Street, though the post is sometimes 
claimed (on Boswell's authority) for Mr. Welch. The 
mistake no doubt arose from the circumstance that 
they frequently worked in concert. Previous to his 
appointment as a magistrate, John Fielding, in addi- 
tion to assisting his brother, seems to have been largely 


iu wmhmm. 

concerned in the promotion of that curious enterprise^ 
the IJniTersal-Eegister-Offices” so often advertised in 
the Oomni-^ardefb JmmaL It appears to have been an 
Estate Office, Lost Property Office, Servants^ Eegistry, 
Curiosity Shop, and multifarious General Agency^ As 
a magistrate, in spite of his l)imd]D.ess, John Fielding 
was remarkably energetic, and is reported to have known 
more than 3000 thieves by their voices alone, and could 
recognise them when brought into Court, A description 
of London and Westininstc]* is often ascribed to him, but 
lie denied the authorship. He was knighted in 1701, 
and died at Brompton Place in 1780. Lyttelton, “who 
had become Sir George in 1751, was raised to the peer- 
■ ■age as 'Baron Lyttelton of Frankley three years after 
: .Fielding’s death. He died in 1773. In 1760-5 he pub- 
lished his Dialogues of the Deai^ profanely characterised by 
Mr. Walpole as Dead Dialogues.” JTo. 28 of these is a 
colloquy between “Plutarch, Charon, and a Modern Book- 
seller,” and ituontains the following reference to Fielding ; 
— “ We have [says Mr. Bookseller] another ivriter of these 
imaginary histories, one who has not long since descended 
to these regions. ' His name is Fielding ; and his works, 
as I have heard the best judges say, have a true spirit of 
comedy, and an exact representation of nature, with fine 
moral touches. He has not indeed given lessons of pime 
and consummate virtue, but he has exposed vice and 
meanness with all the powers of ridicule.” It is perhaps 
excusable that Lawrence, like Eoscoe and others, should 
have attributed this to Lyttelton; but the preface never- 
theless assigns it, with two other dialogues, to a “ different 
'hand.” They were, in fact, the first essays in authorship 
of timtilkstrious blue-stocking, Mrs. llizabath Montagu 
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Pieldiag’s only postiumous works are the Jmrml 
of a Voyage io Lisbon and the comedy of The Fathers; 

The Good-Natm’d Mm. The Journal was published 
in February 1756, together with a fragment of a Oom- 
ment on BoHngbroke’s Essays, which Mallet had issued 
in March of the previous year. This fragment must 
therefore have been begun in the last months of Field- 
ing’s life; and, according to Murphy, he made very 
careful preparation for the work, as attested by long 
extracts from the Fathers and the leading controver- 
sialists, which, after his death, were preserved by his 
brother. Beyond a -passage or two in Eichardson’s 
Correspondence, and a sneering reference by Walpole to 
Fielding s “account how his dropsy was treated and 
teased by an innkeeper’s wfe in the Isle of Wight,” 
there is nothing to show how the Journal was received, 
stiM less tliat^ any substantial pecuniary relief 

iti^bi^snts,” reference had been made 

m the “ Dedicatiom ” . The play was not placed upon the 
•sl^ until : 1778. Its story,.; which is related in: the 
: is curw^^ 

;:in l743,^ it seems to been submitted to Sir Gharles; ; ; 
Hanbury Williams. Sir Charles was just starting for 
Bussia, as Envoy Extraordinary. Whether the MS. 
went with him or not is unknown ; but it was lost until 
1775 or 1776, when it was recovered in a tattered 
and forlorn condition by Mr. Johnes, MP. for Cardigan, 
from a p'erson who entertained a very poor and even 
contemptuous opinion of its merits. Mr. Johnes thought 
otherwise. He sent it to Garrick, who at once recog- 
nised it as “Harry Fielding’s Comedy.” Eevised and 



retouclied by tbe actor and Sheridan^ ,it was produced 
at Dmry Lane^ as The Fuihers^ with a Prologue and Epi- 
logue by Garrick For a few nights it was received 
with interest, and even some flickering enthusiasm. It 
was then withdrawn ; and there is no likelihood that it 
wilhever be revived. 
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FIELDINa AND SARAH ANDREW. ' 

By the courtesy of the editor of the AMenmm, the fol- 

■ 1 reprinted from tliat paper for 2d Jiriie 

.'IrooS ; 

;75 .Eaton' Eise/; Ealmg.;'^^ 

. r dfr Lawrence pirblished his 

Ee thus referred (ch., vii: ,p. ■■07)':to' 
the - ;-novelisfs- career : : 

from Leyden he conceived a desperate 
, attacliinent for his cousin. Miss Sarah Andrews [sicl ^ That 
,:yomg;iady^s -Mends, had, .however, : so little'confideiice^iirher'^- 
:: WiM:::,.hmsman,,. that they .took -the' -precaution of reniovfe her 
■out of Ms reach; not, it is said; 'untH. he had-: attested'-' 
an aMiiction or elopement. , . , His cousin was afterwards 
married to a plain, country gentleman, and in t^t alliance 
found, perhaps, more solid ; happiness than she would have 
, .experieiiced, ..in, an early and 'improvident marriage with- .her ' 
gifted kinsinan. Her image, ho^vever, w^as never effaced from 
his recollection ; and there is a charming jncture (so tradition 
tells) of her luxuriant beauty in the portrait of Sophia 
estern, in Tom Jones T Mr. Lawrence gave no hint or sign 
oi Ms authority for this unexpected and hitherto unrecorded 
incident. But the review^ of his hook in the Athenmum for 
1 0th Moveinber 1865 elicited the following notes on the 
subject from Mu George Eoberts, some time mayor of Lyme, 
and author of a brief history of that towm. Henry 
Kelding,^’ wrote Mr, Eoberts, was at Lyme Kegis, Dorset, 
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for tlie purpose of carrying off an lieiressj Miss Amlreiv^ tlie 
daiigliter of Solomon Andrew^ Esq.^ tlie last of a series of 
merdiants of tliat name at Lyme. Tiie young lady was liTiiig 
witli Mr. Andrew Tuckeiv one of tlie corporation^ wlio seait 
her away to Modbiiryj in South Devoiij where she married 
an ancestor of the present Eev, Mr. Ehodesj an eloquent 
preacher of Bath, who possesses the Andrew property. Mr. 
Rhodes’s son married the young lady upon Ms return to 
Modbiiry from Oxford. The circumstances about the at- 
tempts of Henry Fielding to carry off the young lady^ handed 
down in the ancient Tucker ffimiljj were doubted by the 
late head of his famiLq Dr. Ehodes, uf Shapivicfc^ IJplymes 
etc. Since Ms decease I have found an entry in the old 
archives of Lyme about the fears of Andrew^ Tuckei*, Escp^ 
the guardian, as to his safety, owing to the behaviour of 
Henry Fielding and his attendant, or man. According to 
the tradition of the Tucker family, given in my Midortf of 
Lijme^ Sophia Western ’ivas intended to pourtray Miss 
Andrew.’’ To Mr. Eoberts’s coiiiiDiinicatioii succeeded that 
of another correspondent — one P. Sr — wlio gave some 

additional particulars ; There is now, at Bellair, in the 
ininieiliate 2 ieighbourhoocl of Exeter the portniit of ® Sophia 
Western’ [Miss Andrew]. Bellaii" belongs to the Rhodes 
family, and was the residence of the late George Ambrose 
Rhodes, Fellow of Caius College, and formerly Pliysiciaii to 
the Devon and Exetei" Hospital. He himself directed niy 
attention to this picture. In the board -room of the above 
hospital there is also the three-cpiarter length portrait of 
Ealph Allen, Esq., the * Squire Alhvorthy ’ of the same novel’’ 
No further contribution ■ appears to ha\^e been ' made the" " 
literature of the subject. The late Mr. Keiglitlej, in Ms 
articles on Lawrence’s book in Frrm/s Mmjazi'tw for Janiiaty 
and February 1858, did, as a matter of tid,, refer to the 
story and Mr. Roberts’s confirmation of it ; but bcyoml 
pointing out that Miss Andrew could not have been the 
original of Sophia Western, who is declared by Fielding 
himself (Tom Jonm^ bk xiii. ch. i.) to have been the portrait 
of Ms first wife, Charlotte Cradook, he added iiotlihig to the 
existing iMonnatlon, 


Whm I began to pi'epare tlie sketch of Fielding recently . 
included in Mr, Jolin Morley^s series of 
LetterSj” matters stood at tMs point, and I bad little liope 
that any supplementary details' could .'be obtained. I was, 
indeed, fortunate enoiigb to discoyer that Biirke^s Landed 
Gentry for 1858 gave tlie year of Miss Anclrew^s marriage as 
;:.17S6. ,;,:::;aiid .inquiries' at Modbitry, /'tbougli ■ tliey did not:; 
-ac-tiially' , .confirm tliis, j)ractically did :so, by . disclGsing.ytlie 
.feet tliat : .a ■ clilH of Mr. :-and ■ Mrs,; Ambrose ■ .Eliodes ■: was ' 
..^.baptized at . tliat place in April" 172.7, It' became clear,: 
therefore, that instead of being subsequent to Fieldingb'. 
^^retiim from .Le^^den^ in 1728, as .Lawrence supposed,- tlie ' 
date of tlie reported attempt at elopement could not liave beeil' 
later tlian;17'25 or tbe early part of 1726— so far back,::i.ii: 
laot, in 'Fielding’s life that I confess to 'having entertained '.a 
private doubt whether it ever o.cciirred at all That doubt 
has.. ..'now;...' completely removed- 'by the appearance'- 'of , 

■ sc)in.e .new -and wholly unlooked-for evidence, ' .. 

Alter 'the publication in. 1858 of his .papers, .Bfiv-' 
:.'Eeightley ..^seeniS;.....to have continued Ms ';researches.:.with'^ the.:.;- 
intention of writing a final biography of Fieldijig. In this, 
which was to include a reprint of the Journal of a Voyage 
examinSibn :of , Fielcring’s 'works, ybb;:- 
made considerable progress : and by the courtesy of his 
: hephe#^ ::Mr, xAlfred .0. - ;Lyster,':his MSSi 'have been ^placed; -hty; 
iiiy.-:' disposal. .".Much; tliat.relates to.Fieldmg’s lile-.'has nmiii-"';''^. 
■■fts.tly.;.tiie';disadv^^ .of having., been-" wrhten'ymbre.';thaA^^ 
:.t^nty;.yearsyag 65 nnd .it reproduces, some ^aspects of 'Fieldingj.; 
. ..-which have now beeii^ abandoned . .but ■ in the elu'cldatioii. ' and''':, 
-expansion.' of .the Sarah Andrew' epsode, Mr. Eeightley '■ieeves;;- 
.littie-:;to .be; desired... His first step," apparently, .-was 'to: com”:':;:, 
miinicate with Mr, Boherts, uvlio furnished him ( 6 tli May 
185S)) wdth the following', transcript or summary of the 
;c>rigiBal. record in .the ■ Register Booh of Lyme Eegis . '^' 

John Boivdidge, Jun.', was.' Mayor when Andrew Tucker, 
Gent., one of the corporation, caused Henry Fielding, Gent., 
and Ms servant or companion, Joseph Lewis — both now and 
for some time past residing in the borough — to be bound 
over to kecqi the peace, as he was in fear of his life ox some 
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VA- hu Lie |jrucurea i;o m aoiie to Aim 
by H. Yielding and Ms man. Mr. A. Tucker feared tliat 
tlie man beatj mainly or kill IrijiL I4tli AToveiiiber 

1725 .'’ 

#e thus get tlie exact date of ilie occurrence. i4i]i 
iKMYeiiiber 1725 {le, wben Fielding was eigliteeii), tbe fart 
that lie-had been stajdng for some time in Lyme at that date 
, ana the name of his servant. In a further letter of 14tii 

May 1^9, Mr. Eoberts referred Mr. Keigbtley to Mr. 
James Bavidson, a Devon antiquary, in wliose llkionj of 
J^ewenham Abbey, Longmans, 1843 (surelv a most out-of-the- 
way source of information f), he found the following, derived 

by the author from the Ehodes family (pp. 166, 16C) : 

“The estate [of Shapwdck, near Axniinster] continued but 
a short tme the property of the noble fajiiOy of Petre, being 
sold by William the fourtli baron, on the 10th of Movomber 
16/0, to Solomon Andrew of Lyme Eegis, a gentleman, who 
possessed a considerable properly obtained by his ancestors 
and himself in mercantile aifairs. From him it descended to 
lus only son, who died at the age of twenty-nine years, 
leaving two sons and a daughter, the latter of whom, liy the 
tteeease of her brothers, became heiress to the estate. Tliis 
placed under the guardianship of Mr. Ehodes 
M Modbury, and her uncle, Mr. Tucker of Lyme, in whose 
family she resided. At this time Henry Fielding, whose 
very objectionable but once popular works have placed his 
name high on the list of novel-writers, was an occasioiwl- 
visitor at the place, and enmptured wilh the channs .and the 
more solid attractions of Miss Andrew, paid her the most 
assiduous attention. The views of her guardians ware, how- 
ever, opposed to a connection with so dissipated, thonoh wtdl- 
born and weE-educated a youth, who is said to have in con- 


Mquence made a desperate attempt to cany the lady off by 
iorce on a Sunday, when she was on her way to“clinrch 
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period of tie occurrence as established hj the above record ' 
ill the Ljnie archives. In the first place^ it must have bean 
four or five years at least before Fielding consoled Mmself 
with Miss Charlotte Cradockj and nearly ten (according to 
the received date) before he married her. Again, in saying 
.that: ^::he.' was, dissipated,” Mr. .■ Davidson' ".must 'have' ..beeh:,' 
thinking of his conventionarafter-character,' for in 1725 he 
, .,wa.s :^biifc.. a: boy fresh from "Eton,, and VcoiiM .scarcely have 
-.established any, reputation as a rake. Nor is there anything 
■.in-^our whole knowledge of 'him' ..to justify us in supposing ,• 

" that he was, at any time a mere mercenary fortiine-liiinter.,:' ' 
■Filially, according to one of Mr. Eoberts’s letters' 'to Mr,' 
.Kedghtley, tiimroiis Mr. Tucker 'of. Lyme had a, very, different'' 
■reason frO',!ii his personal shortcomings for objecting to Field- 
'ing'.as,, a ■siiitor'to Ms ward. ' ^^ The Tucker family,” says Mr., 
.,rioberts,' .®*''bj tradition consider themselves tricked out .of the"-., 
.'heiress,' Miss ' Andrew, by .Mr.. 'Ehodes of ',Modbury, '.'Miv,,- 
: Andrew Tucker intending tl'ie lady -for his-own, son.” ,;:.' Never- v 
'itlieless,... these reservations -made,'. Mr. '' Davidsoids . yersion, 
:althoiigh,,-,eaj:',''yafi5^, : 'supplies-, colour; .and ■ detail: :to', 'the ■'story.'., ": 
From a pedigree which he gives' in his book, it further 
::':appears,';:that::'Mrs.:,'Eh^ on. ;the,-'2'2d,;,,,,:,of :,.August.".,''l’TE^^^ 

, aged, '' fevmty three. : 'i: : This" ;'wpuM; "make :■ her'.' fifteen: ;in,::l7,2fi. 
Iliere remained Lawrence’s enigmatical declaration that she 
:Was,'i''Fie]ding’s ' cousin.. , .Briefly ntated,.- '.the ".'result '.of II r:'::'; 
:Ee'ight,l:ey^S'.' '.,liif|uiries,„ in .this ■.direction^.tends to.:sliow'.''that''',:^:' 
-MiS'S, Aiidrew.’,s., mother was . connected . with . the',: fainily':,:.pf :/,,^^ 
Fielding’s mother, the Goulds., of ' 'Sharpham Park ; and as 
Mr,'. Lawrence:, does, not -seem ■''to.. .have. ■' been. nwaret':':of .,., 'they' 
existence of Davidson’s book, or to .have 'had-any acquaintance 
.with the traditions or archives ■ of ■ Lyme, " Mr. Keightley sur- 
mises, very plausibl 3 q that .Ms.. ..tinvoitched data must have 
been derived, directly or indirectly, from. th.e'PJiodes family. 

■ Mr. Keightley also ' .ingeniously attempts to connect 
Melding’s subsequent residence' 'at..''Leydeff (1726-28 f^) with 

^ See Peacock’s Index to EngUsli- speaking Students who hm^ 
gTa€luG<hd at Leyden University, 1883 (p. 35), where Fielding’s name 
occms under date of 16th March :17'28.,.. "and Oornhill Mmaziw for 
November 1863—-** A Scotchman in 'Holland,”" ',■ ^ 
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he was despatched to the Dutch 


nmversifcy, instead of Oxford or Cambridge, in oi-der to keep 
2im out of harm’s way. Tliis is, however, to travel some- 


what from the realm of fact into that of romance At tlu 
same time, it must he admitted that the materials for romance 
are tempting. A charming girl, who is also an heiress ■ a 
pusillammous guardian with ulterior views of his own • a 
handsome and high-spirited young suitor ; a faithful attendant 
ready to heat, maim, or kill” in his master’c behalf; a 

Inisteted elopement and a compulsory visit to the mavor 

all these, with the picturesque old town of Lyme for a back- 
groxmd,_ suggest a most appropriate first act to Hany Keld- 
mg s biographical tragi-comedy. But to do such a theme 
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FIELDXKG AKD 3IES. HUSSET. 

Ac pp 124-5, vol. i,, of ,T. T. Smith's NolMem and his 

limes^ lh28j occin*s the following note : 

“ Henry Fielding was fond of colouring hi# pictures of 
life with the glowing and variegated tints of hTature bv 
conversing with persons of every situation and callino',''as I 
have frequently been informed by one of mv U.e. J. T Sinitli’sl 
great-aunts, the late Mrs. Hussey, who knew him intimately 
1 have heard her say, that Mr. Fielding never suifered hi.s 

to mildew for a moment • 
md that his maimem were so gentlemanly, that oven with 
the lower closes, with which ho frequently condescended 
^icidarly to chat, such as Sir Boger de CoverIeri.s old 
r Vaii^all watermen, they seldom outstepped the 

limits ot.propnety. My aunt, ivho lived to the age of loj 



■I* 


piw 
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had been Messed with four hitsbaMsj and her name had tvi^ice 
l'>eeii changed to that of Hussey: "she waS"of a most cleliglitM 
disposition^ of a retentive memory, higlily entertaining, and 
liberally communicative ; and to her I have frequently been 
obliged for an interesting anecdote. Bhe was, after the death 
of her second husband, Mr. Hussey, a fashionable sacqiie and 
mantiia-maker, and lived in the Btrand, a few doors west' of 

■ the'/residence.'of the' celebrated X'e '.Becl!:, a,famotis:cook,'whO'' 
:'had :a:;Iarge', portrait of himself 'for the sign of Ms house, 'nt. 

. 'the north-west corner of Half-moon Street,'Since called Little 
'.Bedford Street. ' One day Mr. Fielding, observed to ' Mm ' 
H'ussey, that he was then engaged .in wiiting a novel, wliich 
."he' thought would. be . Iiis beat pro'duction -.aiid that y he,' in-', 
tended to introduce in it the characters ' of ' all his . fiieiidB*'';'' 
Mrs. Hussey, with, a smile, ventured to; remark, that -he must': 
'have., many .niches, and that surely they must,. already,',, be', 
'filled.,,,' ^'L'as'sure'.you, my dear, madam,’ replied -he, there" 
shall.': be a ',bracket, for a. bust of ■'■youf .' Some time after, this,:'.' 
die informed. Mrs. Hussey that" ,the ' .avork,'' w-as , in ., the ■ press 
but, immediately recollecting that he had forgotten liis pro- 
mise to her, went to the printer, and was time enough to 
insert, in vol. iii. p. 1 7 [bk. x. ch. iv.j, where he speaks of 
the shape of Sophia Western— 7:.SSuch charms are there in 
affability, and so sure Is it to attract the praises of all kinds of 
people;’ — ^ It may, indeed, be compared to the celebrated Mrs, 
^'Husseyf,':; which.' observation,; he .hak.:'given: ,:thb::,:followiBg''':' 

';Av eelebr^^ ■ mantua-maker, ' iny the,; .Strand,:, -fenbus-y 
for setting off the shapes of ivomenf ” 

■ :by':,,:’riere:'.,i.s, n,c);:reason -for, supposing ■'■that:,1diis ' neglectedy,anec^':;: 
dote should not be in all respects authentic. In fact, upon ' 
y&w'en.e'rated:prm:ciple^t^ 

“ there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie/’ — 

the existence of the passage and note in Tmn Jones is practi- 
cally sufficient argument for its veracity. This being so, it 
surely deserves some consideration for .the light, which it 
throws on Fielding’s character. Mrs. Hussey’s testimony as 
to Ills dignified and gentlemanly manners, which does not 
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seem to be advanced to meet any t 
surely _ be set against any innuendoes 
Vvaipole type as to bis mean eiivironmc 
sation And the suggestion that “tlie 
.friends — by which must 
them than portraits — a ‘ 
feirly home out' by the 
especially' the first edition, where ail the 
italics. In the dedication 

princely Benefactions .. 

Lyttelton and Balph Alien, both 
by name in bk. xiii. ch. 1. Tfie 

Garrick also occur frequently, hi bk. iv. ch. 

■er, who had been one of Fieldino^s 
the story of the “ Man of the 
Whose ISame began with an S,” and 
■geon to the King,” evidently stands 
neighbour, Mr. Eanby, by whoso 
- , to Bath in 1758. 

though he did not greatly 

dsoiiie 

i* In bk. .xv. cli. 


, oe intended lather 

■are to be fouiid in his masterpiece, is 
* of 2 (m» Jones. 

proper, mmeB are' in 

Bedfor(i,.,'and. 

‘ whom are also mentionecl' 
naiiies of ..Hogarth and 
i' is an anec-’ 


dote of Wilks the jilay 
earliest patrons. The surgeon in 
Hill (bk. viii. cli, xiii) ‘ 
who «‘was Sergeant-Sur^ 
for Ilogartlis C 
advice Fielding 
knew, r 

whose learning there is a hand' 
cli. -■ - -- 

aoqiiaintanee (also mentioned 
to the Next), Hooke, of the 


. Again, he 

admire, Warbiirton, to 

compliment in bk. siii. 
IT. is^ tne name of another friend or 
'mm) from this irorM 

who, like the 
r hi.« pen for Sarah, Duchess 
IV. contains an anecdote, real 
^ with whom Fielding must 
m his_yisits to Bath ^ and it 
,, ^’’isers (bfc, xviii. cIl iv.V 

Bimvster, .both of whom subscribed 
’’ere well-known Bationians. 

, , ,.o probably ^Mnstice 

referred to in bk. viii. ch. si. IFhether 

snameinbkivch.v.isofanysS- 

. - j ; but the description in bk. iy. di 

.. sitteg.on Its ttrone in the Mind, like the 
V -A ® ^“gdom in his Court,” arid 

»»»«. . ,Si iottiT'S'jitl; r?“? 


ill the Jm 

author of Foni mMoi- 

of Marlborough. Bk. si. di. i 
or imaginary, of Eichard Hash.' 
certainly have become familiar iu um 
3s probable that Square’s medical adv 
ur. Hamngton and Dr. 
to the Miscellanks of 1 743 welc 
Mr WiUoughby, also a subscriber, 
Willoughby of Hoyle”] “ ' 

,fhe „use of HandeiV 
cance there is no evidence 
„ vi of Conscience 
LoED^Hig-H OHAJSrCEIiLOB 
fulfilling its functions 
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Integrity wliicli nothing can corrupt/® is, clearly an oblique 
panegyric of Philip Yorke, Lord Hardwicke, to wliorrij two 
years later, Fielding dedicated his Enquiry, into the hie 
Increase of Bohhers, etc. Besides' these, there are references 
to Bishop Hoadly (bk. ii. ch. vii.), Mrs. WMtefield, of the 
“ Bell at Gloucester, and Mr. Timothy Harris (bk. viii, ch. 
viii.), Mrs. Clive, and Mr. Miller of the Gardenefs Dictiomry 
{bk. lx. ch. L) ; and closer examinatiqn would no doubt reveal 
further aHnsions. Meanwhile the above will be sufficient to 
show tliat the statement of the ‘‘ celebrated mantua-inaker in 
the Strand ” respecting Fielding®s friends in Tom Jones is not 
without foundation. 


APPENDIX No. Ill, 


AMELIA’S ACCIDENT. 

In addition to the alterations mentioned at p. 109 n., Fielding 
inserted the following paragraph in the GovenP Garden Journal 
No. 3, for 11th January 1752 : — 

**It is ciiiTeiitly reported that a famous Surgeon, who 
absolutely cured one Mrs. Amelia Booth, of a violent Hurt in 
her Nose, insomuch, that she had scarce a Scar left on it, 
intends to bring Actions against several ill -meaning and 
slanderous People, -who have reported that the said Lady had 
no Nose, merely because the Author of her History, in a 
Hurry, forgot to inform his Headers of that Particular, and 
which, if those Headers had any Nose^ themselves, except that 
which is mentioned in the Motto of this Paper, they vmuM 
have smelt out.” 

The motto is the passage from Martial (Ep, i 4. 6) in 
which he speaks of the msus rkimcerotis. 
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WDIX Xo. 


FIBLDINGIAN.!, 


ie* 0/Mwaird Gibbm, IS9S, 


edition of 1889. la this Appendix, No. IV., I propose to 
bring together a few dispersed fcagmeats of information 
which, either in the way of fresh particulars, or in correction 
of hitherto-accepted statements made in the body of the 
book, have come to light during the interval. Much that is 
absolutely new cannot, at this date, be reasonably anticipated. 
But the unexpected always happens ; and the unexpected in 
the present instance has been productive of two or three 
Items wiiicK are not nnwortliy of brief record. 

xbe first rektes to tliat famous eulogy of Gibbon^'' 
mentioned m tbe second sentence of tbe book Tbe con- 
nexion of Fielding’s family with the Hapsburgs is now 
no longer asserted In April 1894 tht qu^ion was 
«haustively ex^ed in the Geneahgisl (New Series)' by 

soil, : ^ 'T ^ conclusion that 

such a claim could not be established ; and that, con- 

sequenDlj, any picturesque conjunction between that “ex- 

gmsite picture of human manners” (as Gibbon called Tom 
Jones) and the “Imperial Eagle of the house of Austria" 
mus henceforth be abandoned. Mr. Round has sin e re- 
printed paper at pp. 216-49 of his Stmlies in Pelage md 
F^^ly Etstory, 1901 ; and in a final paragraph he announces 
that his arguments, at first hotly contested, 'have now been 

^ 

The next matter is the exact period of Fielding’s residence 
a eyden 8). This, although somewhat developed lou'r 
remamed obscure. In 1883, in the absence of other i 
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%fhen^ remittances failing, lie was '.obliged to return to 
London, not then quite twmty years old li,e. before SSnd.Aprii 
1727].”^ Wken the **Sarali Andrew” episode was con- 
clnsiTely traced to November 1725 (Appendix I p. 200), 
it seemed only reasonable to suppose tbat it was succeeded 
by tbe Leyden expatriation, especially as Fielding’s first play 
was produced in February 1728, Nor was tMs supposition 
seriously disturbed by tbe appearance of further information. 
Among Mr. Keightley’s MSS. I found reference to a paper 

^GornMU Mo^ November 1863, entitled A 

Scotcbinan in Holland ” (I believe it to have been by James 
Hannay). In this the writer stated that he had been 
.allowed to inspect the Album of the Universitynf Leyden, 
and had there, under 1728, found the entry, Henrieus' 
Fielding, Anglus, Ann, 20. Stud. Lit” Further, that Fielding' 

, wnsvliviag at the. Hotel of Antwerp. It will, be noted that this . 

account was derived from the Album itself ; and that Fielding 
is styled **Stud. Lit.’’ Twelve years after the Gornhill 
article, the University published - their list of students from- - 
1575 to 1875 I and in 1883 Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A, 
compiled, from, it, for the Index Society,,” an 
speaking BtudenU who have graduated at Leyd-en University, 
At‘p. 35 of this appears **FieIdmg, : Henxicus,,:,:.A'^^ 
|:6:^Martt-.1728. [col.]- , This, it -^will ,■%€■ observed,' ■;adds,v::: 
the month.aad-day,^: but- reveals nothing as to; . the clam of stud^^ 

' As ' have.- implied,..,: neither ' of ^ these entnes^' waS'-semui^^^^^^ 

inconsistent with Murphy’s statement, except as regards 
studying the civilians.” But in 1906, Mr. A. E. H. Swaen 
printed in the Modern Language Review ^ what was apparently 
the fullest version of the inscription. From col. 916 (the 
column given by Mr. Peacock), he copied the following - 
"Febr* 16. 1728 : Rectore Johanne Wesselio, Henricus Field- 
ing, Anglus. 20, L.” Mr. Swaen held that this meant' that, on 
the date named, Fielding was entered as UUeramm skiHosm 
at Leyden. In this case, it •would follow that his stay in 
Holland must have been subsequent to February 16, 1728 ; 
and Mr. Swaen went on to suggest that as Fielding’s first 

^ Fielding’s Worhs^ 1762, i. 8. The italics are mine. ' * 

S" Tol, i pp. 327-8 (July 1006, No. ml 
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plajj Lwe In Several Masques^ was staged at Drury Lane in, 
Eebruaiy' lT.28j and his next plajj The Temple was 

produced in January 17 SO,” tlie barren iiiteryal or part of 
it, may haye been filled by residence at Leyden. 

The fresh complications imported into the c|iiestioii by 
this new aspect of it, will be at once apparent Up to 1875 
there iiad been but one Fielding on the Leyden books; so 
that all these differing accounts, were variatio,iis irom; a single., 
source- In this, difficulty I was fortunate enough to enlist 
the sympathy of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who most kindly 
undertook to make .inquiries on my behalf at Leyden tlniver- 
. sity itself. In reply to certain definite queries drawn up ..by 
me, he ohtamed from the distinguished scholar and Professor 
of History, Dr. Pieter Blok, the foiiomiig autlioritatiye 
particulars. The exact words in the original Mbmi Academir 
Gum are: — ‘*16 Martii 17^8 Henricus Fielding, AngJus, 
annor. 20 Litt. Stud.” He was then staying at the 

** Casteel yan Antwerpen. as related by “ A Scotchniaii in 

. Holland.” His name only occurs again in the yearly re- 
censiones under the 22nd February .1729, as ** Henricus 
Fieidingh,” .when he w^as domiciled with .one Jan O'son. He. 
must, consequently, have left Leyden before the 8th February 
1730, — the 8fch February being the birthday of the ‘CJniver- 
■sity,. after which all students had to be annually registered 
The entry in the Album (as Mr. Swaen affirmed) is an 
.admission'. entry ; there are no leaving entries. As regards 
** studying the civilians,” Fielding might, in those days*-^ 
Dr Blok explains — have had private lessons from the pro- 
fessors, but could not have studied in the University without 
being on the books. To sum up : — After producing Love 
in Several Masques at Drury Lane, probald j on tlie I3tli 
February 1728,^ Fielding was admitted a Stud.” at 

Leyden University on 16th March ; ivas still there in 
February 1729; and left before 8th February 1730. 
Murphy is therefore in fault in almost every pa.rticular. 
Fielding did mi go from Eton to Leyden ; he did mi make 
any recognised study of the civilians “with remarkable 
application or otherwise ; and he did mi return to London 
^ Goaest, iii 209. 
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before lie was twenty. But it is by no means improbable 
tliat tii6 proximate cause of Ms comiiig borne was tbe failure 
of remittances. 

Another of tbe bitberto-unsolYed diMculties in Fielding^s 
life lias been tbe date of bis first marriage (p. 38). Lawrence 
gave tbe year as 1735 ; and Keigbtley suggested tbe spring 
of that year. This, as Swift would say, is near tbe 
mark, tbougli confirmation has been slow in coming. In 
a letter dated 18tb June 1906, Mr. Tbomas S. Busb 
announced in , tbe Bath Olironicle tbat tbe desired information 
was to be found in a register (not at Salisbury, where searcli 
bad been fruitlessly made, but) at tbe tiny cburcb of St. Mary, 
Cbarlcombe, a secluded parish about one and a half miles 
north of Bath. Here is tbe record : — November y® 28, 
1734. — Henry Fielding, of y® Parish of St. James in Bath, 
Esq., and Charlotte Cradock, of y®- same Parish, spinster, 
were married by virtue of a license from y® Court of Wells.” 
Ail Fielding lovers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Busb, whose 
researches also revealed tbe fact tbat Sarah Fielding, the 
noveHsPs thiri sister, was buried, not in' Bath Abbey, where 
Hr. John Hoadly^ raised a mural memorial to her, but “ in y“' 
entrance of. tbe chancel [of Cbarlcpmbe Cburcb] close to y® 
■RectoPs seat,” r4tb April 1768. These are not tbe only' 
fresh traces of tbe connexion of tbe Fielding with tbe old 
“Queen of tbe West” In June last a tablet to 'Fielding 
and, Ms smter was placed on, tbe wall of Yew Cottage, 
now Widcombe Lodge, Cburcb Street, Wldcombe, where 
they once lived. 

' Sarah Fielding figures frequently in Bicbardson’s Obrre- 
; and it is with Eiebardson as much as with 
Fielding tbat tbe next jotting is concerned. ■ Previously to 
1900, although second-hand booksellers bad, I believe, 
ocea^ionaliy attributed to Fielding tbe pamphlet known as 
Au for the Life of Mrs, Shameh Andrews^ April 1741, 

no one bftd devoted much attention to tbat unworsbipful 

. ^ Bishop Hoadly is sometimes said to have written her epitaph 
In tMs CM© it must bay© been {like Br. Primrose’s on bia Bebomb) 
anticipatory, for Br. Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester, died i»' 
I76L ■ , 
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performance., But wlien Miss Okra Tliorasoii began to 
prepare lier' excellent and careful life of Bicbardsoii (IB00% 
it became a part of ber task to exaiuiiie into tills question. 
Slie found, firstj - that Eichardson had himself ascribed Skmmia 
to Fielding in a letter to Mrs. Belfoar'^ (Ladj^ Bracisliaigli);^ 

■ and' she.' was acute, enough to discover, in the pamphlet 
itself, which - appeared some months before Joseph Afidreim^ 
,the 'suggestive,- though not coxicliisive, fact that “^Mr. BJ 
was provisionally transfomied' into Mr. Buo!)y.^'' When, in 
1.902,1 was engaged . upon Hiy own Memoir of Eiclmrdson 
for the **Men. of .Letters ” series, I was iiatiirally indisposed 
to connect -this undoubtedly clever, but also unquestionably 
gross production vdth Fielding, already “unjustly censured/’ 
as he-, complained in , the Preface to the MisceUanm of 
: i' 743, for- much, that- he had never written (p. 72). But I 
must honestly confess that for the present it has been my 
ill-fortune to discover only corroborative evidence. To a docu- 
ment at 'South Kensington, in 'Which Shamela is mentioned, 
I,:- found that 'Eichardson had, appended, in the treniiiloiis 
. -script of Ms. old age Written by Mr. H. Fiekli.n.g-^' ; ■ and.. 
"Since '„ the .■.publication of my book on Eicliardson^ . Mr.’ 
.Fred.eriek .■Macmillan has rlraw.n, m.y attention to the. kc.t 
■that a, letter .written in July 1741, by Mi\* T. .Bampier, 
afterwards Sub-Master of Eton and Dean of Durham, to one 
'.of the, Windhams, .contains the following : — The book that 
'lias .made the. greatest noise ' lately in the polite work! is 
■Fmielay - & in .low life. It is thought to contain 

such excellent precepts, that a learned divine at London^ 
recommended it very strongly from the pulpit . . , The 
dedication [of Conyers Middleton^s Lifi of Gimro] to Lord 
Hervey lias been very justly and prettily ridiculed by 
Fielding in a dedication to a paiiiplilet called Bhanmh which 
lie wrote to burlesque the fore-mentioned romance." ^ This 

^ Omrespondmcef 1804, iv. p. 286. 

This enables me to correct an error at p. 74. As Um Tliomson 
l^oints out {Eamuel Rwhardson^ 1900, p. 81) it Was Dr, Benjuniiii 
Slocook of Si Saviour’s, Southwark, and not Br. Hlierloek, v.ho 
praised Pmda Irona the pulpit. The .mistake seems to have oi %iuatctl 
with %Te&ey, and was freely repeated, 

® Hist. MSB, <Jom-natssion, I2th Ecport, Appendix*, Fart iX** p. 204. 
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shows uaniistakablj that b%ameh was attributed to- Pieldinc 
by contemporary gossip. But then so was The Gmmliml 
112), tmA m Apology for the Ufe of Mr. Th^ Cibber, 
Comedmn (p. 72). I stiU cling to the hope that PieldW 
was not the author of Shamela. The matter is examined at 
some ength at pp. 42-45 of the “Men of Letters” Memoir 
f f i aJid it is plain that, if Fielding had wished 

to father it, he would have included it in the Miscellanies of 
, ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

The remaining points which caU for notice are little 
more than dispersed adversaria. To the amende homralk 
which Fielding made to Eichardson in the Jacobite's Jotirml 
(pp, liS-14) should be added a further passage from the 
' imv Govent-Garden Journal, No. 10 Fleasantry (as the 
mgemoiiBAuthoT of Olarissa says of a Story) should he made 
only the VeJmle of ImtrucUonP, Among either places con- 
nected w.ith the composition of TomJmes{g, 118) mav be 
mentioned Widcoinbe House, Bath (then Mr. Philip BeimePs) 
a Palladian villa close to the road from Widcozube Hill to 
^ ^^^**^* believe Rambles round Edge 

. E%m, IBM, p. 17, Fielding actually read that work in MS. 
to Lyttelton and Loid Chatham in the dining-room of 
Eadway Grange in Warwickshire (Mr. MiUer’s). It -should 
also be added that the agreement for Tom. Jones (p. 121) 
dated 5th March 174.9, together with Fielding’s antecedent 
receipt for the money, dated llth June 1748, of which in 
1883 I could obtain no tidings, are (or were lately) in the 
Huth coUeotion. But perhaps the most important item 
which has come to light since 1883 is the Will discovered 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury by Mr. George A. 
Aitken.^ It is undated, though it was e-vidently executed at 
Ealing in the novelist’s last days, and runs as follows 

“In the name of God Amen. I Henry Fielding of the 
Parish of Ealing in the County of Middlesex do hereby give 
and bequeath unto Ealph Allen of Prior Park in the County 
of Somei’set Esq”, and to his heirs executors administrators 
and assigns for ever for the use of the said Ealph his heirs, 

&c. all my estate real and personal and whatsoever and do 
appoint him sole executor of this my last will Beseeching 
P 2 
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liim that th-e whole (except my share in the Eegister Office) 
may be soM and forthwith converted into money and 
aim 111 ties purchased thereout for the lives of my dear wife 
Mary and my daughters Harriet and Sophia and wliafe pro» 
portions my said executor shall please to reserve to my sons 
and Allen shall be paid them severally as they shall 
attain the age of twenty and three. And as for iny shares 
in the Register or Universal Register Office I give ten thereof 
to my aforesaid wife seven to my daughter Harriet and 
three to my daughter Sophia my wife to be put in im- 
mediate possession of her shares and my daughters of theirs 
as they shall severally arrive at the age of twenty one the 
iiiiinediate profits to be then likewise paid to my two 
daughters by my executor wdio is desired to retain the same 
in Ms hands until? that time. Witness my hand 
Fielding. Signed and acknowledged as his last will and 
testament by the within nained testator in the presence of 
Margaret Oollier, Rich^. Boor, Isabella Asli/’ 

“On. the 14th November 1754/^ comments Mr. Aitken, 
adininistratioB (with the will annexed) of the goods, &c., of 
Henry Fielding, at Lisbon, deceased, was granted to John , 
i.Fielding,. ■ Esq.j- -imcle and guardian huTfiilly assigned to 
Earriet Fielding, spinster, a ininor, and Sophia Fielcling, an 
infant, for the use and benefit and of the minor and infant 
until they were twenty one ; Ralph Allen, Esq., having 
renoimced as well the execution of the will as acliiimist-m- 
'tion of 'the -goods, &c. ; and Mary -Fielding, the " relict, " 
having also renounced administration of the goods of' the 
deceased.^ , 

The Register Office, above mentioned, is that referred to 
at p. 194. What was the amount of the pniperty so disposed 
of is not known. But in making inquiries la connexion 
with an edition of the Journal of a Vdijuge to L4shn issued by 
the Ohiswick Press in 1892 / I discovered that Fielding died 
possessed of a considerable library (659 lots), which was sold 

■ ^ Athemmm'^ February 1, 1890. A portrait of Mary Fielding 
by Cotes, described by one wlio knew it as “a very fine drawiag of a 
very, ugly woman,*' was sold not many years since at Cliristie*s, 

® .eon.siderably . elaborates ..tiie. ...first note .. at ...p, MM. 
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ill February i755/‘ for tlie Benefit of Ms Wife and Family,” 
by Samuel Baker of York Street, Covent Garden, realising 
£364 : 7 : i, or about £100 more than tbe public gave in 
1785 for tke books of J obnson. An account of tbis collection, 
ricb particularly in law, classics, poetry and drama, is given 
intbe third series of my Eightemth Century Vignettes^ 18,96, 
"pp, 164^178. 

A few words, in supplement to those in the Postscript ” 

: (pp, 1.91-2), may be devoted.to Fielding^s famiiyi 'Concerning 
the daughter Harriet, or Harriot, mentioned in the foregoing 
will, I am indebted to Colonel W. F. Prideaux for pointing 
out to me that in Burke's Landed Gentry, 1875, vol. ii p, 
938, it is stated that she afterwards became the second- wife 
of Colonel James Gabriel Montresor. As his first wife died 
: in 'March,. ,1761,., .when he was more than fifty-eight; and as ■ 
he afterwai*ds married for the third time, a widow, Mrs, 
;Kemp:of.Teynham,. Eent, it is probable- that, -as Eeightley 
.says, Harriet Montresor was not long-lived.^ Of the other 
children spoken of at p. 192, Louisa died in May 1753, 
being buried from a house in Hammersmith. And this 
brings me to a final question as to Fielding's sisters. Eichard- 
son S 2 >eaks in August 1749 of being “well acquainted” with 
four Miss Fieldings ; and Murphy and Lawrence both refer to 
a Catherine and an Ursula of whom Mr. Keightley could 
learn nothing. With Colonel Prideaux's help, and the kind 
offices of Mr. Samuel Martin of the Hammersmith Free 
Library, the matter has n'ow been set at rest. In 1887 the ' 
late Sir Leslie Stephen had suggested to me that Catherine 
and Ursula were probably born at Sharpham Park. Yhls 
must have been the case, though Eeightley had failed 
to establish ii At all events Catherine and Ursula 
existed, for they both died in 1750. The Hammersmith 
Eegkters at FuEiam record the following burials : — 


^ According to Thomas Whitehead’s Original Anecdota of the late 
PuM qf Kingston and Miss Chudldgh, 1792, p. 95 (for reference to 
which I am abo indebted to Col. Prideaux), Miss Fielding was, at the 
date of her marriage, “in a deep decline,”— -a circumstance which 
lends a touch of chivalry to CoL Montresoris devorion. She i$ said by 
Whitehead to have been of “ a sweet temper, and great understandlhg,” 


m 





,1750 Julj 9tli, Mrs, Catlierine FeiHing (m). 

■ 1750 Nov. ISthj Mrs. Ursula Fielding. 
l750[-l] Feb^. Miu Beatrice Fielding. 

1753 May lOtb, Louisa, cL of Henry Fielding, Egg, 

The first three, with Sarah, make up Eichardsoa^s “ Four 
worthy ' Sisters (p. 140); and the final entry renders it 
probable that, in May 1753, Fielding was staying in tlie 
house at Hammersmith then occupied by Ms surviving sister, 

■ Saraln 

No well-authenticated likeness of Fielding lias yet siiper- 
; seded HogartMs outline (pp. 184-5), nor, if Murphy state- 
ment (TFbr/cs, .1762, i p. 47) that portrait of him .had ever , 
been made previously, be accurate, can any new likeness be 
looked for. Nevertheless, both at the Guelph (1891) and 
: Georgian , (1906) exhibitions, the Hon. Gerald Ponsoiiby : 
exMbited a. portrait of Fielding ,; and another is included in 
the. picture: attributed to. Hogarth (also shown at' the 'latter' 

■ exhibition, and lately belonging to Sir Charles Teniiant)^ of ,, 
the Green Boom, Drur}^ Lane.” There is also a bust 
■(posthumous) by -W. F, Woodiiigton at Eton; . 'And'- tM 
U'eminds me that no more fitting tail-piece' to this Appendix '' 
can. be.. conceived . than the compact and penetrating lines.-:, 
■which the -late. James Bussell Lowell, composed, as an inscrip*: .’■ 
tion for the bust of Henry Fielding at Taunton ; — 

- :■: ..^He looked; on .naked nature unashamed, 

And saw the Sphinx, now bestial, now divine, 

■ In change and re-change ; he nor praised nor blame A 
' But drew her as he saw with fearless line. 

Bid’ he good service ? God must judge, not we. 

Manly he was, and generous and sincere ; 

English in all, of genius blithely free : 

' Who loves a Man may see Ills image here,’* 


March 1907^ 
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AIaey Ann, Evans, as her father recorded in liis 
cliary, 'was born at Ar bury. Farm, at live o’clock in 
the morjiing of 22nd November 181 Her father, 
Robert Evans, ivas son of George Evans, a Imilder 
a, ml carpenter in Derbyshire. Tim family had migrated 
■rhitiicr from Xortliop in Flintshire. Robert Evans 
was brought up to his fathers businessj and improved 
his position hy rennp'kable,c|_uaHties, He possessed 
great ^ vigour k^th of mind and Wdy, and was one 
of t?ic men to whom love. of .gdbcLwbrk k, a religipri, 
Diiee, when two lalioiirei's >vere waiting for a third lo 
enable them to carry a heavy ladder, he took the 
whole weight upon his own shoulders, and astonished 
them l)y carrying it to its destination *wifchout lielfc 
lie had also the keen eye of a skilful workman, and was 
especially famous for a power of calenlatiiig witli 
buiigidar* tiecumey the c|uantTty of timber in a standing 
tree. He acqniretl the highesji,ehanieter for integrity 
and tiiorongli devotion to Ris employers' interests. 
His extensive knowledge in very i'arie<l practical 

^ She called hersell Madaa, 
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ciepartKients, as his daughter sarsj made Ills services 
valued through several counties. He had large kno^w- 
ledge ol mines, of plantations, of various branches of 
Taliiatioii and measurement — of all that is essential to 
the maiiagemeiit of large estates/^ He was regarded 
as a unique land-agent, and was able by giving his 
own services to save the special fees usually paid by 
landowners for expert opinions. Hk Cihication liad 
been iniperfeet, and -this led to some self-distrust and 
' “ siibmissiveness in his domestic relations.'’ The last 
peculiarity is reflected in the character of l\!r. Cxartli 
ill JlkMlem ixk ; and Mi\ Ganh and Aciaiii Bede are 
obviously in some degree represciitati\e of the same 
.. ... type— one, it .is .to... be ..feared, .which .has not becom,e. 
conrmoner since his time. About* iT99 Eobert Evans 
was agent to Mr. Francis Xewcligate of Kirk IMlain 
in Derby shireriiiider whom he 'also held a farm. In 
IS06, upon the death of Sir Eoger Xewdigate, Francis 
Jvewdigate inherited a life interest in the Arbiiry 
estate in Warwickshire, and Evans accompanied him 
thither in his old capacity. Colonel IXewtligatc, son 
of Francis, was much impressed by the merits of Iih 
fathers agent, and through the coloiielk influence 
Evans became agent to iwrioiis other great landowners 
'' in the district* As became his positirnii Robert Evans 
3 ?as He sharccl the patriotictseniiment 
of the lays ol Kelson ami Wellington, uxid held that 
I a revolutionary fanatic was a niixture of fool ami 
l| .scoundrel was acciisfeomcd/’ says his daughter, 
hear him utter the B ‘Government^ in a tone 
‘y' 'Ctet Charged it udth awe and made it pari of my 
> . ,efff citive. _ Migioii in contrast with the word *rebe!/ 

. ivMeh, seemed to the stamp of evil In ryllaUes, 
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... andj tlic fact, that; Satan was tli6 first 

.■made an ..argument : dispensing .with ■ mo,re^detaiW 
inquiry.’' “ Government/’ for. ■■ practical purposes, 
meant the great landownei's, who had good reasons 
for returning his respect. One of them requires a 
mementos notice. 

Sir Eoger Newdigate.^ the previous owner of Arbuiy, 
was a typical specimen of the more cultivated countrv 
gentleman of his day. In early life he had made the 
“grand tour/’ and had brought back ancient marbles 
and architectural drawings. He afterwards accepted 
the active duties of his position. He represented 
the University of Oxford for thirty years (1750-1780) 
as a high Tory. He was an owner of collieries and a 
promoter of canals. He built a school and a poorhouse 
for the parish in which Arbury Park is, situated— 
Cliilvers-Ooton, near IS uneaten. He rebuilt Arbury 
House, ■which stood on the site of an ancient prioiy, 
in the “ Gothic style ” and adorned it with works of 
art and family portraits by Eomney and Eeynolds, 
His^name at least is familiar to all Oxford men by 
the priiie poem which he founded just before his 
death. The conditions prescribed by him for the 
..competition .: .s.how. as, much ■'■:sen 80 . -as can' ■ be expected ■ 

, from the founder of .a prize -poem. ■ There were to be ' 
no compliments to himself, and the length of the poems 
vfas to be limited to fifty lines.' 'Horace and'. , 
..David,,., as he remarked, , .had . succeeded in confining 
their noblest compositions within that length, and the 
quality of the future prize poems would probably not 
be such as to make us desire more of them than of 

b 8ee The (Memreis of Oheverei Manor, by Lady Kewaiimte- 
Nt^w'ilegate, 1803 . 
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the psalms or ocies, Sir Eoger diet! iliirtecii years 
before the birth of Evans's daughter: but- eertaia 
family st-cnies in which he was concerned were haiuleil 
- 'down to iiorj andj as we shall seOj suggested one of her 
most iliiished pieces of work. .Eobert Evaiu't'^ first 
wife, Harriet Poynton/had been for '‘many years." 
AS her epitaph says^ friend and servant of the 
family of Arbury.'" She had married Evans in 1801, 
and died in 1809, leaving two ehililrein In 1519 
Evans married a woman of rather superior posiiion, 
Christiana Pearson, hv whom he had three ehildren 
— ChyJstianaj^ IFSC- and, Mary- xinn~*C%risiuuia being 
about five-j and Isaac about three years older than the 
youngest child. In March 1820s when hlaiy Ann 
was four months old, the Et^anses moved to Griif, **ii 
I charming red brick, ivy-eovered hoinse on the Arbnrj’' 
estate.” It was to be the child's home for the first 
twenty-one years of her life. 

The impressions made upon the girl during these 
I’years are sufiielently manifest in the first series of her 
I novels. Were it necessary to describe the general ehar- 
aeieristies of English country life, they would enable 
Ian to give life and colour to the 


the ** graphic ''' historic 
skeleton made from statistical and legal iiiiorination. 
The Semes qf Ckrkat Life^ Adam Bede^ SUm 
and The Mill mi (he Fhs$, probalily gi’i^e the most 
I vivid picture now extant of the maimers x^ud customs 
'■ |.of the contemporary dwellers in the Midland counties 
’ ^ of England. Therdds a tempiatioii to press the 
likeness further,. It is a favourite aiiuisement of 
readers to identify elmraeiers in novels with iiistori- 
cal individuals,, They sometinieB seem to think 
that the -otueBtion whether (for example) Caleb Huith 
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'•was^^ Eobert Evans can be answered by a simple 
Yes or 'So, like the que»stion whether Junius was 
Philip Francis. In reality, of course, it is genera!!}?' 
impossible to say precisely how' far the .portrait may 
have been studied from, a single model, or modified 
intentionally, or by blending with more or less con- 
scious reminiscences of other originals. George Eliot 
(as it will be convenient to call her hereafter from 
her name in letters), like all good no velistSj_ ^generally .v 
avoided direct delineation of individuals ; while, on ' 
the other hand, it is probable enough that she was 
sometimes following the facts more closely than she 
was herself aware. It is enough to say here that her 
mother had a “ considerable dash of the Mrs. Poyser 
vein in her^^: that her mother’s family more or less 
stood for the Dodsons J_n _the _ Mill on the Floss ; that 
her relations to her brother resembled those of Maggie 
to Tom Tulliver in the same novel; and that when 
describing Celia and Dorothea Brooke in Middlemarch 
she was more or less recalling her relations to her 
elder sister Christiana. There is one person, however, 
wliom a novelist can hardly help revealing directly or 
indirectly ; and in the case of George Eliot the revela- 
tion is unec|uivocal. There is no doubt, as we shall 
see, that the Mill on ike Floss is substantially auto- 
biograpMeal, not, of course, & statement, of fa,cts,,but , 
as \avriYid, embodiment of the early impressions and, 
the first, stages of. spiritual development. The scanty , 
framework of fact may be partly filled up from this 
source. ' 

It is proper, however, at the present day to begin 
from tlie phjricd^^^^^/guyirQpmentJ^ of the organism 
whose history '"we are to study. The Warwickshire 
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landscape is not precisely : and if tlic 

eoioity can boast of the greatest iiainc in Eiiglisli 
literature^ it must be remembered that Shakespeare 
had’ the good fortune to migrate ifi the centre of 
intellt3cliial aetirity at an early periocL Though ilic 
central watershed of England passes through the 
eouiitry, it has no mountain ridges, and the streams 
crawl off through modest iiiidiilatioiis to more pictiir- 
escjue districts. In her twenty-first year George 
Eliot speaks of a little exeiirsio!i in which she his (for 
the first time apparently) ‘'gazed on some— albeit the 
smallest— of the ^ everiastiiig hills/' anti has admirexi 
those noblest children of the eartln—iiiie healthy 
trees.'* She has seen, too, a line parish eluircli and 
Lichfield Cathedral. Through her childhood she had 
to put up with canals Instead of livers ; and isaxr no 
wilder open spaces than the decorous lawns of xlrbury 
Park. Far away in the north, the Eronie children — ■ 
of whom Charlotte, the eldest, was her senior by three 
years— were spending their strange childhood in 
Haworth, learning to worship Nature on the Yorkslyre 
moors, a!ui to idealise the sturdy, erablied, Kdrtir* ' 
coimtrymcii into Boehesters and {leathciiffs. ’We may 
speculate if we please upon the effects which might 
have followed if the habitats of the twc,> families could 
have been exchanged,. If we may trust llacir por- 
trayers, the fat midland , pastures were hardly more 
'different from the Yorkshire moors than the stolid 
farmers of Wi^wickshire from the rough popiiktioii 
, of the West Biding. , ' ' ■ 

^ ^*0'ur midland '"plains/* said George Eliot, ‘-'have 

’ never lost their familiar expression and consemtive 
ipirit for me y yaCW" every other mile, since I first 
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looked m them, some sign of 'world-wide change, some 
new direction of human labour, has wrought itself 
into what one may call the speech of the landscape.” 
The scenery, a monotonous succession of little ups 
and downs, is of the- kind which owes its interest to 
its subordination to human society. In George 
Eliotts writings, there are proofs enough of sensibility 
to natural beauty, but the ^scenery is a backgTOund to 
the actors ; and there is no indication of sucli a passion 
for her native district as Scott felt for his honest grey 
hills,” The midland plains ” were “conservative,” 
because they spoke of ancient order and peace; and 
the opening pages of Felix EoU describe the scenery and 
explain its significance. The traveller of those days, 
seated by the side of one of Mr. Wellex’^s colleagues, ^ 
whirling at the amazing speed of ten miles an hour across 
the plain whence the waters fiow to the Avon and the 
Trent, had yet time to read many indications of 
English life Jn the characteristic,, landscape. He saw' 
broad meadows with their long lines of willows mark- 
ing the v'ater-eourses ; and cornfields divided by the 
straggling hedgerows, economically wasteful but 
beautiful with their bushes of hawthorn and dog-roses. 
He came upon remote hamlets, abodes of dirt and 
Ignorance, each knowing of the world which lay beyond 
its “‘own patch of earth and sky” only by intercourse 
with “big, bold, gin-breathing tramps.” But at times 
also he passed through “trim cheerful villages,” where 
the cottage gardens bloomed with wall-flowers and 
geranium-s, and the blacksmith and the wheelwright 
were plying their cheerful trades. Solid farmers were 
jogging past from their comfortable homesteads, wlierc 
quaint yew-tree arbours were backed by the great 
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eoriistacks. At iiiterrals appeared the &i|uires' :^Gatelier 
iiiarisioris, embowered in the patrician trees of bis 
park, and bard by tbe gi’ey old churches irith sleep- 
coiiipeliiiig pews were the parsonages where the 
sqiiire^s younger son was quartered j not yet prescient 
of the and free at least from ^^too 

much zeald'" In such districts _trhe cightecuilh eenturr 
calm lingered pleasant-iy, aotl the ideal typtNs reprc'- 
sented by Sir Eoger de Coverley and the Ykiir of 
Wakefield, or by Squire Western and Triiilibcr, might 
still be recognised. A Sir Kogcr Xe wdiga tc had acquired 
a taste, and here aiH| ..there eiericai calm, was being 


rutiled by Evangelical 


the district was one of "‘protuberant optimists, sure 
that OM England was the best of all possible countries, 
and that if there were any facts which had not fallen 
under their own obsemition they were facts not worth 
observing/-' The traveller, it is true, might soon 
come upon a very different scene. The coaeh would 
emerge from the deep-rutted lanes into u village 
dingy with coal-dust, noisy with the shaking of 
looms, or ‘‘would rattle over tlic pavement of a 
Bianufaeturii’ig town, the scene of riots and t-racle-iiiricin 
meetings/^ The land around him was ’l)!*ickenccl with 
coah'pitSj, and the population was by no raesaiis con- 
vinced that all ^ change must bo for tlia worse ; and yet 
thfCse busy scenes seemed make but crowded nests 
in the midst of the large-spaced, slcnwnKndiig life 
of homestead and far-away cottages and oak«she!tereci 
parks/^ In the ^quiet' agricultural region, squire and 
parson, and tbe whole social machinery of which thc}* 
represented the 'mainspring, couki still be ace€?ptecl as 
part of the. unalterable system of things. Tim villager 
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was too ignorant even' to conceive the possibility of 
change j and if the farmer grumbled over the ruin- 
ous results of peace, he . retained his traditional 
reverence for the old families, ■•and looked with horror 
upon proposals for the intrusion of railways or manu- 
facturing demands for free trade. , If the upper social 
,, stratum was aware that, in the- great Inwns 111016 were- 
Eadieals demanding the abolition of the House of 
Lords and the conliscation of Church property^ it 
inferred that the demon of revolution had not been 
completely exorcised, but could still hope that, with 
the help of the great Duke, the evil spirit might be 
confined to his proper region, tand the British Constitu- 
tion be upheld as the pride and envy of the world. 

In due time George Eliot was ■ to pourtray various 
phases of the society around her, including the Eadieal 
as well as the fine old Tory, In her childhoodj of course, 
she took the colouring of her suiTouiidings. To the 
infant the arrangements of its nursery are as unalter- 
able as the laws of the solar system and the existence 
of an}' other order inconceivable. Her world was the 
fireside of Griff; and if she had glimpses of the out- 
side, the views of Mr. Eobert Emus represented- 
ultimate truth, or %vere taken as indisputable assertions 
of matter of fact. He was fond of his little girl, and 
took her lor occasional outings in his gig, or on expedi- 
tions to neighbouring country toivns. The family 
circle was small. Soon after her birth, her mother’s 
health became weak ; the elder girl, Christiana, was 
sent to school ; and Mary Ann with her brother spent 
part of every day ay a/lame»sckool. close to their own 
gates. She did _ not show any remarkable precocity, 
though she was both a thoughtful and a very affeev 
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tioiiatc and sensitive child. Her brother , became 
naturally the first object of her devotion, and devotion 
to some one was throughout her life a marked , neecl, of ■, 
her nature. While still under five years olch she went 
through the experiences more or less idealised in the 
Mill 0 H> the Fiik% and more historically coiniucniorated 
in the scries of sonnets called Broiker and SL^kn 8lio 
tells in the poems how she rambled with iiini through 
the meadows; across the rivulet hidden, !:y taiigleci^ 
forget-me-nots ; through the rookery and . by the. 
‘riu’owii canal/’ where the barges seeaned to ...bring. iii- ,, 
timatioiis of an unknown world beyond. In the copsc\ . 
there were traces of the mystic gypsies,” where Mr. 
Petulcngro perhaps had encamped, though when she 
actually met him — if the narrative in the AUll on i!w 
Flm be authentic history — he was a le^s romantic 
being than we should judge from hk behaviour in 
^L<^myjr(h Then, too, she had the wonderful adventure 
’of catehiiig a perch by mistake, u’hich suggests the iii« 
evitable moral/ namely, that *riiu*k was with glory 
wed.” The early hero-worshix/ bf^ the ...little girl 
running like a puppy after the slightly bigger brottier 
is. simply and touchingly described. ‘SSchool parted 
us,” she says; and she ne%’er found that cliiklish world 
again* 

Bui were another ehiklisli world my share, 

■ I would born a little skter there.’ 

to' ' - Her brother was sent to school irhen she was five 
; ■' years old; and as her mother was still in bad heal tig 
y \t she- was sent to join her sister at a school kept by 
; Miss ^athom^^a|.A|tlebo a ^ullage only a mile or two 

y dliSnt If §fie' continued there for three or 

/■': " four years, spending her Sundays at home.' Her chief 


memory of' this part;' of . her - life was the difficulty of 
getting a seat near the fireplace in cold weather. Her 
health was lo^r, it seems, and she suftered from the 
nightly terrors which haunt delicate children, and ^rhich 
she has ascribed to Gwendolen Harleth. her 

soul,'^ she said, a quivarhig fear/’ The other 

pupils, however, made a pet of their small companion, 
and she -was not unhappy. She began to read such 
books as then came in the w'ay of children. In one of 
them, called The Limiefs Life, she afterwards wrote a 
few’ w’ords, stating that it was the first present from 
her father which she could remember, and recording 
her early delight in its pages. She remembered, too, 
her absorption in ..Lsojfs Fables, and laughed heartily 
over the pleasure she had taken in the humour of 
'^Mercury and the Statue Seller.” A stray volume of 
Joe Aliller supplied her %vith anecdotes wherewith to 
astonish her family. In those days children w’ere less 
distracted by miscellaneous scraps of print, and could 
pore over the same thumbed and dogs-eared favourites. 
In her eighth or ninth year she was sent to a larger 
school, kept by a^_Mis$ WalliiigtQn at Kuneatom Here 
there were some thirty boarders, and she became especi- 
ally iiitinmte with Miss Lewis, the principal governess. 
Her passion for reading developed rapidly. A stra}' 
IFai'fjrhi/ came in her W’ay ; and "when that wu^s returned 
to its owner befoi'e she had finished it, she began 
writing out the story for herself, till her elders got it 
back for her. She was fascinated by an extract from 
ham}}\ Capkdn Jadmn even in an almanac ; and among 
her favourite books w’cre Defoe^s HMory of ihe Demf 
FUgrm's Progress, and MasBehs. By this time it w?*as 
beginning to be understood that there was something 
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remarkable about the child. She excited the admira- 
tion of the hoiiie-cirele by acting efaarade& with her 
brother during the holidays; and 'if not a decided 
"*|}rodigy/’ was clearly capable of absorbing such in- 
tellectual InflueBces as could be found in Warwickshire. 

. In her thirteenth year she wasjransferred to a school 
at CoTcntann It was kept by two ladies named 
Franklin, daughters of a Baptist minister, who had {or 
many years preached in a chapel at Covcnlry. Ho 
lived in a house ** almost exactly resembling that of 
Kiifiis Lyon in Fe!y*> HoUF Lyon s character and some 
of his little personal peculiarities wxrc also suggested 
by this original George Eliot was always grateful to 
the daughters for the excellence of them teaching, 
Sho'wxas at once recognised as the most promising of 
their pupils. Her themes were kept for the private 
edification of her teachers, instead of being read in the 
class like those of her comrades. She had good 
masters in French and German and music*. She was 
sometimes called upon to display her niiisieal skill 
before visitors, as the best performer in the school; 
and obeyed with ready good humour, though suffer- 
3J!g agonies of shyness. The love of mmh generally 
‘shows it&cH at an early age, but dm had apparently 
^some ditliculty in yielding to the passion. Three 
years after leaving school, she attended an oratorio at 
Coventry, and says in a letter that she thinks it will 
be her last. She declares that she has ^Hio^soul for 
musiCj’^andJs a^^^*"tEstele$s She tiierefore k 

nof cjiialifiecl to discuss the question of the propriety 
lawfulness of such ©xhiMfcions of talentd'" For her- 
'plf, she w^ouM not regret if music were strictly confined 
to purposes. of, woi’shipj' and caimot think that 
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pleasure that wishes the devotion of all the time and 
powers of an immortal . being to the acquireBieiit of an 
expertness in so useless ... an aocomplishmeiit can be 
quite pure and elevating in its tendency.” The religi- 
ous theory iSj as w© shall -see, characteristic ; but it is 
singular that a woman who , was to find one of her 
greatest delights in music, and who was already skilled 
in the art, should think herself devoid of the capacity. 
Two years kter, indeed, she- was- moved to hysterical 
sobbing ” by another oratorio.- , She. was always diffident 
and easily discouraged ; and these reflections may meaii 
merely an attack of low spirits. Perhaps the want of 

soul” meant only the absence of a specific aptitude 
for the musician'’s calling ; or, possibly, the singing. at= 
Coventry was out of tiine.^ 

George Eliot left school finally at the end of 1S35. 
Her mother was failing in health, 'and died in the 
summer of 1830, after a long illness, during which she 
was nursed by her daughters. In the following spring 
the elder daughter, Christiana, married Mr. Edward 
Clarke, a surgeon in Warwickshire, and Mary Ann 
undertook the charge of her father’s household at Grit?, 
She set her mind to the work, and became, it is said, an 
“exemplary housewife.” She also exerted herself in 
promoting various charitable works, and continued to 
study Italian, Germa!!, and music. Her brother was 
now beginning to take a share in their father’'s busi- 

^ ^Ii*. W, A. While of New Yoi'k has kiadly shown me a 
letter to another friend in which George Eliot speak.*-* of the 
same oratorio. It might he urged, she admiia, that aiieli 
exhibitions show ** the heautifa! powers of the iuman voice 
whm carried to tlie highest point of improveahility.'^ But such 
reasoning would compel ns to admit ** opera- dancing, horse*' 
racing, and even in temperance.’* 
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ness; and found his chief relaxation 
in hunting— an amusement which was 
line. He had also become a High Chu 
she was strongly Evangelical. Altli 
the family was bound by ties of wai 
found little sympathy in her favourite o 
lived in intellectual solitude, consciou 
vrhich she could find no definite outL 
one in her immediate circle capable of , 
appreciating her pursuits. When long 
autobio^aphy was suggested to her, siu 
only thing I should much care to dwell 
to this period] would be the absolute de 
from of ever being able to do aiivt 
could ever have felt greater desjjair, am 
of this might be a help to some other si 
the other hand, she added with a smile, ‘ 
lead to an increase of bad writing.” 

The account of George Eliot’s ‘'school , 
haps suggest that the state of female 
Warwickshire was not altogether so ba 
modern reformers are apt to assume, 
true, something of a quaint old-fashioi 
about the system. Her comrades at .M 
thought that she, was eomnetent "to wt 


daj.s iiiaj per* 

■ eiiiieation in 
H'i as energetic 
I iiero is, it 
!ieci eoloiiriri^T 

iss Fninldiii's 
tip sometfiiiig 
ling anil beyond that 

nay possibly jhavo dared to hope 
p into a 11 rs, Ohapoiie or Miss 
riting letters ^Hipon the im- 
n mind, * or possibly, Ui time, of 
She ms not, indeed, competent 
"Lniyarsity exa mi nation, or to 
ich meh hoaoitrs ciiiaiiflecl 
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nobler sex; and yet, if we really , believed wliat we are 
'■ so often told, that the test of a good education is not 
’ the stock of knowledge acquired, but the stimulus 
.'given to mental activity, the sehooling;; seems to: have 
been successful enough. Her intellectual curiosity 
was roused, though not yet fixed upon any definite 
object. From the correspondence which she kept up 
with her early governess, Miss Lewis, it seems that 
she read a great deal of miscellaneous literature during 
sixteen years at Griff, liy mind, she says in 1839, 
presents- assemblage of disjointed specimens of 
history, ancient and modern ; scraps of poetry picked 
up from Shakespeare, Cowper, Wordsworth, and 
Milton ; newspaper topics ; morsels of Addison and 
Bacon, Latin verbs, geometry, entomology, and chem- 
istry; Eeviews and metaphysics — all arrested and 
petrified and smothered by the fast-thickening every- 
day accession of actual events, relative anxieties, and 
household cares and vexations. How deplorably and 
unaccountably evanescent are our frames of mind, as 
various as forms and hues of the summer clouds !’*’ 
For^a girl of niiieteen, both the style and the variety 
of intellectual interests indicated are remarkable. A 
genius, it mB.j be suggested, can thrive anywhere; 
and so long as it is not absolutely fettered, can derive 
nourishment from any set of materials that may come 
in its way. There is, however, a special characteristic 
of George Eliot which already appears. A strong 
imaginative impulse is generally developed early; it 
is'ah'dvermislem^^ which forces its possessor 

' into activity often before knowledge or serious thought 
has accumulated; draws romances, epic poems, and 
dramas from children in their teens; and suggests 
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that not only the material smTOiiBciiiigs, but even the 
storage of intellectual accomplishments is but an 
accidental stimulus to the innate creative power, Char- 
lotte and Emily Bronte, for example, informed the 
world around them with so much passion and imagina- 
tion, that we fancy that any other circumstances would 
have served for an incemire to powers onl}' waiting to 
be set at liberty* George Eliot, diffident in character, 
and reflective as much as iniaginative in intellect, 
developed slowly, and was for many years igiioraiit 
of her own truest powers. She had a full, share of the 
ftuniniiie^^dpciljtj^, which is so charming to teachers — 
especmlty of the other mx. Women , really eiijoj" 
lectures, strange as the taste appears to the male ati 
all ages. Even a clever boy generally regards his 
schoolmaster as a natural enemy, and begins as a rebel, 
The girl takes the' master at his own valuation, or 
something more, and has an innocent belief that 
lessons give really desirable information. George 
Eliot was clearly of this way of thinking ; and though 
she must have been aware of possessing iinusiia! 
ability, she was anxious to boiv submissively to 
the best instructors. At Griff or in her circle at 
Coventry no very brilliant iiiteliectim! light was 
shining, nor did even a very clear imde,rstancliiig 
prevail as to the real lights of contemporary thought. 
People had not taken to reading the lu.d' CTcraiaii 
authorities and had vague enough impres.'iions as to 
the course of Eirropean speeularioii. iiiss Lewis and 
^the Miss Franklins were ardent Evarigeliculs; and the 
,^yangelic^l^jchool_^of_th^^ though not given to 
pEildsdpiy, . re^raseutiag at least the moat soeiaily ' 
active piu-ty id the Church, wmm far attractive lo her 
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intelleetualiy. It meant ^ at any rate, a protest against 
stagnation. Tlien, moreover, througli life slia had 
very deep religious sentiments, and for the present 
associated them with the Evangelical dogma. She 
was greatly impressed by the wife of her fathers 
younger brother, Mrs. Samuel Evans, a Methodist 
preacher, of whom I shall presently have to speak 
again. shall not only suffer, but be delighted to 
receive the word of exhortation,'’ she wuites to her 
aunt in 1839, ‘^and I beg you not to -withhold it.” 
The most curious of her letters in these years is one 
.to Miss' L'ewds, disciiisiiig with a- cj[uaint gravity the 
ethics of reading lictioii ‘ She is good enough to admit 
that certain standard works must be read — Scott, for 
example, and Don^..., Quixote — otherwise one would 
not understand common allusions, Shakespeare, too, 
is inevitable, though one must be as'^'nice^as'the bee 
^*to suck nothing but honey from his pages.” A 
teacher, too, may consider it desirable to read fiction 
by W'ay of tasting for her pupils. But it is dangerous 
to make trial on oneself of a cup because it is suspected 
of b^ing poisonous. She herself has suffered from the 
poison. Her early reading of novels, lent by kind 
friends, led her to castle-building, %vhich she ap- 
parently thinks a pernicious habit. No one, of course, 
ever dreamed of recommending ” novels to children ; 
but men and women are but children of a larger 
growtli. They cannot be sure at any age of resisting 
the evil influences. Nothing can be learned from 
novels -which cannot be better learned from history ; 
and when she is driven to tears by the impossibility 
of learning more than a fraction of realities, can she 
*^have any time to spend on things that never 
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existed It is plain that in those days asthciic, 
prophets had not begun to expound the true relations ■ 
of art and morality; and Jiiany young ladies^of ; inne- ' 
teen at the present day would , consider tliemselxes,' 
competent to open the eyes of this didactic young . 
person, Her Tiews changed in good time ; but : the 
moral earnestness' which prompted these rather 'Crude 
.remarks was a permanent characteristic. Meanwhile,., 
if her scruples hindered her from acquirif:ig a wide 
knouiedge upon the novels of the day, she was 
.spending her time to better purpose in the .miscel- 
k.iieous reading already noticed. Wordsworth, it may 
be observed, was an eazdy favourite^ to whom she ^ 
remained faithful through life, and appealed to her 
as, shortly before, he had appealed, though still more 
strongly, to J. S. Mill. She was much impre.ssed, loo, ; 
by Youngs Thoughts^ an edifying vcirk which 

in later years she criticised with the severity of a 
revolted disciple. Her studies naturally took u tlieo- 
logical direction. She begins with Haimah^ More and 
Wiiberforee, and is presently intei’estcd ly the con- 
triwersies ai'oused by the Oxford ixiovemcnt. *8he 
cannot make up her mind as to the solution. She reads 
an essay on . Stddgni by Professor Hoppus of the 
London University, ami the Evangelical Milner’s Chmrh 
Eiskry- She compares their views with those of Tke 
Porimit 0 / mi English Chmrhnan^ ly \\\ (iresley, an 
early champion of Traetarianism/* and finds that the 

., .................... .Tracts . thems.e.kes show a ■®^.co.nfiised.....app.reiu.aticm..oi 

\ the great doctrine of Justifieat-ioiid^ They approach too 

nearly to the Church marked by the ’''proplicticiil 
epithets 'of the scarlet beast ’’ and the Mystery of 
laiqiiityd^ Thoauthoiu it is true, arc zealous, learned, 
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and devotedj but Satan is too crafty to commit his 
cause into the hands of those who have nothing to 
recommend them to approbation.” She is pleased, 
howeverj by the Lyra A^ostolica and the sweet 
poetry ” of the Christian Year. She is presently much 
impressed by the work upon Ancient ChisHanity and 
iliG Oxford Tracts, by Isaac Taylor, one of the most 
eloquent, acute, and piou^ of writers.” She has 
'‘gulped it in a most reptile-like fashion,” but must 
^'chew it thoroughly to facilitate its assimilation 
Y/ith her mental frame.” She is attracted, too, by 
the “stirring eloquence”' of The Great Teacher, written 
by John Harris, a popular \Yriter of the time, with 
liberal tendencies, who was afterwards principal of 
an Independent College. These studies, it must be 
remembered, represent her state of mind before the 
■' completion of her twenty-first year. She __was_ soon 
to, come_^ under new influences. Meanwhile she was 
already ambitious enough to propose to make a 
practical appIicatiotp^,of^^^her^,^,read and planned a 
“chart” of ecclesiastical history, with columns show- 
ing* the dates of the principal personages, events, 
schisms, and so forth, with perhaps one for the 
fulfilment of the prophecies. Happily a chart was 
published by some one- else which extinguished hers, 
and she turned to other studies. A different result of 
her meditations was a poem, which, though not her first 
attempt at poetry,' was the first published. It is a fare* 
well to the world, oflvBicB"XB’rs'Ts a' specimen : 

'"iMioks iliai have been to me as chests of gold, 

IVliiih, jidserllkcs I secretly have told, 

Aail for them love, health, Menddfip, peace Iiave 

Farewell ! 
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Blest Volume ! wliose clear triitli-irrit jttijst once. I’-nown 
Facies not before hearenls simsliiite and hellV*. mom, 

To thee I sa? not* of eiirtb^s gifts alone, 

farcrrll ! 

Iliea shall my new-born senses find hctc jrjr, 

Xew soimdsj new siglns, mv ears mid err> employ, 

^or fear that word that here brings sad allm', 

Farewell ! 

_ The editor of the Ckmik/ii Ohs'nrr, m viiieh the 
lines appeared (Januarv IS40), iidd-j a note to the 
effect that, in heaven we shall be able tn do wiihoat 
the Bible. The verses, however, if suspected of this 
trifling heresy, show religious feeling much more 
distinctly than poetical power, in whicirthei,' resemble 
most sacred poetry. 


CHAPTEE 11. 


COVENTRY. 

When George lliot was just twenty-one a change 
took place in her life which was to produce most 
important results. Her brother had married^ and it 
was arranged that he should take over his father^s 
business at Griff. Mr. Eobert Evans, now sixty-six, 
with his daughter migrated to Coventry. The)^ took 
a semi-detached house in the PolesMll Eoad, with a 
^*good bit of garden round it,” and eommaiiding a wide 
reach of country, though the %d6w was disfigured by 
mills and cMiniieys in the foreground. The secluded 
agricultural district was exchanged for an energetic 
maijiifactiiring town, and George Eliot ^ was gaining 
a new. sot, of experiences, to be turned to account in 
good time. Hitherto her life had been one of intel- 
lectual _ isolation, though she had been encouraged by 
the sympathy of Miss Lewis. iShe had aspirations as 
w^ell as reflections, and complains to her Methodist 
aunt that her “besetting sin w-as ambition— a desire 
insatiable for the esteem of my fellow-creatures. This 
seems the centre whence .all my actions proceed/’ But 
the powers of %vhich she wms conscious were choked 
in the confined atmosphere where men, as Johnson’s 
friend complained, talked of “runts/’ that is (according 
to Boswell) young cows. Dr, Johnson, replied an 
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admirer, would learn to talk of runts. George Eliot 
certainly listened to the talk, and then or in memory 
could perceiTe its humorous aspect ; but talk confined to 
rants becomes tiresome in the long run ; and when her 
loftiest hope was to compile a historical chart, she mUvSt 
hare felt a painful need for some better end for her 
energies. Some one who would share her interests and 
direct her aspirations was obviously desirable if she was 
to escape from the diffident '^despair” inr-o which she was 
^ tempted to sink. Coventry could hardly be described, I 
Imagine, as a Warwickshire Athens, or even Edinburgh ; 
hut at Coventry, as it happened, there were some people 
of miieh wider outlook than could have been expected. 
Charles Bray (1811-1884) was a ribbon manufacturer 
and alnan of energy and phiianthropic aims. He was 
' ' a disciple of George Combe the phrenologist, whose 
Constikifimi of 3Ian had a great influence at this time, , 
though not much recognised by the authoritative 
expounders of philosophy. Bray liinisalf in 1S41 
-V published Th^ Phikmphu of iritendi‘d to apfdy 

Comhe/s scientific principles to the regeneration of 
society. Like CTCorge and Andrew^* Comlie, he sym- 
pathised with Eobert Owen the Bocialist, and took a 
special interest in the attempt to found a commiiiiiiy 
iS"* at ^ Queeiiwood. Upon its failure he took a part in 
less ambitious schemes for the irnprovcuneiit of the 
working classes* In ISSfi Bray married Caroline, 
sister of Charles and Sara Heimell The Heunells had 
been brought, up as, Unitarians : and after bin sisters 
marriage to Bray, a thoroughgoing sceptic, Charles 
Heiinell undertook to examine the evidences of Chris- 
tianity with -a view- to meeting his lyrotber4ri-law’’s 
objections. Thevesult of the examination was that he 
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■ becaiiie '' a sceptic .himself, ' and. in.'l'B38 piiblislied .an 
Enciuiry cmc£rrdng the Origin of Ohristianiiy in defence 
of his conclusions. The book is intended to show that 
Christianity is explicable by purely natural causes. 

' A criticisni of the. New Testament ■ narratiye leads to 
the conclusion that Jesus was a man of high moral 
genius, who ])elonged originally to the sect of the 
Essenes, and developed their teaching under the 
influence of the time. Strauss, whose Life of Christ 
had appeared in 1835, procured a translation of 
HennelFs book into German; and in a preface says 
that Hennell, although ignorant of recent German 
criticism, was “on the very track’’ which the Germans 
had entered. He had, too, the practical insight of an 
English man of business, and solved “at one spring” 
problems over which the German “Butters with 
many learned formulae/’ Hennell treated the subject 
ill earnest and dignihed hone of. .the truthseeker 
■and, unlike. ..rancorous assailants of :Ghris.tiani.ty, 'derived.:.' 
religion, not from priestcraft, but from the essential 
needs of human nature, George Eliot’s admiration 
iof the book is shown by an analysis ^ which she wrote 
on the occasion of its republieation in 1852. She 
bought a copy soon aftei’ going to Coventry, and had 
read it before she met the Brays. Kingsley mentions 
it as one of . the. books which '.Alton ■'.Locke studied ',a.s.. 
a ...reprasehtative ,of , the.:“' intelligent artisans- of , :the,. 
■peiiod.” ..'/Henneirs sister Sara was- interested .in .the, 
same questions, and expounded her doctrines ai length 
in Present lidigion as a Fidfh cmning Felloirshij) with 
ThagJd. It appeared in three volumes in 18G5, 1S73, 
and iSST, and is one of the many attempts to present 
'Given 
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a philosophical theism in, consistence with seientific 
thought by the help of a doctrine of eyolutioii. I am 
not qiialiiied to speak of its philosophical merits on 
the strength of a- yeiy superficial inspectioiij but it is 
plain that Miss Hemiell had read and reflected sufii- 
ciently to be accepted by George Eliot as a valuable 
ally in the sphere of philosophical speculation. Her 
decided theism led her to criticise Comte with a 
hostility ydiich separated her opinions from those of 
? {> her friend. They continued, however, to correspond 
with mutual respect and aflectioB.. , 

The Evanses* house in Coventry was next door to 
that occupied b 3 ^ BIrs. Pears, a sister of Mn Bray. 
An acquaintance with her neighbour Mrs. Pears soon 
r fr"" ripened into friendship, and led in KoA'-ember lS4i to 
an introduction to the Bra^^s. A A'ery warm friendship 
sprang up. Cara a;nd Sara (Mrs. and Miss 

Heiinell) became 'qs sisters to G^aorge Eliot, and Mr. 
Bray her most intimate male fneiici The alliance 
lasted through life, amTq>roducecl an important eorre- 
I sponclenee. The effect upon George Eliot*s mental 
development ivas immediate and remarkable. 'The 
little circle at Coventry qairodiieecl her to a new 
world/ of thought It became clear that tlnwe were 
regions of speculation into which her respected gover- 
ness Miss Lewus and her beloA'ed aunt .Mrs. Samuel 
‘ Evans had never entered. A letter to Bliss Lewis of 
ISth'ISoA^ember 1S4I indicates the change which had 
come over her, and apparently refers to a recent study 
> 15 ^ ^ of ITeniielFs Enqufrif, My whole soul/^ she says, has 
’ been engrossed in the most interesting of all inquiries 
; _ for. the last few Mays, and to what result my thoughts 
. will lead I know hot— possibly to one that will startle 
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you; but aiy only desire is.' to know the truths mj 
only fear to cling to error.” She hopes that their 
^'•love will not 'discompose under the influence of 
separation.” “What, a pity/’ she says to tie same 
correspondent a few days later, “that while mathe- 
matics are indubitable, immutable, and no one doubts 
the properties of a triangle or a circle, doctrines in- 
finitely important to man are buried in a charnel heap 
of bones, over which nothing is heard but the barks 
and growls of contention.” The change of belief thus 
indicated appears to haye been rapid, though there 
are indications of previous doubts as to her childish 
creed. By January 1842 it had led to a refusal to go 
to church, and a consequent family difficulty. It is 
not surprising that George Eliot shoiild have foliov'ed 
a path which was being taken by many contemporaries ; 
but something must be said of her special position, 
’^vhich was in many ways charactenstie. The chief 
light upon her eoiiversion— if I may use the phrase — 
comes from another, source. George Eliot had lieen 
introduced to a family named Sibree by her old seliool- 
misfress, Miss Franklin, and came to entertain a high 
regard for several of its members. The Bibrees 
of the Evangelical persuasion. A, son, Mr. Jolin Sibree, 
ivent to a German university m 1842, and afterwards 
translated Hegel’s Fhtkmphf/ of llisiorif, o, fact apparently 
implying that the Brays were not the only iuhaytanls of 
Coventry with some taste for philosophical speciibtioiL 
George Eliot took a fancy to a daughter, Mis.'*- Mary 
Sibree, t-lieii a young girl, gave her German lessons, and 
“ talked freely on all subjects/* mithout atremptiiig 
“directly lu unsettle her Evangelical bclictk.” 3Ii'« 
Sibree (afterwards Mrs, John Cash) preserved some 
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interesting records of the intercourse^ which show that 
the change of opinionsj if rapidj was not unprepared. 
Till she left Griff, George Eliot had still used the religious 
language of her own circle. But the ^studies which 
j hare already been mentioned had raised doubts. 

' Isaac Taylor's book, which she proposed to '‘assimi- 
late,'’ was in substance an attempt to show that the 
early Church, to which the Tractarians referred as the 
embodiment of pure Christianity, was in fact already 
corrupt. The obvious difficulty of such an argument 
is to stop at the right point. If the early fathers, to 
whom Piisey and his friends appealed, were already 
,,uriworth 3 ^ of confidence, what is to be said of their 
predecessors t ' That was just the line taken by 
HeiinelL He rejects the supernatural explanatioii in 
the case of the first teachers as well as in the case 
of their followers. George Eliot’s '' chart” already 
implied an interest in ecclesiastical history which 
might lead to a criticism of the origins as well as of 
the later development of the creed, It might be 
noticed, too, that she was making excursions into 
scientific reading— -Mrs. Somerville’s Cmuipxkn ike 
Ffipimt- Siiemhi for example — and would, of course, be 
interested in the bearing of geology upon the l>ook of 
C3eiiesis. But the purely intellectual uspeci of the 
question was in a great degree sidiorilinate to other 
coTisiderations. She told Mrs. Sibree that she had 
been shocked by the union of low morality with strong 
religious feeling among the poor, chiefly Methoclisis, 
whom she had been in the habit of visiting. There 
were, it seems, specimens there of the *'Holy Willie’’ 
type. They held to the Calvinisra esprcste'cd in his 
fajuous prayer— ' 
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0 ThoUj wlia in the heaTens dost dwelly 
Wha, as it pleases best TfoyseF, 

Sends ain to heaven and ten to hell, 

A’ for Thy glory, 

And nc^ for onie guid or ill 

They Ve done afore Thee ! " 

and apparently were capable of following his very 
defective practice, “I do not feel/' said a woman con- 
victed of lying, ‘‘ that I have grieved the Spirit much/” 
Calvinism/’ George Eliot is reported to have said at 
the time, “is Christianity, and that granted, it is a 
religion based on pure selfishness.” I need not ask 
%yhether Christianity can be identified with Calvinism, 
or whether antinomianism or pure egoism be in reality 
a logical deduction from Calvinism, Anyhow, it is 
clear that she might be led to one conclusion. Since 
Mrs. Samuel Evans and the lying old woman held 
the same dogmatic creed, it followed that Mrs. Evans’ 
lovely moral nature could not be the product of the 
dogmas. Other reflections tended to the same result. 
Eobert Hall, she said, had been made unhappy for a 
week by reading iSliss Edgeworth’s Tales. In them the 
characters led good, useful, and pleasant lives without 
reference to the cares and fears of religion. They 
were, in. fact, model Utilitarians. When George Eliot 
was asked in later life what influence had unsettled her 
orthodoxy, she replied, “ Bcott’s ! Scott has 

generally been credited with a different infiuence. 
His romantic tendency was one of the causes, according 
to Newman, the highest authority on the point, which 
led to the reaction towards the mediteval Church. 
George Eliot sympathised with another, and perhaps 
a really deeper, characteristic of his writings, Scott 
wm a mm of sympathies wide 'enough to do Justice to 
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many different types. He hated the fanaticism of the 
CoYeiianterSj and speaks of them in his letters as 
scarcely human except in outward form. Tet he was 
too good an artist to yield to his antipathies ; and in 
Old iforiaUiif and the Seart of Mliiloilmn has drawn 
the most^ striking pictures of .the iron heroism and 
stem morality of the sect. George Eliot would have 
taken a similar view of Balfour of Burley and Davie 
Deans. Butj in a vdder sense, it is obvious that while 
” Scott sincerely respect^ religious feelings and sym- 
pathises with belief, he shows as little seetadan zeal as 
Shakespeare. The division between good and bad 
does not correspond in his pages with the divi>sion 
between any one Church and its antagonists. The 

* iptalities which he really admires— manliness, patriot- 
ism, ..uriHinehing loyalty, and purity of life — are to be 
found equally among Protestants and Catholics, 
Koundlieads and Cawaliers. The .yvide syaipathy 

I wliicli sees good and bad on all sides makes it difficult 
to accept any version of the doctrine which supposes 
I salvation to be associated with the acceptance of a 
■ v... y dogma.'. That clearly... was George Eiiof’s frame* of 
mind, , She would not direcily attack her young friend’s 
Etmngelicism, but she smiled in the kindest tvay at 
the doctrine that there could be no true moiulii,}* 
without it. “The 'great lesson of life,” she said, “'Is 
tpl^eyanef^^ and a width of ^ sympathy was perhaps her 
most characteristic quality. Her revolt from orthodox 
views was therefore unaccompanied l\v the bitterness 
3d which often accompanies the amaneipatioii from the 
strictness of a sectarian tyranny. She continued to 
revere heiyaunl ; ' only she had made up her mind that 

• _y th'6. beauty of character was in no sense the product of 
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the creed. Nor, on the other hand, had it produced 
the immorality of coarse hypocrites. Taken literally 
and seriously, the dogmas might tend to suppress and 
trammel the emotional nature ; but, in point of fact, 
beautiful souls manage to turn even their creeds to 
account by an unconscious logical artifice which leaves 
the dark side out of sight and dwells upon the higher 
and gentler aspii'ations embodied. 

Her first recognition of a change of creed engen- 
dered a passing aggressiveness. A Baptist minister 
was induced by Miss' Fi-ahHin to 'attempt a recovery 
of the lost sheep. '^That young lacly,’^ he said, 
^'’must have had the devil at her elbow to suggest 
doubts, for there was not a book that I recom- 
mended to her in support of Christian evidences that 
she had not read.'’ The phrase is a little ambiguous, 
and may be , taken to attribute the books on the 
evidences to the devil’s suggestion. I have attended 
the University sermon for forty years,’’ said a well- 
knoum Squire Bedell, ‘‘and I thank God that I am 
still a Christian.” An unconvincing refutation is apt 
to be irritating, and for a time George Eliot wms 
stimulated to the combative mood. Her father 
was a ‘‘ churciiiuan of the old school.” His religious 
notions partook of those ascribed in the 3IiU on 
the fYcss to hir. Tulliver and the Dodsons. They, 
we arc told, had the strongest respect for what- 
ever w'as customary, including an acceptance of 
the rites of the Isfeablished Church; though their 
“theory of life” had “the very slightest tincture of 
theology.” Mr, EvanS' was so much annoyed by 
his daughter’s abandonment of ehiirehgoiiig, that he 
resolved to give up the house at 'Coventry and to 
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Charles Hennell. I)i\ Brabant was a personal friend 
of Strauss, and his da.ughter had nndertakeii a trans- 
lation of Strauss’s Life of Jems^ for which funds were 
provided by Joseph Parkes (well known as a Eadicai 
politician) and others. Before her marriage she gave 
up the taskj which was traiisferred to Oeorge Eliot in 
January 1844. For the next two years George Eliot’s 
energies wore absorbed in this task. Translating in 
general is not veiy exhilarating work, nor Strauss’s book 
fO specially exhilarating to translate. Before the book 
was finished she was often depressed, and towards the 
end thoroughly bored. She was encouraged by Sara 
, t Hennell when she had ceased to sit .down to Strauss ■ 
with any relish,” and was longing for proof sheets to con- 
r f'"' vilice her that her soul-stupefying labour would not 
be thrown away. She worked, however, in the most 
conscientious way, and finally achieved an admirable 
and workmanlike translation. Dull as the labour was, 
the Continual effort at accurate reproduction was pro- 
^ bably of some use to her English style. Whether her 
father know of her employment, or thought that her 
churchgoing made amends for her share in prop^agat- 
ing scepticism, is not recorded. She S 6 em.s from her 
; ' letters to have accepted Straussls:'.: general 
■ than', .she had.'^cjiialmsi 

writes Mrs. Bray in 1846, that she is Strauss-sick;, 
•it makes her ill dissoating the beautiful story of the 
Crucifixion, and only the sight of the Christ imago ” (a 
, statuette after Thorwalcisen in her study) ^^aud 
^ 0 , ;pietiire made her endure it,” To others the in^age 
might , perhaps have suggested rather reiBonstrariec , 
'-%hm encouragement. The hook appeared, without 
■*'; ; the translator’s name, in June 1846, 
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Her father’s health was now beginning to break, 
and her time was much occupied for the next three 
years by her devoted care of him. She did ail 
the nursing herself, and is reported to have done it 
admirably. In the later part of the time she found 
some distraction in beginning a translation of Spinoza’s 
Tractatiis Theologico-PoUticu^. Her letters give a few 
indications of her thoughts upon the outward events 
of an exciting time. She sympathised warmly with the 
French Revolution of 1848, and admired Lamartine and 
Louis Blanc. She shows, however, some misgiving, and 
is depressed by the contrast between French enthusiasts 
and their English sympathisers. Englishmen have a 
much larger proportion of “ selfish radicalism and un- 
satisfied brute sensuality than of perception or desire 
of justice”; and a revolution here w’-ould be simply 
destructive, A little later she is made melancholy 
by the tone of the newwspapers about Louis Blanc: 
“The day will come when there will be a temple of 
%vhite marble, where sweet inceiivse and anthems shall 
rise to the memory of every man and woman who has 
hvad*. , . a clear vision of the time when this miserable 
reign of hlammon shall end.” >Sbe has, she says, been 
wrougiit into fury “])y the loathsome fawning, the 
transparent hypocrisy, the systematic giving as little as 
possible for as much as possible, that one meets with here 
at every turn. I feel that society is training men and 
women for hell.” In this high- wrought and pessimistic 
frame of mind she speaks with remarkable enthusiasm 
of Rousseau and George Sand. Spite of all that may 
be said against him, Rousseau’s genius. has “'sent that 
i electric thrill tlirougii my intellectual and moral frame 
which has wakened me to new perceptions, which has 


made man and nature a fresh world of thought and 
feeling to me ; and this not hy teaching me anj?- new 
belief/’ The ** rushing mighty wind of his inspiration 
has so quichened my faculties that I have been able to 
shape more definitely for myself ideas which had 
previously dwelt as dim J kn muien in my soul. ” George 
Band has a similar power. ''It is sufficient for me as 
a reason for bowing before her in oternal gratitude to 
that 'gi’cat power of God manifested in her ’that I 
cannot read six pages of hers witliout feeling that it is 
given to her to delineate human passion and its results, 
and (I must say, in spite of your judgment) some of 
the moral instincts and their ' tendencies, with such 
truthfulness, such nicety of discrimination, such tragic 
power, and withal such loving gentle humour, that 
one might live a century with nothing but one’s own 
dull faculties and not know so niiich as those six pages 
will suggest/'’ She adds that she has fust acquired a 
''most delightful” Be ImiM-iom Vlmdi, with quaint 
woodcuts— a hook which affected Maggie 'I’lilliver in 
/ ■ . ■ ■ the same way.. '' It malce.s one long to be, a saint ■.for'-.a 
./feW ; months, yerily^ rits" piety^ has its foundations vin'; 
the depth of the diiinb human soul” One may note, 
too, in passing, her delight in Sir Vkurhi^ Gnmihmu 

;'ds' perfect— there' is^ nothing, . 
:|y::;5/:.|fqr /' During.' this period' she," 

■ I must have been aemmulating the experience to be ^ 
I turned to account in Miihllenumlh It is eiirious to 
contrast the tone of that book with the passionate 
enthusiasm for sucli prophets of sentiineiitMism as 

. . She was meau’whikv soothing her father ‘s last haul's ' 
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of consciousness by reading tbe Wayerley novels. He 
died on tbe 3Ist May 1849. ‘^ What shall I be with- 

out him ? ” she asks. “ It will seem as if a part of my 
moral nature were gone.’^ Soon afterwards she joined 
the Brays in a visit to the continent. They went 
through France to the North of ItMy, and returned by 
Switzerland, where she remained at Geneva. There 
she stayed from July till March 1850, recovering 
strength and spirits after the long strain caused by 
her father’s illness. For the greater part of the time 
she was living with M. and Mme. D’AIbert, to both 
of whom she became strongly attached. M. D’AIberfc 
was a man of artistic tastes, and became Conservateur of 
the Athenee — the National Gallery of Geneva, He 
afterwards translated se%''eral of George Eliot’s novels ; 
and the friendship lasted till the end of her life. A 
fortnight after coming to stay with them, George Eliot 
says that Mme. D’Albert makes a spoilt child of her, 
and that she already loves M. D’Albert as he were 
father and brother both. It is so delightful to get 
among people who exhibit no meannesses, no worklli- 
nesses, that one may well be enthusiastic.” In fact, 
she had fortunately fallen into a thoroughly congenial 
circle ; and her characteristic craving for affection had 
been satisfied by worthy objects. She admired the 
I beauties of Geneva,, had a little quiet and refined 
I society, and left Spinoza’s Tractatm on the shelf. She 
attended certain lectures of Professor De la liive on 
‘‘Experimental Physics,” which wo wdll hope were 
cheering, but otherwise resigned herself to judicioms 
relaxation. She found, in fact, that Geneva was in 
itself superior to Coventry, though there were some 
m -people at Coventry “better than lake, trees, and 
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mountains.” But for them, she would think with a 
shudder of returning to England. *‘It looks to me 
like a land of gloom, of cmiui^ of platitude, but in the 
midst of ail this it is the land of duty and affection ; 
and the only ardent hope I have for my future life is 
to have given to me some woman’s duty, some possi- 
bility of devoting myself where I may see a daily resuit 
of pure calm blessedness in the life of another.” 

The phrase is significant. She was now thirty years 
old, and her outlook was sufficiently vague. She had 
grown to her full intellectual stature. She had read 
widely and iiitelligently ; and if she had not devoted 
herself to any special line of inquiry, she was becoming 
familiar with the world of ideas which were ignored 
in the early domestic circle. So far, however, there 
is no appeax'ance of any inteaition to tjike up original 
work. fancy,” says Mrs. Bray in 1846, that 

“she must be writing her novel”— apparently, because 
she- “is looking very brilliant just now'.” But the 
“ iiqyeh’l appears to be merelj" conjectural, and her 
labours upon Strauss had not suggested a possibility 
of her taking up im independent part in kucK in- 
quiries. Fku* diffidence would sugge.st rightly or 
wrongly that she wais not qualified to contribute to 
'pIntpsQphicfilpr.,cwitm|nif|^^ 

„ chaimel for , ■ 'the j-stbre' ;'df i n-".; 
telleetiml energy idready enriched by much experience 

suggests a state of mind which may ilhistrate her 


psychical research/’ and fully expecting a regenera- 
tion of the world by the adoption of scientific in- 
ventions and the elimination of faulty human types/' 
She smiles sadly at the prospect, and feels ‘.^short- 
sighted pity ’’ for the coming man who 

'‘Will not know lialftlie dour iniperfeci things 
That move my smiles and tears— will never know 
The fine old incongruities that raise 
My friendly laugh ; the. innocent conceits 
That, like a needless eyeglass or black patch, 

Give those who wear them harmless happiness ; 

The twists and cracks in our poor earthenw'-are 
That touch me to more conseious fellowship 
(I am not myself the finest Parian) 

With my coevals,” 

She goes on to explain that she is anything but 
indifferent to hopes for another future — 

“The earth yields nothing more divine 
Than high prophetic vision — than the seer 
Who, fasting from mai/s meaner joy, beholds 
The paths of beauteous order and constructs 
^ A fairer type, to shame our low content. 

But prophecy is like potential sound 
Which turned to music seems a voice sublime 
From out the soul of light, but turns to noise 
In scrannel pipes and makes all ears averse,” 

She is, she would seem to intimate, distracted between 
the past .and the. present ; between the old-fashioned 
Griff and the society of the squires and farmers, 
narrow and stupid, but somehow picturesque, cordial, 
and ImmorouvS and the pragmatical tiresome preacher 
of scientific or qnasi-scientific who is as un- 

deniably right in his aspirations as he is intolerably 
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prosaic and barsli in his judgment of his predecessors. 
Now Mr. Bray clearly did not stand for the minor 
prophet. George Eliot was far loo loyal to her 
friends not to be a little blind to their defects; and 
Bray was a man of real sense and ability. Tot the 
minor prophet'' was a kind of inferior Bray, and 
among his disciples and colleagues there were plenty 
of people who showed the ugly side of scientific 
arrogance and the readiness to substitute a tunc upon 
“vscranncl pipes'' for the pathetic if imperfect music 

■ of 'the,' older creeds. .George EHoL desired, to,- sym-;. 
pathiso with these leaders of progress, btit contempt for 
the ptist jarred most painMIy upon' her feelings, and 
'seemed treasonable to the best human affectiotis. The 

liT”'’- intensely tender and sensitive nature which prompted 
longing for som.e ^Groman's .mission'^ made her 
shrink from too close an alliance with the iconoclasts 

■ ’■ who would indiscriminately condemn things sacred to 
|#h.her.'m^ 


CHAPTEE III. 


THE WESTMlHSTFAi mVlEW. 

Upon lier I'cturn from Geneva, George Eliot had gone 
to the Brajs, with whom she stayed for some months. 
A turning-point in her life was now to occur. The 
Wedminder Revim^ started originally by the Ben- 
thamites in their most hopeful days, Avas in its normal 
state of insufficient circulation. J. S. Mill had given 
it up when the decline of the ‘^philosophical radicals” 
made the management of their organ a thankless task. 
Since his day it had been in the hands of Mr, Hickson. 
It Avas noAv to bo transferred to Mr. Chapman, who 
hoped to make it an adequate organ for the best 
liberal thought of the day. He paid a visit to the 
B^iys in October 1850 with Eobert William Mackay, 
an amiable and accomplished man Avhose chief work, 
The Progress of the Intellect^ had just appeared. George 
Eliot )vrote a sympathetic review of this book for the 
WedmimUf. Review, bier article was in the number 
for January 1851, and was the first AA'riting in AAffiich 
she attempted anything more ambitious than trans- 
lation, Mackay ’s aim, as she defines it, %vas to show 
that “ divine revelation ” is not to be found ex« 
clusively in the records of any one nation, ‘‘but is 
coextensive with the history of human development,” 
A phrase about the “ inexorable laAv of consequences ” 

33 
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shows that she was still a disci]>Ie of Bray, who praises 
her for illustrating that law in her novels. She 
seems, too, to Iuito accepted the plirenology of Comhe 
and Bray, as is shown hy occasional raferonecs to the 
'^anterior lobes of »such great men as Dickciis and 
Professor Owen, whom she was presently to see. 
...Chapman finally bought the TFesinm$fe}% anrl arranged 
;.that Creorge Eliot should bpeoma assistant -editor. She 
took up her duties iii September 1851, and boarded 
with the Chapinaus at their house in the Strand. 
Her wide knowledge of foreign and English literature, 
her industry and willingness to perform any kind of 

, drudgery,' ,wpre;;'admintble,,cpudi§y^ 

It might ha doubted whether a young lady who had 
hitherto lived only in the provinces, and had had no 
eoueem hi periodical Hteratnro, would possess an in- 
stinct for the qualities which secure pojnilar auccess. 
That, however, woiild be mainly a question for the 
Editor-in-chief, and IF\^tnansftr endeavoured to 
make its way by enlisting contributors already dis- 
tinguished or soon to win distinction. The list of 
persons who were more or less interested iu the umkT- 
taking is remarkable, and, in one way or other tjteorgo 
;vi3!|o| \km. ;sqmethiug:: of; ■ .most . ' of /the ■ wri'ters, wlio'Vf^a vc';^ 
bl'efyjtheiyrlhar^^ the:;’ tiine., ■.■.Soine' of The 'lights:- 

have paled. Bho is itU-roduced lo the daughter of the 
L-and ;';;perhapa’' few ,;readers. will ' ; 
be able to say otThand that the phraae means the 

lwyyfegi^§bthat’;;;her:';:;'leM^ ’lu'vthev' 

ceaeed ‘to.ba eliieieut contributors* J. whose 
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position liad been established by the Logie and the 
PoUtical Economic was at this time much of a recluse. 
He was, however, propitiated’^ by Grotc, who was 
“very friendly,” and he contributed one article (upon 
Whewelhs Moral Philosophy) of which the sub-editor 
did not think highly. Mill’s early friend, William 
Ellis, of whose “apostolical labour” in trying to get 
Political Economy taught in primary schools he spoke 
enthusiastically, "was personally kind, but does not 
appear to have contributed. Carlyle, who had Just 
published The Life of Sterling^ and beginning to plunge 
into Frederick^ was invited to denounce the peerage. 
“Insinuating letters,” oiiering “'three other most 
glorious subjects,” failed to bring him down, but he 
called and strongly, though fruitlesslj", recommended 
“Browning the poet.” With Proude, then just be- 
coming a disciple of the prophet, she was more for- 
tunate. She had greatly admired the Nemesis of 
and written a notice of it for the Coventry Herald, A 
personal acquaintance had followed ; and but for. his 
marriage at the time, Froude would have joined the 
Braj^ in their trip with her to Geneva, He now 
contributed a striking article upon the Book of Job, 
and afterwards wrote upon Spinoza, The number in 
which the “Job” appoarod included oontiibutions from 
Theodore Parker and Harriet Martineau. Miss 
Martineau attracted her by kindness and cordiality, 
and was an efieetive contributor. To James Martineau 
there are admiring references, though he generally 
wrote in other organs, Francis Newman, whom she 
had already called “'our blessed St. Francis”; 
W, E. Greg, whose Creed of Christendom had produced 
a marked efiect; W« J. Fox, the veteran radical 
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author and orator; and W. E. Forster, %vlio wrote 
an article greatlj^ approved hy her upon American 
Slavery, are other names incidentally mentioned 
wrote an article, pronounced by Greg to be 
“sad stuff.'^ The most important contributor, how- 
ever, appears to have been Mr. Herbert Spencer, His 
article upon the “Universal Postulate” made a special 
impression. He had just brought out his Smal SiaUeSj 
pronounced, as she had heard, by G. H. Lewes bo be 
' the “l>cst book on the subject.’' They rapidly became 
friends, and she declares him to be “a good, delightful 
creature.” She “always feels bettBr for being with 
him,” .By Mr. Herbert Spencer she .tos, . introduced 
.towards the end of 1851 to George Henry Lewes, of 
whoni,more must be said directly. 

Meanwhile it may be remarked that she was thiLS 
becoming more or less familiar with nearly all the 
eminent writers who, in one sense or <ither, were on 
the"side c>f intellectual advance. They differed widely 
enough from each other, and there could hardly be a 
more fundamental contrast than that between Carlyle 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. It was as''wdl that? she 
should learn that the Brays and HennoIIs, however 
excellent in their way, did not represent the onl}^ line 
■|py '.She hacl,. ^ indeedr, . yaad; ’ too. ■ widely': tombs'. ■ 
kept within the prison house of a single scot. One 
miy .: be:’ hbticed;;,:.in; 

^ ^ ^ .Was ■ ' at.;' tliB;: time'' ^ ■ 
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doctrine. George Eliot wiiB interested; and in later 
life drew nearer /to the Positivist than to any other 
school. Her editorial work seSns to have been ab- 
sorbing and often dispiriting. It was too much like 
flogging a dead horse. The public declined to care 
foi' the admirable articles addressed to them, and 
showed no very keen hankering for sound philosophy. 
She had to plod through much ponderous manuscript 
on arid topics. Her hands, vshe complains, are hot 
and tremulous,’’ while there is a great dreary article 
by her side asking for reading and abridgment. One 
day she has to read a review article upon taxation, 
to collate it with newspaper articles, and consider ail 
that J, S, hlill says on the subject. Then Mr. Chap- 
man produces a thick German volume, of which she is 
to read enough to form an opinion. Mr. Lewes calls, 
and ‘‘of course sits talking till the second bell rings,” 
and at 1 1 p.m. she is still puzzling over taxation. Letters 
and callers and meetings of Associations distract her, 
and she is glad to fly for occasional relief to her friends 
at Coventry. In addition to her regular work she is 
translating Ludwig Peuerbach^s Essence of ChrisUmiUy^ 
which appeared as by “ Marian Evans ” (the only time 
her real name was used) in July 1854. Feuerbach 
had developed Hegelianism into naturalism, and the 
translation apparently implies an extension of George 
Eliot’s anti-theoiogical tendencies. Another book by 
her on the Idea of a Future Life was advertised, but 
never aj)peared. She complains of headaches and 
rheumatism ; and one is not surprised that by the end 
of 1853 she is becoming tired of it, and is giving notice 
of resignation to Mr. Chapman. She was lining alone 
in lodgings, snatching brief holidays to be spent wdth 
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the Brays, and, we ma\‘ guess, feeling tlie want of the 
domestic circle, which, even when not intellectually 
sympathetic, had satisfied her craving for affection. 

George Henry Lewes, horn in 1817, if not the pro- 
foimdest rcasoner, was certainly o!ic of the most 
brilliant of the literary celebrities of the time. He 
was the grandson of a secoiKbratc actor, and had had a 
very desultory erlneation. The dates and facts seem 
to be rather confused. He had, it is said, passed 
through several schools, had then been a clerk in a 
merchant’s office, and for some time a medical student ; 
he had spent some years in France and Gc’rmany, and 
almost forgotten the use of his mother tongue. On ^ 
returning to England lie had for a time goiio upon the ^ 

:'phjipsbphy ■■'al ■ 'the' . chApal’/of ■ W. ':'■ -and'' ha' had ^ 

finally settled down to write books and articles on the 
:most . various.. Copies,:'' .■ He had written a. .play aml::4:; 
couple of novels, one of which, Hose, Mtmche, nnd Violet, 
'made’:.;sdm6thing ■ of : a , mariv.:'' -He; had' ■ writtah articles^ : 
upon French and German philosophy and literature ; 
discoursed upon the Greek, ^Spanish, and Italian drifma ; 
gnd::''hritieised , Browning,.', ^Temiyson,'' 

His Bhgmfhual Ekdorii of VMkmphj, which appeared 
in lS.t3 and I8i6, showed that in spite of all distracting 
interests he thought himself qualified to expound 
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of ordinary readers, and perhaps persuaded some of 
them that much of the mystery in which the more 
ponderous philosophers wrapped themselyes could be 
dispelled by a little common sense. The preface, 
indeed, announced that “philosophy^’ had had its day, 
and w'as to be superseded by Comte’s Positivism. 
Lewes afterwards wrote the Life of Goethe^ which 
thoxigh ardent Goethe worshippers may pronounce 
it to show a want of sympathy for some aspects of the 
hero, is singularly interesting and well written, and 
deserved the success which has made it a Standard 
work in biography. He afterwards took to physiology, 
and after producing some popular books, approved, it 
is said, by “scientific bigwigs/’ proceeded to show the 
philosophical bearing of his studies in his FroUems of 
Life and AlincL This was left as a fragment at his death. 

I need only say here that whatever their value, his 
later writings show the old alertness and keenness of 
intellect and his continued interest in the philosophical 
disquisitions to 'which, spite of all distractions, he was 
constantly recurring. 

Af this time Lowes was literary editor of , the 
Lmlex^ a weekly paper representing the same ten« 
dencies as the JFestmmster, He was publishing a 
series of articles upon Comte, to whom he had been 
personally introduced by J. S. Mill He was what 
is generally called ^ a Bohemian, though always with 
a serious ambition. He could converse ably upon all 
such matters as interested literary and journalistic 
circles in London, and his wide knowledge of con- 
tinental writers gave him an authority in some matters 
not shared by many English contemporaries. He “was 
a brilliant talker, fully able to turn his knowledge to 
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account. His conversation abounded in Ii%^elj 
anecdotes, told with infinite zest ; he was tlioroiiglily 
genial, and ready at good-humoured repartee ; and he 
was not hampered by any excessive reverence for con- 
ventional proprieties. He was of slight iigurej and, 
according to Douglas Jerrold, the ‘‘ugliest man in 
London/^ It would be presumptuous to express any 
opinion upon the justice of so sweeping an observation. 
But if not beautiful, he was a man to forget, and to 
induce companions to forget, any such defects. He 
had bright eyes and a fine brow, and the whole face 
and bearing was full of intelligence. A social gather- 
ing mtist have consisted of very ponderotis interests 
if it could not be stirred into animation by a man with 
so much more quicksilver in his composition than falls 
to the lot of the average Briton. Nobody, one might 
guess, was more likely to dazzle the grave young 
lady, profoundly interested in xdiilosophy, and anxious 
to gat the newest lights in speculation, than this 
daring and brilliant writer, ^rho knew all that was 
being done in France and Germany, and could talk 
with equal coniidaiiee upon Comte and Hegel, or'^upon 
the. last new play or oratorio in London* She was 
'apparently rather repelled by his levity at ir^t ; "but " 

hmi; A^gb^oiLdealpf 
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Circumstances arose which, though Lewes's view of 
the maiTiage tie were anything hut strict, had led 
some two years previously to a break-up of the 
family. A legal divorce was impossible ; but George 
Eliot held that the circumstances justified her in 
forming a union with Lewes, which she considered 
as equivalent to a legitimate marriage. I have not, 
and I suppose that no one now has, the knowledge 
which would be necessary for giving an opinion 
as to the proper distribution of praise and blame 
among the various parties concerned, nor shall I 
argue the ethical question raised by George Eliot's 
conduct. It may be a pretty problem for casuists 
whether the breach of an assumed moral law is aggra- 
vated or extenuated by the offender’s honest conviction 
that the law is not moral at all. George Eliot at any 
rate emphatically took that position. She had long 
protested against the absolute indissolubility of 
marriage. She thought, we are told, that the system 
worked badly, because wives were less anxious to please 
their husbands when their position was *4nvulnerable.” 
She Tield, with Milton, that so close a tie between 
persons not united in soul was intolerable, “All self- 
sacrifice is good,” she had said upon reading Jmie Eyre 
in 1848, “but one would like it to be in a somewhat 
nobler cause than that of a diabolical law which chains 
a man body and soul to a putrefying carcase,” Mrs. 
Lewes was not so bad as Mrs. Kochestor, but the 
hardship was sufficient to justify an exception to the 
ordinary rule. Writing a few months after the union, 
she says that .she cannot undei\stand how any un- 
worldly unsuperstitious person, who is sufficiently 
“acquainted with the realities of life,” can pronounce 
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her relation to Lewes “iinmorai.'’ Nothing in her 
life, she declares, has been more profoundly serious/'^ 
which means, it seems, that she does not approve 
light and easily broken ties.’' In her writings, 
indeed, her tendency is to insist upon the sanctity of 
the traditional bonds, which, whatever their origin, 
are essential to social welfare, and so far she agrees on 
this, as on many points, with her friends the Positivists. 
Oomte, though he admired the Catholic doctrine of 
the indissolubility of marriage, discovered the necessity 
for making an exception wdiich happened to cover his 
own ease. George Eliot, it seems, wiio had never 
accepted the strictest doctrine, wars more consistent. 
No one can deny that the relation to Lewies w'as 
^Gserious” enough in her sense. It lasted through 
their common lives, and their devotion to each other 
was unlimited, and appears only to have strengthened 
wdth time. She never misses an opportunity of ex:- 
pressing her affection for her “husband/’ or her 
gratitude for the blessings due to his devotion. Lewes 
expressed his feeling wutli equal emphasis. In a 
journal of 1859 ha speaks of a wailk with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Mr, Spencers friondsliip had been the 
brightest ray in a very dreary waistcd period of my 
;.roused: luni', Irooi:; indiflhrence''. ,tO:'ffresh; 
uiMtect ■liitei'e#./ ■ 'but, .'.ha ; adds, 'f ;h I'^owe^ASpaheer:;;:' 

;;ih|||h;lo|rhad:hb-W know vliar; vrm 'M--: 

hat; ' been a::::Mew 
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lii{3 generosity. He recognised nil talent gladly j and 
the recognition in the ease of George Eliot rose to 
enthusiastic devotion. He looked up to her as in her 
own field an entirely superior being, in the front rank 
of contemporary genius. Their house became a temple 
of a domestic worship, in which he was content to be 
the high priest of the presiding deity. He stood as 
much as possible between her and all the worries of 
the outside world. He transacted her business, wrote 
her letters, kept her from the knowledge of unpleasant 
criticism, read all her books with her as they were 
composed, made suggestions and occasional criticisms ; 
but, above all, encouraged her b}" hearty and sincere 
praise during the fits of depression to which she was 
constitutionally liable. She gave him the maniiscripts 
of her books with ihsoriptions recording her gratitude, 
and the inscription in Ilomola may sum up her per- 
manent sentiment : To the Husband, whose perfect j 
love has been the best source of her insight and ;• 
strength, this manuscript is given by his devoted ivife, | 
the -writer. 

ThS Leweses left England together in July 1854 and 
went to Weimar, where he worked upon the Life of 
Goethe, In November they went to Berlin, and re- 
turned to England in March 1855. They saw a good 
many distinguished Germans, only one of whom 
‘^seemed conscious of his countrymen’s deficiencies.” 
They were, however, kindly received, and George 
Eliot’s intellectual horijson was no doubt widened 
by intercourse with Bauch the sculptor, Liszt the 
musician, Liebig the chemist, Yarnhagen von Ense, 
and others well known in various departments. She 
worked at a translation of Spinoza’s Ethmy which was 
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ne^'Cr published, though much of it seems to have 
been completed. On reaching England they settled 
for a time at Eichmond, and had to take seriously to 
writing. Lewes had to support his wife's children, 
and both had to depend upon their pens. Lowes. „w*as 
bringing out his Life of Goethe. George Eliot con- 
tinued her labours upon Spinoz;a, and contributed articles 
to the IFesiminskr and other periodicals. She wrote 
upon Heine, Young of the JVighi ThougliU^ Margaret 
Fuller, and Mary WoilstonecrafL and upon Dr. 
Cuiimiing, irho in' those days, was interpreting':. the' 
Apocalypse and thrilling simple readers by a prospect of 
the approaching battle of Armageddon. Her remarks , 
upon Gumming— rather small game, it must be' ad- 
mitted, for such an adrersary— had one result. They 
conYBieed Lewes that she possessed not only great 
talent, but true genius. In 1856 the Leweses made 
some stay at Ilfracombe and Tenby, \vhero Lewes was 
seeking materials for his Sea die Studies. I"pon their 
return to Eichmond in September, George Eliot at last 
took up the work by which she was to become famous. 


CKAPTEE IV. 
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Hitheeto George Eliot, who "was now tliirty-ai^r, had 
confined herself to comparatively humble wo2;k. She 
was at home in the upper sphere of philosophy and 
the historical criticism of religion ; but she was content 
to be an expositor of the views of independent thinkers. 
She had spent years of toil upon tran>slating Strauss, 
Feuerbach, and Spinoza; and was fully competent to 
be in intellectual communion with her friends Charles 
Bray and Mr. Herbert Spencer. It does not appear, 
however, that she ever aspired to make original 
contributions to speculative thought. The eftect of 
her philosophical studies upon her imaginative work 
was* very marked; but she was. not to be the first 
^ example of a female metaphysician of high rank. She ; 
was only to be the first female novelist 'whose iiispira- • 
- tion came in a great degree from a philosophical creed. ^ 
I have already spoken of the apparently slow develop- 
ment of the purely artistic impulse. Most women at 
the present day begin, I believe, to write novels in 
their teens. Miss Burney made herself famous at the 
age of ttventy-five by EveUna^ ivritten some years 
previously. Miss Bronte had already finished her 
brilliant career before George Eliot had begun to 
write.. The most famous of her predecessors, Miss 
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Austen, had ^rritten stories in her childhood, though 
her first novel, Sense and Sensihilitj/i did not appear till 
she was thirty-five. Miss Edgeworth published her 
first novel, Casih Ilacicrethii at the age of thirty-three ; 
f and Miss Ferrier her Marriage at the age of thirty- 
five. Mrs. GaskelFs (George Eliot’s senior by ten 
years) first novel, Mary Barton^ appeared when the 
author was thirty-eight. These precedents may per- 
haps suggest that women who have the gift have 
.."-.been often kept back ly the feminine virtue of 
diffidence. Of that virtue, if it be a virtue, George 
EKdt ’undoubtedly possessed a large share, and the. 
cireumstanees of her youth -fostored the tendency. 
Her reverence for her intellectual guides, who were 
not nm^cb given to novel-reading md writing, would 
, act in the same direction, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy niay be admiralfic in its own sphere, but 
is not of itself likel}* to stimulate an interest an 
purely imaginative work. It almost seems as if 
Aleorgo Eliot would never have v'ritten a novel at 
all had it not been for the quick perception of Lewes. 
In their circumstances, too, there were sound nt41ita5*ian 
reasons for trying an experiment in the direction of 
the most profitable variety of literature. 

:a:;-:vague;: 

f other ■'she;., migh't -’.write,’ ; a,-. ■ 

’ novel* She had m yet got no further than an ^rintro^ 
duetory diapier ^Mesmpfeive of life in a Stalibrdshiro 
' village and the neighbouring farmhouses. The dream 

■ had died away, ' She became despondent of siic-cesa in 

■ ' that,'. as in. other underUkings. Biie thought that, 
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old fragment with her in German j, and read it to 
Lewes one erening at Berlin. He shared her doubts 
as to the dramatic power ; but the ability shown in 
her other articles led him to think the experiment of 
novel-writing worth trying. One day, in a dreamy ..v ' 
mood, she fancied herself writing a story to be called 
^^Tbe Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton/’ Lewes 
was struck by the title, and encouraged her to make 
a start, “You have wit, descri|)tion, and philosophy/’ 
he would say ; “ those go a gooS way towards the ' ' 
production of a novel.” On 22nd September she at 
last began to write. She showed the first part to 
Lewes, suggesting that it might open a series of 
sketches .drawn from her observations of the clergy, 

The scene at Cross Farm convinced him that she could ^ 
write good dialogue. It was still to' be seen whether 
she had a command of pathos. This was settled by a 
chapter describing the last illness of Mrs. Barton. 
They both “cried over it,” and Lewes kissed her, 
saying, “ I„ Jjbink your , pathos is better than your e- 
fun.” Thus encouraged, she finished the story on the 
5th^of November, and next day Lewes sent the ms. 
with a note to John Blackwood. Lewes stated that 
the story, intended for the first of a series, had been 
written by a friend whose powers he had doubted. , 
The doubts had been changed by the reading into “very 
high admiration.” “Such humour, patlios, vivid pre- 
sentation, and nice observation,” he thought, “had 
not been exhibited in this style since the Ficar qf 
JFahfield” Blackwood answered, saying that the story . ; $ 
“would do,” though making some criticisms, and 
adding that till he had seen more of the proposed 
series he could not make “any decided proposition for 
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the publication of the Tales’’ in the The 

rather guarded approTal called forth a stronger eulogy 
from LeweSj declaring that the story showed the 
rarest of all faculties — ‘^dramatic yentriloquism.’^ A 
' publisher can hardly be expected to praise too enthu- 
siastically the wares for which he is bargaining. As 
Blackwood put it iindeiiiably, criticism would assume 
a much soberer tone were critics compelled seriously 
fa act wheneyer they expressed an opinion.” He 
show'ed his genuine opinion by accepting the story 
at once, and waiving his objection to taking it without 
seeing its successors. The confidence of Lewes's friend; 
which had bean shaken, was greatly restored by this 
letter. He '' was afraid, said Lewes, of failure, and 
U; **by faihme 'would understand that which I suspect 
most writers would be apt to consider as success— so 
high is his ambition. I tell you this/’ added Lewes, 

, *Hhat you may understand the sort of shy, shrinking, 
ambitious nature you have to deal with/' The first 
'4-' part' of the story accordingly appeared ■ 

Magcaim in January 1857; and Blackw’ood sent fifty 
guineas and' .soma very ; cordial .praises in: return; 

Gilfirs Love and ^hJanet s .Rtq)entanee ” appeared 
hi the in the following months; and these 

the;, 

latev^ /wpiks-;.: 'appeared, .was,' 
liiimced’:' twS/ to ..hontinue^ ; .the 
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part. She wound up the book, therefore, and in 
October began a more elaborate work, 

The Scenei^ of Clerical Life soon attracted notice, 
though tiie quiet tone was hardly calculated to pro- 
duce an instantaneous success of the startling kind. 
Copies of the collective edition were sent to Froude, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Eusldn, Faraday, 
Helps, Albert Smith, and Mrs. Carlyle. Mrs..., Carlyle 
wrote warmly, and declared in Carlylean phrase that 
^*it was a hmian book, written out of the heart of a 
man, not merely out of the brain of an author, full 
of tenderness and pathos, without a scrap of senti- 
mentality, of sense without dogmatism, of earnestness 
without Uvaddie— a book that makes one feel friends 
at once and for always with the man or w’oman who 
wrote it.'^ Carlyle, she added, had promised for once 
to break his rule of never reading novels when he 
should emerge from Frederick Froude was also 
cordial, but the most enthusiastic praise came from 
Dickens, He had never, he declared, seen the lilce of 
the exquisite truth and delicacy both of the humour 
I aiul pathos of these stories/’ another xDoint 

’ Dickens showed a keener insight than other writers. 
In spite of the assumed name, he thought that the 
author must he a woman. If not, ‘‘no man ever 
before had the art of making himself so like a woman 
since the world began.” Mrs. Carlyle suggested a 
more complex hypothesis, such as is often put forward 
in the regions of the “ higher criticism.” The author 
might be first cousin to a clergyman, with a wife from 
whom he had got the “beautiful feminine touches.” 
Thackeray, it was reported, thougli he “spoke highly” 
of the hook, thought that the author was a man, 
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■^rliieh, if true, gives a superfluous proof that even 
the finest critics are fallible, Bleanwhile, it seems 
that certain touches in the book had convinced George 
Eliot's old neighbours that the author came from their 
district. The Scenes, as she admitted soon afterwards, 
contained ^‘portraits/'' a mistake W'hioh should not 
occur again, and was due to the fact that her hand 
was not well in.'' The plots, too, were more or less 
reproductions of remembered incidents. Barton, 

we are told, is the wife of a Mr. Gwyther, curate 
of Chi)vors*-Coton, He died rrhen George Eliot was 
sixteen, and was a friend of Mrs. Ilobert Evans, wdiu 
appears in the story as Mrs, Hacket. A persecution of 
a clergyman, like that upon -wMeh Janefs Ikpeuiatiee • 
turns, really took place, though she filled in details 
from imagination, Mr. Love Siori/ was a more 

interesting application of the same method. Sir 
Christopher and Lady Glieverel represent Sir Roger 
and Lady IS[e%rdigate. The Newdigates had taken 
charge of a girl called Sally Shilton, daughter of a 
collier on the property, -who had given promise of 
. ■musical talent. They had'her trained as a singer;%}d 
when ill-health forced her to give up tlie attempt, they 
eontinued their proteetfoii. She married a Bfr. Ebdell, 

I viSir.. ^ (the^' ."^v'SheppertoiiL;- of : 

atory)j in ISOl, and died twenty-two years later. Sir ^ 
lioger'e heifj Charles Parker, died suddenly, when 
Sally was a little over twentj^* in 1795, George Eliot, 
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Thus a very touching and consistent love story is 
based upon a true history, though Cliarles Parker in 
his he'\v‘ character has ‘to be guilty of a thoughtless 
flirtation in which he never indulged, and Sally Shilton 
is sentenced to a shorter life than she really enjoyed. 
The representatives of the Newdigate family seem to 
have regarded this adaptation of their family history 
as rather impertinent; and though Sir Christopher is 
admitted to be an admirable portrait of Sir Roger, we 
• are assui’ed that other persons concerned were better 
than their representatives. As George Eliot must 
have learned the story from common talk, and given a 
more distinct colouring to it from her familiarity with 
Arbury House and the family portraits, and then 
modifled the chamcters so as to make them work out 
the story effectively, the deviation from literal truth 
will not scandalise those who have not the honour to 
be Newdigatea. To them the interest lies in the skill 
I with which these childish recollections have been con- 
I verted into one of the most charming of stories. The 
I critic of this flrst book might perhaps be content with 
sayilig ditto to Lewes, Mrs. Carlyle, and Dickens* At 
most he might be inclined to make a few deductions 
from the superlatives which are natural, or, one would 
rather say, commendable in an enthusiastic recognition 
of a new writer of genius. Some defects perhaps show 
that the writer had not yet acquired a full command 
of her art. In writing to Blackwood, she says that 
ij her ‘^scientific illustrations [in AmoB Btwion] must be 
a fault, since they seem to have obtruded themselves 
disagreeably on one of my readers.’’ She declares her 
innocence of any but a superficial knowledge of science. 
The one reader showed some acuteness, for the 
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scientific aIlu?iions are not yet so prominent as they 
came to be in her later style. In the society of 
Lewes and his Mends a scientific allusion, which might 
alarm the average reader of a niagayinej would no 
doubt pass fox’ commonplace, t^eorge Eliotts environ- 
. ment was always so scientific and philosophical that it 
would have been difficult to be quite free from the 
taint. The weakness does not imply afteetation, and 
should be taken as an implied, if undeserved, compli- 
ment to the reade^^s intelligence, Blackwood seems 
to have been vexed !>y a different indication of defective 
skill in this story. He did not like the .^‘windup/’ and 
thought that there was ** too minute a speeifi.cation of 
the children who gather round Milly Barton’s deathbed, 
and of other persons not previously introduced. I con- 
fess that, as the story now stands, I see no force in this 
erlticism ; but it may, I think, be said that it marks 
' .. .Eliot, it . would ;aehm,:; 

‘ >vanted to draw a portrait of the rustic society, and 
she w'anders a .little' from the main situation lu search 
'■V/'of' ^characteristic' ■ touches.. '' ' ,,The ''.desmptioxx ■'.df-Jfhe'; 
:-clerkal clinner, party seems to be dragged in merely 
for tha purpose of describing diflei’ent- types of clergy- 
iir'dha. ,ratheF''firrdevant::L^ 
Parqxihar, we probably have some of the un^l esimbk 
portraits from life. If lids be turn, and I only pre- 
tend to speak for mysalf^^ the %veaknass entirely dis- 

literary geixus to which it belongs as vras eve? w'-ritten. 
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great vigour, and h i^erhaps one of the characters which 
convinced readers that his creator must be of his own 
sex. Lady novelists are not generally familiar Tvith 
such blackguards. Janet, how'ever, is so charming as 
to make her subjection to the snuffy, brandy-smelling, 
wife-beating bully a little too repulsive; and, more- 
over, I fancy that a really sharp lawyer would have 
found some less clumsy methods of insulting the 
evangelical clergyman. With all her keenness of| 
observation, George Eliot seems to be getting a little I 
beyond her tether when she enters the bar of the Eed I 
Lion.”' ■■ 

It is, however, needless to insist upon trifling short- 
comings, except as they may indicate limitations to be 
displayed hereafter. The stories have a very definite, 
and, in spite of certain pi’ejudices suggested by the 
word, a very legitimate moral. Amos Barton, she 
admits, is ' an extremely commonplace person — so 
commonplace, indeed, as Blackwood put it, that the 
asinine stupidity of his conduct about the Countess 
disposes one ‘Ho kick him.” Commonplace people, she 
obselves, have consciences and “sublime promptings to 
do the painful right”; they have their unspoken 
gorrows and their sacred joys ; their hearts have per- 
liaps “gone out towards their firstborn, and they have 
mourned over the irreclaimable dead. . . , Depend 
upon it, you would gain unspeakably if you would 
learn with me to see some of the poetry and the 
pathos, the tragedy and comedy, lying in the ex- 
perience of a human soul that looks out through dull 
grey eyes and that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary 
tones,” In a letter written after her next book, she 
gives her theory: “If art does not enlarge laen^s 
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syxnpatliies, it does notMng morally. , . . The oaly 
effect I ardently long to produce by my writings is 
that those who read them should be better able to 
imagine and to fed the pains and the joys of those who 
i ■ differ from themselTes in CYcrything but the broad fact 
of being struggling, erring human creatures/' This is 
apparently meant to meet some remonstrance against 
her recognition of good qualities in characters regarded 
by her freethinldng friends as embodiments of super- 
stitious bigotry. The desire to rouse syinpathy for 
figures who at first sight repel the more ciiltiyated and 
intelligent is the motiye of these stories. Amos 
Bartoiij who represents sheer erass stupidity^ and Mr. 
Gilfilj %yho, to outward appearance, is the old high- 
j .7 and'dry parson, respected by his bueolie parishioners 
for Im general shrewdness and special knowledge of 
shorthorns, and by the squires for his youthful per- 
formances in the hunting field, and Mr. Tryan, to 
whom the ovangeHcism of Wilberforee and Ne'wton 
represents the most exalted form of religion, have all 
had their romances, indicative of true and tender 
;|natures beneath the superficial crust of old-fashioned 
fioddities. It is the especial function of the gonmne 
fhumorisfc to make such revelations. Sir Huger 
Coverley and Parson Adams and Uncle Toby and 
'':Sampsop:'::asid7:;'& . Howcome ;hayeVhliis 

f much in common that the lovable in them is brought 
'./into relief by the superficial oddities; and George 

path ' which had' beeii 'indlcatBd by'iijany predecessors 
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speaking with enthusiasm of the Vicar of Wahfeld^ 
and, if my memory he correct, contrasting it with 
Paul et Virginie^ much to the advantage of the British 
author. The vicar, she held, represented the most 
wholesome vein in"* the sentimentalism of the period. 

I dislike attempts to class literary masterpieces ^^in 
order of merit, and I need not here ask what are the 
qualities to which Goldsmith^s inimitable work owes 
its lasting charm. I think in any case that there is 
something characteristic in George Eliot’s admiration 
of a book in which the pathos is made effective by a 
combination of the tenderest feeling with the most 
exquisite literary tact ; and in which we can indulge 
“great dispositions to cry” without the sense that the 
crying would have an absurd side. The yicai*, how** 
ever, differs from George Eliot’s clergy in this respect 
(as in many others) that he lives in an idyllic world* 
Wakefield has, I believe, been identified with iome 
actual locality; but I fancy that it is really in some 
Arcadia, not to be approached by any boat or railway ; 
and Shepperton, on the contrary, is clearly Chilvers- 
Coton in Warwickshire, and the inhabitants were but 
modifications of real people. Miss Mitford’s Village^ 
which made her reputation In the year of George 
Eliot’s birth, is a description of Three Mile Cross in 
Berkshire; and Mrs. GaskelFs Cranfmxl^ which was 
contributed in 1851 to Dickens’s Emmlmld JFords, 
describes the little town of KnutsforcL Both of them 
are very charming in widely different ways; and in 
them, as, of course, in Miss Austen, George Eliot had 
precedents for her choice of a subject. What is ^ 
characteristic is the tone of^ ff ?ling ^nd the power of ! 
the execution. Dickens’s appreciation is the more '' 
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.::ere(iil'aMe. to liim because the . work ■ is conspieuoits^bj 
Its freedom from bis besetting faults. TbeJmmour 
f'dsv 'perfeetljr .■ tmf 0 fcccis\\aEd '^sliows'' ihe, eomic; side- .of 
: prosaic commonplace witboxit a toiieb of grotesque 
■oxtnwagmice, and tlie' patlios, is made to toll by 
serupulons self-restraint Mllly Barton dies in the 
,,, |>reseiice\' of V her 'husband' and; children.^ and ''we a.re 
never crossed by the thought which disturbs so many 
:death1>0ds in ■: .fiction, that she is somehow conscious' 
; of ' an audience ; '.applaucllng her excellence' in ■ tlie..,part, 
". Th-e. situatiDns are .simple, and the' efiect '' is: produced 
by wliai we can recognise as fclic natural development 
^ of the characters involved. And this is the indication 
•'of a profoundly reflective intellect, which eontmiiplates 

■ the little dramas performed hy eommoiiplaee people: 
’ as parts of the xvider tragbeomedy of human life ; and 

:.Ft}jh -^’-thoiiglx'ts ,and; -custo-ms, 

;■ as subordinate elements in the great soda! organism.''' 

ilfosixate the 'remark : “'When this poor, little hocart 
' was, being biuised with a weight too heavy for. it, 
'Nature w%as holding on her calm inexorable w’ay, in 
unmoved and terrible beauty. The stars were rush- 
^ eourses; the tides swelled to the 

, 'level, of the Imi expectant weed ; the sun was making 

■ brilliant day to the busy nations on the other side of- 

‘ hurrying and broadening onward. The astronomer. 

; brief rest i and sleepless statesmen w^re dreading the 
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Tina and her trouble in' this mighty torrent, rushing 
from one awful unknown to another 1 Lighter than 
the smallest centre of quivering life in the water-drop, 
hidden and nncared for as tlio pulse of anguish in the 
breast of the tiniest bird that has fluttered down to 
its nest with the long-sought food, and has found the 
nest empty and torn,” 

This may recall the famous passage in Carlyle’s 
French Bevolutim^ speaking of the fall of the Bastille. 
It may be that a too frequent and explicit suggestion 
of such reflections would become tiresome. That 
criticism cannot, I think, be applied to anything in 
the Scenes of Clerical Life. It is the constant, though,^, 
not obtrusive, suggestion of the depths below tlie|| 
surface of trivial life which gives an impressive dignity 
to the work ; and, in any case, marks one most 
tinctive characteristic of George Eliot’s genius. 


CHAPTER V, 


: AIJAM BEDE. 

The diffidence from which C4eorge Eliot snffercd 
happily took the form of prompting to conscientious 
workmanship. As Lew-es sdd, she “was ** ambitious” 
as well as ^^shy/' That she aimed at so high a mark 
■/"' showed a consciousness of great powers, but not an 
equal confidence that they could be brought to bear 
upon the task. A genuine success could only be 
reached by a strenuous application on a well- 
considered scheme. The little discouragement of 
Blackwood’s inadequate appreciation of Janefs 
Ilepentanm only induced her to take a larger canvas, 
which would give room for a fuller manifestation of 
her genius. She finished Jmiei\s Be^mtanee oir 9th 
October 1S57, and began Adam Bede on 22nci October, 

’ / f She.eompleted the first volume by the following Marcli ; ^ 
' . ; wwote, the second during a following tour in C4ermany ; 

' 'and ''after retiOTing to England at the beginning of 
September, completed the third Tohime on 16th 
Fovemhor. It was published in the beginning of 

'| j:v 1858. ■ When recording these dates in her lournal ' 

f,v.- she gives also an interesting account of the genesis . 
. - of the book. It was suggested by m anaedate which 

ishe h4d heard from an’ auntrthe Mathodkt preacher, 
Mrs, Evans, she says, was a 



«iy 0 iy gmall, black-eyed woman, who in the days of 
hei' strength could not rest without exhorting and 
remonstrating in season and out of season.’’ She had 
become much gentler when, at the age of about sixty, she 
visited Griff and made the acquaintance of her niece. 
She was very ‘‘loving and kind”; and the niece, then 
under twenty, given to strict reticence about her 
“inward life,” was encouraged to confide in her aunt. 
This, as already quoted, shows the affectionate relation- 
ship which sprang up. They only met twice afterwards, 
and Mrs. Evans died in 1849. The anecdote which 
Mrs. Evans had told was of a girl who was hanged 
for child-murder. Mrs. Ei^ans had passed a night in 
prayer with her and induced her to make a confession. 
She afterwards accompanied the criminal in the cart 
to the place of execution. George Eliot had been 
deeply affected by this account, and while writing 
her first story spoke of it to Lewes. He observed, 
with his keen eye to business, that the prison scene 
would make an effective incident in a story. The 
novel was accordingly worked out with a view to this 
climax. Mrs. Evans was transformed into , Dhiah 
Morris, though materially altered in the process’ The 
child-murder implies the sechxcer, Arthur Donni thorn e, 
and the true lover, Adam Bede. For Adam Bede, 
she took her father as in some degree the model, 
though again carefully avoiding direct portraiture. 
These points established, the general situation is 
defined, and the development follows simply and 
naturally, Lewes was responsible for two important 
points. He was convinced by the first three chapters 
that Dinah Morris would be the centre of interest for 
readers. She had there been introduced as preaching 
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■VBB'd':Ta:eemrig .an' offer of :marriage;'froM 'Soth:'Bed6; : 
He inferred that she should be the “principal figure 
, at the last'*'; and the remainder of the story was 
written wdth this end “constantly in. view^' 
other remark that Adani. was becoming too 
v-^passiTe, He ought to be brought into more direct 
collision with Arthur .Doniiithorne. George Eliot Was 
■ impressed ' by this. ■ suggestion ; and one, nightj ' ..whilo , ' ■ 
listening to “William Tell” at the Muiiieh Operas Jlie 
fight' betw*aen the' two, lovers'' came uipon'her.. 'as^ a '■ 
'"^.^lieeessity/' , , An account of :th,e,W"ay 'in: w"hleli;a',' w 
lii' genlas has beeir'.'created is. always ,iiitere 3 ting';,m^^ 
hi this easCj I think that it, helps to explain some 

stiil;d0ok:':l)aek,^ 

liiliipttiS5;Wss;:'fc thO'last; cehturyj\ahd';::recali:^^ 

^ -whieli; '■■seems— to .our „ 'old-fasMotted,', ■ tastes '' 'at : ■ ; 

least— ~io have been a dowering time of genius. Within; ', 
'feiv. years , on;' ,eitlier, side of, 1850 ^ many,: gieatdights: 
of literature arose or cuIniinuttHi By Baml Co^^’ier-^ 
Jidili which appeared in 1850, Dickens* popular empire, 
.due' may say, was finally established; and If his best 
work was done, his admirers steadily increased in 
n'umber. Thaekeray*s FtmUf Fmr, Feniennis^ Esmo^id^ 
and TheWmmmiS cama out between 1847 and 1855. 
Mm Brouters short and most brilliant apparition lasted 
fnm'1847 to 1853. The Tcrsatila Eulwer wm opein 

I really powerful workt of fietion-- 
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Alton LocJce, Yeast, Hypatia, and Westward Ho I — ap- 
peared between 1850 and 1855. Mrs. Gaskell had first 
made a mark by Mary Barton in 1848, which was 
followed by Cranford and North and South, the last In 
1855, Trollope, after some failures, was beginning to 
set forth the humours of Barsetshire by the Warden in 
1855; and Charles Eeade became a popular novelist 
by Christie Johnstone in 1853, and Never too late to Mend 
ij;^ 1856, In 1855, I may add, Mr. George Meredith^s 
Shaving of Shagpat was praised and reviewed by George 
Eliot ; but the author had long to wait for a general 
recognition of his genius. Anyhow, an ample and 
attractive feast was provided for those who had the 
good fortuxie to be at the novel-reading age in the 
fifties. The future historian of literature may settle 
to his own satisfaction what was the permanent value . 
of the different stars in this constellation, and what 
was the relation which George Eliot was to bear to, 
her competitors. He will no doubt analyse the spirit 
of the age and explain how the novelists, more or less ;, 
unconsciously, reflected the dominant ideas which were ‘ 
agitating the social organism. I am content to say 
that a retrospect, coloured perhaps by some personal 
illusion, seems to suggest a very comfortable state of 
things. People, we are told, were absurdly optimistic 
in those days ; they had not learned that the universe 
was out of joint, and were too respectable to look into 
the dark and nasty sides of human life. The genera- 
tion which had been in its ardent youth during the 
Reform of 1832 believed in pz'ogress and expected the 
millennium rather too confidently. It liked plain 
common-sense. Scott's romanticism and Byron's 
sentimentalism represented obsolete phases of feeling, 
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and suggested only burlesque or ridicule. The 
noyelists were occux>ied in constructing a most elabo- 
rate panorama of the iiianriers and customs of tlieir 
own times with a minuteness and psychological 
analysis not known to their xmedeeessors. Their work 
is, of course, an implicit criticism of lifc/^ Thackeray's 
special bugbear, snobbism, represents the effete aristo- 
cratic prejudices out of which the world was slowly 
struggling. Dickens applied hetion to assail the 
abuses, wliich were a legacy from the old order — 
ftehtors' prisons, and workhouses, and Yorkshire schools, 
and the circumlocution office,’' The social question ” 
was being treated by Kingsley and Mrs. GaskelL 
,;©ut little %vas said wdiicli had any direct bearing upon 
■iilips#/- religious':'::''^ ^^-philosopliical: ; ; |)f0blem:S: ih; • r^ich ■ 
^eorge^':Eliot;^Ms:;es|)eciai]y/ihterested 
A^^hen tliey approach such topics speak with sincere 
respect of religions belief, though they obviously hold 
also that true Christianity is ^sonlething very different 
from the creeds %vhich are nominally accex)ted by the 
eliurehes. ■ They ./regard such' matters : as generally ; 
oii.tsiie'.''of their ' sphere, ,.xind, simply; accept' the view. '.'of ' 
the sensible layman with a prejudice against bigotiy 
-hM:r;|)rlestcraft.’' - Here. was one':/ 'special;..; province;^ 
for the new writer, t'lsorge Eliot alppe eaip^§,,.,to 
|;lctm^^;|jFgSr She:', was,; as '^'we; have:,suffb''; 

emtl3^ seen, .familiar wnth the speculations of her day, 

sliC' 'had: ;a .-'atrohg:; 

• rieligious’ sentiment wdiieh asserted itself the more as 
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of “antagonism” whicii had possessed her ten years 
before. She now sympathises with f ^any faith in which | 
human sorrow and human longing for purity liavol 
exjDressed themselves.” She thinks, too, that Chris-:; 
tianity is the highest expression of the religious 
sentiment that has yet found its place in the history 
ol mankind, and has the “profoundest interest in the 
inward life of sincere Christians in ail ages.” She has 
cgased, she says' a little later, to have any sympathy 
■with freethinkers as a class, and holds that a “spiritual 
hlight comes with no faith.” It is characteristic that 
Buckle, who was startling the world at this time, 
inspires her with “personal dislike,” as “'an irx'eligious 
conceited man.” It is therefore intelligible that she 
should take a Methodist preacher for her centra of 
interest. Methodism, she says, in the opening of 
Adam Bede, was a “rudimentary culture” for the 
simple peasantry; it “ linked their thoughts with the 
past,” and “suffused their souls with the sense of a 
pitying, loving, infinite presence, sweet as summer to 
the houseless needy.” Methodism, to some of her 
readers, may mean “low-pitched gables up dingy 
streets, sleek grocers, sponging preachers, and hypo- 
critical jargon — elements which are regarded as an 
exhaustive analysis of Methodism in many fashionable 
quarters.” Certainly that would be true of readers of 
Dickens. Stiggins and Chadband and their like were 
wonderful caricatures, but imply a very summary 
“analysis.” The difference is significant. George 
Eliot had gone much further than Dickens in explicit 
rejection of the popular religion, considered as a system 
of doctrine; but she found her ideal heroine in one 
of its typical representatives. 
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Ifj tlierefore, vre accept the author's vieWj Adam 
Brdc is to derive its main interest from Dinah Morris. 
Her sermon at the opening is to strike the keynote ; 
and we are to share the impression which it makes 
upon Seth Bede, that she's too good and holy for 
any man, lot alone me.” This view of the book did 
not strike everybody. The Saturdai/ con- 

tained a "^‘laudatory” but “characteristic criticism.” 
“Dinah,” she exclaims, “is not mentioned!” It^s 
“characteristic,” no doubt, because in those days the 
Saturday Iici'icii\ though it had a most brilliant staff 
of writers, was not distinguished by “enthusiasm,” 
and would be least of all inclined to expend enthusiasm 

class of beings which has a natural antipathy to holy 
w'ater. Perhaps it is due to some siicli weakness that 
I must confess to a certain sympathy udth that un- 
lucky reviewer. Undoubtedly, Dinah Morris is not 
only an elaboimte, but a most skilful and loving 
IL portrait of a beautiful soul Reading the book care- 
Rilly, one must admit that she performs her part 
admirably* 8he sliows unerring delictacy and nobility 
her ..;SermohS' arO' hxpbMMpris- dh that 
;;S;^'"#ido;:dflh0r^^ 'pughtltp7appaaI;,:-lo;;; 

dpe ■|:■■■betterl : T fully) admit,'' therefore, ■; 'that' ; I:/' 

;;:?:ighu|hl:)i0:';aecept^^^ .'estimate, 

l. failure to do my duty in this respect may possibly 
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are really liuman. It was strange, said George Eliot, 
that people should fancy that she had ‘‘copied” 
Dinah Morris’s sermons and prayers, when they were 
really “written with hot tears as they surged up in 
her own mind.” They haye no doubt the earnestness 
of genuine feeling. And yet to me that accounts for 
one characteristic without quite justifying it. Mrs. ( 
Samuel Evans had, one may assume, the defects.’ 
incident to her position. She must have been pro^r' 
vincial and ignorant, and the beautiful soul shone^ 
through an imperfect medium. George Eliot, in, 
modifying or, as she thought, entirely changing thel 
“individuality,” has deprived her heroine of the-'l 
colouring which would make her fully harmonise withl 
her surroundings. She is a little too good not only J; 
for Seth but for this world, and I have a difficulty 
in obeying the summons to fail upon my knees and |' 
worship. 

People of happier constitution must accept this as 
a confession. I only wish to explain why I feel my- 
self to be rather at cross purposes with my author, 
and to admit that the criticism which I am about 
to make may, if not erroneous, be based upon partly ^ , 
insufficient reasons. That criticism is briefly tliati 
the development of the story does not quite followl 
the lines required by the reader’s sympathies. ThJ 
main situation naturally reminds one of Scott’s 
of Midlotliicm* Both novels turn iipon an accusation of 
cMId-murder, and Teania and Effie Deans correspond 
fbugJily tADinah Morris and Hetty Sorrei To “com- 
pare ” the two, except by admitting that they are both 
masterpieces in different styles, w'ould be absurd; 
both in their strength and their weakness they are 
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obviously to be judged by different standards; and 
I only speak of Scott ]>6cause his story suggests one 
significant difference. Tbe interest of the Heart of 
2IidUihiim culminates in the trial seeiie where Jeanie 
Deans has to make the choice between telling the 
fatal truth or saving her sister by perjury. Scott 
treats it magnificently in his own way by broad 
masculine touches. One advantage is naturally 
offered I>y the facts from which he started. JeanJ,e 
Deans is exposed to a tremendous ordeal, which brings 
^5 outmost effectively her character, and involves a true 
■ I' ‘ tragical ' eatastrogh§, ■ The ' scene in the ■ prison, ' which,' 
as George Eliot tells us, was to be the climax of Adam 

been;", 

oonvieted of murder, and expects to be hanged next 
day, Dinah Morris goes to her in order to persuade 

From\ , the / point ■'■■'''M::'' 
‘:%:;vi6w- of. the . -persoBS ' concerned-;tHat./was-B:io. douiiti. 
a very desirable result. But at does not in the 
least matter to the story, as Hetty’s gaiilt has been 
'already conclusively proved Neither is it a result 
which requires my great ability for its achievement, 
Hetty is anything but a criminal who would make 
a point of dying game.” She is o, most pathetic 
figima, bewdldared, deserted, and in immediate pro- 
; speet of the gallows; and is quite .unable to make 
any opposition to the woman who comes to her with 
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hell-firc, could equally hare accomplished that end* 
Dinah Morris undoubtedly does, her duty with admir- 
able tact and tenderness, and shows herself to be — 
what wo know her to be — a woman with a beautiful 
soul. The result, however, is that the real interest 
of the scene is with the pathetic criminal, and not 
with the admirable female confessor. The story of 
Hetty^s wanderings in search of her seducer is told 
with inimitable force and pathos ; and we are not 
surprised to learn that it was written continuously 
under the influence of strong feeling. Hetty moves 
us to the core. Dinah Morris, on the other hand, 
instead of forming the real centre of interest, is a most 
charming person, who looks in occasionally, and acts 
as an edifying and eloquent chorus to comment upon 
the behaviour of the people in whom we are really 
interested. The last book, therefore, comes upon us, 
if we take this view, as superfluous and rather ixnplea-* 
sant. Hetty is despatched to Botany Bay, and we 
are suddenly invited to be interested in a new. love 
affair, when we discover that the saint is not above 
marrying, and that Adam Bede, who up to this time 
has been passionately in love with Hetty , can be sen- 
sible enough to discover the merits of her antithesis. 
The tragedy is put aside ; all the unpleasant results 
are sw-ept away as carefully as possible ; and every thing 
is made to end haj)pily in the good old .fashion. 

I cannot, therefore, accept Adam Bede as centred 
upon this religious motive. On that assumption it 
ought to have been called Dinah Morris i and the 
other characters should have been interesting as 
transmitting or resisting the grace which inspires 
her. But there all hostile criticism may end. I 
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can be uxifeigncdly grateful to the beautiful Methodist 
for introducing me to a delightful circle, who were 
evoked from George Eliot’s early memories* If they 
won’t stay in the background, I am all the better 
pleased. Adam Bede himself is, one is forced to 
guess, a closer portrait of her father than she 
intended. We are told " that an old friend of Eobert 
Evans had the story read to him, and sat up for 
hours to listen to descriptions which he recognised, 
exclaiming at intervals : ‘ That ’s Eobert, that ’s 
Eobert to the life!’ No doubt an ordinary reader 
exaggerates superficial resemblances, and is blind to 
more refined differences which seem alMmportant to 
the writer. That the father was one mode! is undis- 
puted ; and one remark is suggested by the portrait, 
namel}% that in spite of her learning and her philo- 
sophy> George .Eliot is. always pre-eminently femimne: 
The Smm qf Okrical Life suggested, as we have seen, 
a dispute as to the sex of the author. Now that we 
know, we can, of course, see that others ought to 
have showed Dickens’s penetration. There is always, 

I fancy, a difference which should be perceptible to 
acute critics. Men drawn hy women, even by the 
ablest, are never quite of the masculine gender. They 
may, indeed, be admirable portraits, but still portraits 
drawn from outside. In each of the clerical stories, 
the official heroes ate men— Amos Barton, Giifil, and 
Tryan. Bat in each' of them the women— Milly and 
Oaterina and Janet— ate drawn with a more intimate 
'sympathy ; and though a man might have bean author ’ 
of. the , heroes, no man, as we may safely say now, 
',eouH.have described the heroines, Adam Bede is,. 
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clearly enougli that he always correspo-nds to the yiew 
.which an intelligent daughter takes of a respected 
father. That is, perhaps, the way in which one 
would like to have one’s portrait taken ; but one is 
^sensible that the likeness though correct is not quite 
exhaustive. One charactexustic point is the kind of 
resentment with which the true woman contemplates 
a man unduly attracted by female beauty. Adam 
B^e’s passion for Hetty produces an exposition of 
the theory: *‘How pretty the little puss looks in that 
odd dress ! It would be the easiest folly in the world 
to fall in love with her,” wdth her ‘‘ sweet baby-like 
roundness,” *Hhe delicate dark rings of hair,” and 
the great dark eyes with their long eyelashes.” 

What a prixe the man gets who wins a sweet bride 
like Hetty ! ” The dear, young, round, soft, flexible 
thing ! ” A man is conscious of being a great ‘‘ physio- 
gnomist” under such circumstances, and think^s that 
“ISTature has written out his bride’s character for him 
in those exquisite lines of cheek and lip and chin, 
in those eyelids delicate as petals, in those long 
lashes curled lilp the stamen of a flower, in the dark 
liquid depths of those wonderful eyes 1 ” That was 
the w’ay in which Adam Bede reasoned, poor man! 
George Eliot knows better, and suspects ‘^that there 
is no direct correlation between eyelashes and morals ; 
or else, that the eyelashes express the disposition of 
the fair one’s grandmother, w^hich is on the whole less 
important to us.” In fact, as she truly remarks, 
is generally the feminine eye that first detects the 
moral deficiencies hiddeTi under the *dcar deceit’ of 
beauty,” and Mrs. Poyser is not to be hoodwinked. 
^bShe’s no better than a peacock, as ’ud strut about oxi 
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the wall, and spread its tail when the sun shone if all 
the folks the parish was dying: there’s nothing 
seems to give her a turn i’ th’ inside, not even when 
we thought Totty had tumbled into the pit” Mrs. 
Poyser, no doubt, is as right as usual, and the remark, 
indeed, had been made, like most others, by satirists 
of both sexes; but it is specially congenial to the 
feminine mind. Miss Bronte, for example, looks on 
with similar indignation at the dulness of man wli,^n 
John” in VilJeUe is attracted by the frivolous 
Ginc^Ta Fanshawe. George Eliot had an eye for the 
kitten-like” beauty of brainless young women, and 
her power over the male sex is described as a sort of 
perversity,\';:';':^'^.Evei*y;'map'W 

mady'; philosopher;”: ■ ^she^^saysrin;' 
y AMoS'.Bptpn;:-, the' slave; of ■ Bome^:,yN>man:y:or': mother,”;' 
and we must confess the undeniable truth. Strong 
mm do fail in love with pretty fools. Perhaps we are 
3iot as much ashamed of it as we should be. Hetty is 
made so thorough!}’* charming in her way that we 
sympathise with Adam Bede’s love for her, and are 
<|uito aware that many precedents might be adduced 
for him since the time of Samson. , George Eliot thinks , 
it necessary to apologise, by showing eloquently that 
feminine beauty may a-IFeet a stx*ong man like music ; 
and to remonstrate in rather superfluous irony with 
the ssnsibk people who despise such iveaknessas. No 
apology is necessary. Rather we see the point of 
Lewes’s ■ suggestion. We can perceive that the real 
danger- was that Adam might be too ‘^passive.” 

is ho-Bey' jmssedpler 

Ji||®|||j^ir^::ya'ypainfuiy,hdMsst^^ 


flirtation begins to excite suspicion, reassures us. It’ 
shows that Adam can really be as great a fool as he 
ought to be; and after\yards when the whole story 
comes to light, his agony is as genuine and forcible 
as we can desire. Adam, in fact, is powerfully 
drawn from the striking scene, when he sits up at 
night to finish the coifin left by his drunken father 
and hears the mysterious stroke of the willow wand 
wiich intimates that the father is being drowned, 
down to the last interview with Hetty after her con- ' 
viction. The character reacts, as we feel that it ought 
to react, under the given circumstances. If his later 
discovery of Dinah’s merits does not strike us quite in | 
the same way, we must sorrowfully admit that it is ^ 
possible. Men do become commonplace and reasonable ^ 
as they grow older. 

Meanwhile, though I have spoken of Adam Bede 
from the point of view suggested by the author’s 
theory, it is neither Dinah Morris nor Adam himself 
who really made the fortune of the book. 
for most of us means pre-eminently Mrs. Pojser. Her# 
dairy is really the centre of the whole microcosm J 
We are first introduced to it as the background which ^ 
makes the “kitten-like’’ beauty of Hester Sorrel irre- 
sistible to young Captain Donnithorne. But Mrs. 
Poyser is the xwesiding genius. She represents the 
very spirit of the place; and her influence is the 
secret of the harmony of the little world of squire and 
parson and parish dork and schoolmaster and black- 
smith and carpenter and shepherd and carter. Each 
of these types is admirably sketched in turn, but the i- 
pivot of the whole is the farm in which Mrs. Poyser 
displays her conversational powers. The little rustic 
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world is painted in colours heightened by affection. 
There is, it may be, a little more of Goldsmith's 
beautifying touch than of Crabbe’s imeorapromising 
realism. But it is marTeilously life-like, and Mrs. 
Poyser’s delightful shrewdness seems to guarantee the 
fidelity of the portraits. She has no hizmbxig about her, 
and one naturally takes it for granted that they must 
be as she sees them. It is, indeed, needless to insist 
upon her excellence j for Mrs. Poyser became at o|i^e 
one of the immortals. She was quoted by Ciiaides 
Buxton— as George Eliot was |>ieased to hear — in the 
House of Commons before slie had been for three 
months before the public: wants to be hatched 

; :;oy0y iigaih,:;-vandv ha^ 

Eliot j ®^and there is not one thing put into Mrs. 
Poyser mouth that is not fresh from my own mint.'’ 
She had written the dialogue with ob%dons enjoyment, 
and appreciated its merits herself. ‘^You’re mighty 
■ loud- o'' Craig,”' Mrs. Poyser had said in confidence '.to - ^ 
her husband ” ; “ but for my part, I think ho 's welly 
pd'ike thinks; Mie' ; sun :%■, rose, o' purpose^ to' hear^'-:': 
him erow/' She said it to other people, it seems, for 
Mr* Irwine quotes the remark to his mother as one of 
P'##':;q;eapital:'''lhi%s'”,he;:has.dieard'.lm^^^ 

"'"an JEsop^s fable in a sentence,” he adds; and he 
remarks that' Mrs. Poyser is ‘‘qiiite original in her 
. talkj one , of the imtanght %rits that help to stock a 
eountry with proTerbs/' It is not often chat an author 
^ ^ 'yentures to praise his own speeches ; and that George 
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In her later novels one sometimes regrets that Mrs. 
Poyser did not come to the fore to temper the graver 
moods. Mrs. Poyser may take rank with Sam Weller, 
as one of the irresistible humorists. She has a special 
gift for attracting us by the most, unscrupulous feats of 
sophistry. Poor Molly breaks a jug, and has been just 
driven to tears by Mrs. Poyser^s eloquence for her 
unparalleled clumsiness, when Mrs. Poyser repeats the 
f^t, to the amusement of her husband. ** It ’s all very 
fine to look on and grin/'' she retorts ; but there 
times when the crockery seems alive, an^ flies out o’ ^ 
your hand like a bird. ... What is to be broke will be/ 
broke, for I never dropped a thing i’ my life for want 
o’ holding it, else I should never ha’ kept the crockery 
all these ’ears as I bought at my own wedding,” She 
quenches an outburst of laughter soon after by sum- 
moning up a sudden vision of her being laid up in 
bed, and the children dying, and the murrain coming 
among the cattle, and everything going to rack and 
ruin — a prophetic picture which, though logically irre- 
levant, is most effective rhetorically. Another brilliant 
specimen of the same figure of speech occurs when 
she is roused to speak her mind to the squire, who has 
hinted at giving the farm to a new tenant. ^^It’s a 
pity,” she says, ^^but what Mr, Thurle should take it, 
and see if he likes to live in a house wi’ all the 
plagues o’ Egypt in ’t — wi’ the cellar full o’ watei*, and 
frogs and toads hoppin’ up the steps by dozens — and 
the floors rotten, and the rats and mice gnawing every 
bit o’ cheese, and runnin’ over our heads as we lie i’ 
bed till we expect ’em to eat us up alive — as it ’s a mercy 
they haiina eat the children long ago,” It is super- 
fluous to quote fragments of Mrs. Poyser’s familiar 
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eloquence — spoilt bj nacessaiy curtailment— except to 
suggest, the problem. Why is she so cbarmingl The 
answer is, I suppose, in ii general w<ay to be found in 
tlie delicious contrast between Mrs. Peyser’s intense 
shrewdness and strong affections, with the quick 
temper and the vivacity with which she snatches at the 
most preposterous flights of fancy which will bewilder 
and discoxnht her antagonists for the moment. A 
logician might amuse himself by anafysing her in- 
genious arguments, hfean while her love for her 
husband and the irrepressible Totty — one of the por- 
traits which, without being sentimental, shows George 
ElioPs most feminine appreciation of the charms of 
childhood — and even her kindness to Hetty, though 
she does see through that young woman’s weaknesses, 
entitles her to the regard felt for her by all readers. 
That regard, indeed, is so well established that I am 
only using fragments to recall, not to justify the 
universal sentiment, I will only note in passing 
that a full criticism of Adam Bede would have to touch 
upon many other subordinate charactei'S. Eaitie 
Massey, for example, the schoolmaster, is in his 
way, an admirable pendant to Mrs. Poysei*. Adaui 
Bede’s mother is equally life-like, and the passage in 
which she speaks of her ivedding was judiciously 
noticed by Charles Eeade as a masterly touch of 
jppjcahm::' ^ vSetKHede, ;.:f confess, ' bores ' me.' : ' 

If I cannot say, therefore, that Adam Bede impresses 
me as the author intended it to impress her readers, I 
tfeibk: that by a kind of felicitous accident it came to 
he a masterpiece in a rather different sense. The 
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her world, as represented by Adam Bede and Mrs. 
Poyser themselves, looked upon Methodism as rather 
an intruding and ([uestionable force than as the spiritual 
leaven which was to redeem it: George Eliot, mean- 
ing to set forth the beauty of Dinah Morrises character, 
incidentally conies to draw a more attractive picture 
of the sinners whom she ought to have awakened. 
Dinah gives up preaching when the Society decides 
against the practice, whereas her prototype, it is said, 
joteed another sect rather than be silenced. Dinah 
settles down by her domestic hearth, and Adam re- 
mains a sound Churchman. Ho admits in his old age, 
we are told, that the excellent vicar, hfr, Irwine, 
^'dididt go into deep speritial experience,” and only 
preached short moral sermons. Apparently Adam 
thought none the worse of him. Ho quotes hirs. 
Poyser’s dictum that Mr. “ Irwine ivas like a good - 
meal o’ victual ; you were the better for him without 
thinking on it ; and Mr. Eydc [his successor] was like 
a dose of physic ; he gripped you and worreted you, 
and after all he left you much the same.” Wo get the 
impression that Mrs. Poyser and Adam took the most 
judicious view 3 and that the rustic congregation, with 
its ^H’uddy faces and bright waistcoats,” which reposed 
in the great square pews and listened to Mr. Irwine’s 
moral without attaching any particular meaning to 
theological forniuko, did very well without stronger 
spiritual stimulants. The world,” in Sir W. BesanPs 
formula, “went very well then.” Adam Bede^ like 
Ifaverlaj^ might have had for a second title '^Tis 
Sixty Years Since ; and the verdict seems to be that 
the simple society of that period was sound at the 
core; ivholesomc and kindly, if not very exciting. 
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Tlie pathos to be found in coninionplace lives was the 
•main'” topic of the Scenes of Clerical Lifc^ and noWj 
; looking back with fondness to licr early days, and 
through them to the early days of her parents, George 
■ Eliot finds a beauty not in the individuals alone, but 
; in the whole quiet humdrum order of existence of the 
rustic population. Everybody is treated with a kindly 
touch. Even the seducer, Arthur Donnithorne, instead 
of being the wdeked baronet who generally appears on 
such occasions, is a thoroughly amiable, if rather wSk, 
young man, who is not aware of the sufierings of his 
victim till too late, and then does all he can to obviate 
unpleasant consequences. present,” she says, 

writing a little later, my ^^mind works with most free- 
dom and the keenest sense of poetry in my remotest 
past, and there are many strata to be -worked through 
before I can begin to use, aHkticalhj^ any material I 
may gather in the present.” The world of Adam Bede 
clearly is the world of her first years, harmonised by 
loving memories and informed, no doubt, with more 
beauty than it actually possessed. Her philosophy, 
indeed, reminds her that the range of ideas of her 
characters was singularly narrow and hopelessly ob- 
solete, She has no. sympathy with the romanticism 
which leads to reactionary fancies. She is perfectly 
well aware of the darker sides of the past, though she 
does not insist upon them. She has herself breathed 
a larger atmosphere* Only her afiectionate recognition 
of. the merits of the old world makes one feel ho-^v 
much conservatis-m really underlay her acceptance, in 
vthe purely intellectual sphere, of radical opinions. 
-(.’/'■'■''■.The of Chfkal Life had made a more decided 
•I critics thaii' with the public. Aiam £ei& 
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had an equal and triumphant success with both classes. 
The original agreement with Blackwood had been for 
^800 for four years’ copyright. Seren editions and 
16,000 cojnes ■were printed during the first year (1859). 
Blackw’ood acknowledged the sueoess generously by 
another check for £800, and gave back the copyright. 
He offered at the same time £2000 for 4000 copies of 
her next novel, and proposed to pay at the same rate 
fer subsequent editions. The pecuniary success put 
her at once and permanently beyond the reach of 
any pecuniary pressure. Meaiiwliile she had received 
hearty greetings on all sides. In. April she notes that 
she has left off recording the letters and 

words ” that had come to her : ‘‘ the success has been 
so triumphantly beyond anything I had dreamed of, 
that it would be tiresome to put down particulars.’’ 

Shall I ever,” she asks hei^self, ■write another book 
as true as Adam Bede ? ” The weight of the future 
presses on me and makes itself felt even more than 
the deep satisfaction of the past and present.” Old 
friends had been delighted. One of them, Mme. 
Bodichon, had discovered the authorship, though she 
had only inferred it from extracts in the reviews. 
Her friends the Brays w^ere not so perspicacious, and 
were ‘‘ oYerwheimed with surprise ” when in June she 
revealed the secret to them. She reopened her ac- 
quaintance wdth M. ..D’Albert by announcing to him 
that she had ^Hurned out” to be, like him, •, 
artist,” though in words, not with the pencil Mr. 
Herbert Spencer wrote an ‘^enthusiastic” letter, and 
declared that ha felt the better for reading the book. 
Mrs. Carjjde felt herself, in “charity with the whole 
human race” after the same experience, though her 
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husband apparently could not be persuaded to try 
^vbether his views of the race could be softened by 
the same application. Letters from Fronde and John 
Brown of liah and his Friends called forth grateful ac- 
knowledgments. Fellow-novelists were equally warm, 
Dickens made her personal acquaintance, and begged 
for a novel in Hoiisehold Words, Charles Eeade de- 
clared that “Adam. Bede wavS the. finest thing since 
vShakespeare.” Mrs. Gaskell said how earnestly, full^, 
and Kmihlij ” she admired both Adam Bede and its 
precursors. “ I never read anything so complete and 
beautiful in fiction in my life before.’’ Bulwer, with 
less expansiveness, pronounced the book to be “worthy 
of great admiration,” and congratulated Blackwood 
upon his discovery. He thought, it seems, from a 
latei^ note, that the defects of the book were the use 
of dialect and the marriage of Adam .Bede, “I would 
have my teeth drawn,” says George Eliot, “rather 
than give up either.” One comic incident occurred 
amidst this general chorus of praise. The originals of 
some of the descriptions in the novel had been guessed 
by people familiar with the neighbourhood; and in 
searching for an author, they had guessed at a Mr. 

’’ Liggins, who dwelt in that region. A Warwickshire 
friend, writing to the real author, asked her whether 
she had read the books written under the name of 
George Eliot, and told her the secret of the Liggins 
authorship. Mr. Liggins, he added, got no profit out 
.of Adam Bede^ and gave it freely to Blackwood. The 
incident was not unparalleled. A young lady, shortly 
after this time, made a false claim to one of TroIlopc^s 
Stories, then appearing anonymously in. a magazine. 
The claim being taken seriously, she had not the 
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heart to disavow it; and her father soon afterwards 
called upon the proprietor to inquire indignantly wdiy 
his daughter had been allowed to write gratuitously. 
It does not appear whether Mr. Liggins accepted the 
authorship or only refrained from a direct disavowal. 
The claim seems to have caused rather more vexation 
than was necessary ; but the main result was that the 
secret soon became known. It had been revealed to 
Blackwood in the previous year (Pek 1858), soon after 
the publication of the Qleriatl Scenes, 
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Adam Bede had not been long in the hands ol 
readers when a new novel was begun. At the end 
of April 1859 George Eliot had finished a short story 
called *^The lifted Veil” — taken up as resource 
/ when her head was too stupid for more important work ” 
— and was about to ‘‘ rewrite ” the first two chapters of 
the novel which ultimately received the name of The 
Mill on the Floss. The first volume was finished before 
October, the second on 16th January, and the third on 
21st March 1860. It appeared at the beginning of 
April, rivalled Adam Bede in its immediate popularity, 
and sustained or increased her reputation with the 
most thoughtful readers. In one res 2 }ect, as already 
intimated, it is clearly the most interesting of all her 
Vp books. In the Scenes of Clerical Life she had made 

i use ol the stories current in the early domestic circle ; 
in Adam Bede she had drawn a portrait of that circle 
itself; and she now took herself for a heroine, and 
' \ the first two volumes become virtually a spiritual 
I autobiography. The title originally suggested, “ Sister 
' Maggie,” is really the most appropriate. The external 
circumstances have, of course, been altered. The scenery 
' is supposed to be ' in Lincolnshire, and the town of 
St. Ogg's is said to represent Gainsborough. But her 
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native district still supplies the details. The round 
pool,” to which she had gone on fishing expeditions 
with her brother, and the '^Eed Deeps,” which had 
been a favourite haunt, are transported from GrifF to 
Dprlcote Mill. The attic to which Maggie retires in 
the mill is the attic to which George Eliot had retired 
in her father’s house. Tier brother, we are told, had 
already detected her in her first story. She was now 
rfl^ealed, not only to him, but to her old neighbours, 
by the closeness of her descriptions. The important 
point, however, is her identity with the heroine. The 
elder Tuilivers do not represent her parents; and the 
brother Tom, it is to be hoped, was at most vaguely 
suggested by the real Isaac Evans. But Maggie 
Tuiiiver, spite of certain modifications — the remark- 
able personal beauty, for example, which has for good 
reasons to be bestowed upon her — evidently repre- 
sents as clearly as possible what George Eliot would 
have been had she been transplanted in her infancy 
to some slightly difierent family in the same district. 
Although many of the best novels in the language | 
are autobiographical, there is hardly one which gives I 
so vmd. and^^direct representation of the writer’s! 
most intimate characteristics. It is proper, I believe, 
to speak of such wrliihg 'as" subjective ” — an epithet 
which sometimes suggests an erroneous inference. 
Every genuine description is subjective in the sense 
that it must give the writer’s own impressions, and is 
not a mere adoption of language which has recorded the 
impressions of others. But it need not be ** subjec- 
tive” in the sense of giving the individual peculi- 
arities alone. Self-knowledge implies also knowledge 
of our common human nature. The novelist speaks 
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for us because he speaks for himself. The actual 
confession/' of couz'ses depends for its interest upon 
the interest of the character revealed; and if that 
character be one of great moral and intellectual power, 
and an impressive incarnation of an interesting type 
of the human species, the direct utterance of its 
emotions has a peculiar fascinatiozi. “To my feeling," 
said George Eliot, “ there is more thought and a pro- 
founder veracity in The Mill than in Adam; but Adi?^i 
is more complete and ]:^etter balanced. My love of 
the childhood scenes made me linger over them, so 
that I could not develop as fully as I wished the con- 
cluding Gjook/ in which the tragedy occurs, and 
which I had looked forward to with much attention 
and premeditation from the beginning." Buhver had 
made this criticism, and had also found fault with the 
scene in which Maggie accepts Tom’s dictation too 
pasrirely^ She admitted that he was right in both 
cases, and both remaz'ks were, as we shall see, signifi- 
cant. 2'Iie Mill oil the Floss^ indeed, considered simply 
as a story, obviously suffers from the disproportionate 
development of the earlier , part ; but I do not think 
that any reader could wish for a change which would 
sacrifice the revalati on of character to the requirements 
of the plot. Taken by itself, the first part of The Mill 
represents to my mind the ^culmination, of .Creorge,-. 
Eliot's povrer. Maggie is one example of the feminine 
type'^'which^’occiirs with important modifications in 
.most of the othez' stories. But George Eliot throws 
'herself, so frankly into Maggie's position, gives^^her 
; by the wayward foil>les:assoeiated • 

her .nobler Impulses^ and dwells so Winpy ' upon 
■ilT’ler that the character glows with 
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a more tender and poetic charm than any of her other 
heroines. I si.ippose that Dinah Morris would be 
placed higher in the scale of morality; but if the 
test of a heroine’s merits be the reader's disposition 
to fall in love with her (and that, I confess, is my 
own), I hold that Maggie is worth a wilderness of 
Dinahs, 

One result of this sympathy with her heroine is | 
"^conspicuous. No book, I imagine, ever set forth so 
clearly and touchingly the glamour with 'which the 
childish imagination invests the trivial and common- 
place. There is enough poetry in all of us in our 
earlier years to enable us to appreciate the truth, 
though i"are genius is required to recall so vividly 
the old as»sociations and to bring out so tenderly 
their pathetic side. We all have enough poetry left 
beneath our layers of commonplace to share Maggie’s 
eniotions in the attic, with its high-pitched roof, its 
worm-eaten floors and shelves, and dark rafters 
festooned with cobwebs, where she keeps her Fetish ” : 
the trunk of an old doll, into whose head she drives , 
nails in emulation of JaeFs feat as pictured in the i 
Family Bible, We can understand, too, the “dim 
delicious awe" produced by the “re>9olut6 din, the un- 
resting motion of the great stones " in the mill, where 
the meal pours down till the very spider-nets look 
like a fairy bulwark, Maggie speculated especially 
upon the “fat floury spiders," and their probable rela- 
tions to spiders of the outside world. Toads and ear- 
wigs become actors in other little romances. She 
confides to her little cousin that Mrs. Earwig is running 
so fast to fetch a doctor for a small earwig that has 
fallen into the hot copper. Brother Tom shows his 
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niatter-of-fact cliaracter by smashing the earwig a 
superfluous yet easy means of proving the entire 
unreality of such a story. The imaginative faculty 
transfigures toads and earwigs and invests with 
mystery the round pool, framed with willows and tali 
reeds, where she delights in the ‘Svhispers and dreamy 
silences/’ and listens to the light dipping sounds of 
the rising fish and the gentle rustling as if the willows ^ 
and the reeds and the water lend their happy whisper-^ 
ing also.” Her life*' is to change, but the old joy can 
never be quite lost. Our delight in the sunshine on 
the deep-bladed grass to-day would be no more than 
the faint perception of wearied souls if it were not for 
the sunshine and the grass iii the far-off years which 
still live in us and transform our perception into love.” 
if Meanwhile, however, imagination is a faculty which 
I has its disadvantages when it is placed in uncongenial 
i: surroundings. Its possessor or victim has to snflei% 
terrible raps over the knuckles from the Tom Tniiivers. ‘ ‘ 
*** Those bitter sorrows of childhood!” she exclaims, ‘ 
^‘when sorrow is all new and strange, when hope has 
not yet got wings to fiy beyond the days and weeks, 
and the space from summer to summer seems measure- 
^ less { ” George Eliot insists upon tJiis text, Ar^d the 
I absurdity of telling a child that its real troubles are 
( We have sobbed piteotisly, standing wdtli 

tiny bare legs above our little socks, when we have 
lost sight of a mother or nurse,” but we can no longer 
revive the poignancy of the moment. Surely if wa 
could recall that early bitterness and ihe dim guesses, 

/. the , strangely perspactiveless conception of life, that 
;; gave the bitterness its intensity, we should not pooh 
v.?^;.|3idoh tha_ griefs 'of h’# 'children.” . ,1'' would not_ Tcn*^ 
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tiire to pronounce upon the general soundness of the 
doctrine; in that matter we all generalise from our 
private experience, and are very liable to illusions; 
but the truth for a child of Maggie’s peculiarities is 
undeniable and most pathetic. When she is not only 
snubbed by Tom, .but roused to jealousy by his kind- 
ness to her cousin Lucy, ‘Hhere were passions at war 
in her to have made a tragedy, if tragedies were made 
passion only; but the essential rt (uyeBo^ who 
was present in the passion was wanting in the action; 
the utmost Maggie could do, with a thrust of her 
small brown arm, was to push poor little piiik-and- 
white Lucy into the cow-trodden mud.” The remark 
indicates the curious power of the book. The chief 
actors are children, their surroundings are of the 
dullest and narrowest conceivable, and yet we are 
spectators of a drama with really tragicdnteresk ISlot 
Leonora,” we are told, ‘Mn that preternatural midnight 
excursion with her phantom lover, was more terrified 
than poor Maggie in her entirely natural ride on a 
short-paced doiikey with a gipsy behind her, wbo 
considered that he was earning half-a-crown.” The 
bray of another donkey under the setting sun becomes 
portentous, and the low cottages which she passes 
suggest a probable habitation of mtches. 

The Mill on the Floss, so far, is a singularly powerful 
presentation, by help of her personal memories, of the 
theme of Andersen’s ^‘ugly duckling”; the seed of V 
genius cast upon baiTen ground and yet managing i 
to .find sufficient nurture from the most .unpromising j 
materials. It is the more effective because the | 
tragic side is not too prominent. There is none of ! 
the brutal tyranny vriiicii cruslies some children dn 
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pathetic fiction. Maggie, on the whole, in spite of 
all her scrapes, has a good many happy hours, and is 
child enough to accept the unintentional stupidities of 
her family circle as part of the inevitable. She is not 
conscious of being a misunderstood genius ; she only 
suffers because she has vague aspirations and longings, 
but does not feel herself to be enslaved or bound to overt 
iwolt. The circle, forming the prose element against 
which her poetic impulses are to struggle, is dra^ 
with a force and humour which, hut for the author’s 
distinct disavowal, would convince us that it was a 
sturdy from the.Jif 0. Indeed, though we have to admit 
that there was no actual counterpart of Mrs. Glegg 
or the Pullets, we must suppovse that some of their 
characteristic traits were taken from real people, 
though more or less modified and put into different 
combinations. Certainly we seem to be reading a 
direct transcript from early recollections when we 
pay a^visit to the 'Pullets with Mrs. Tnlliver and her 
^ children, when Mrs. Pullet devoutly exhibits her new 
j bonnet, and is moved by the solemnity of the bccasion 
* thoughts of hiiman mortality. “ Ah/’ she said at 
last, ‘‘I may never wear it twice, sister, who knows 
Don’t talk o’ that, sister,’’ answered Mrs. Tulliver ; 
“ I hope you II have your health this summer.” Ah, 
but there may come a death in the family, as there 
did soon after I had my green satin bonnet. Cousin 
Abbott may go, and we can’t think o’ wearing crape 
less nor half a year for him.” ‘‘‘That nmki be un- 
lucky,” said Mrs. Tulliver, entering thoroughly into 
. the possibility of an inopportune decease. The gloom 
beco3ip6s,.pYerpowering; and Mrs, Pullet, “beginning 
■ to cry,” closes the scene worthily by saying, “ Sister, if 
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you should never see that bonnet again till I \n dead 
and gone, you’ll remember I showed it you this day.” 
And so they descend to the amiable Mr. Pullet, who 
solaces his mind when at a loss for conversation with 
lozenges and peppermint-drops, and is the proud 
possessor of a niusicahbox. His profound respect 
for his wife is shown by his memory of the right 
time for taking her doctor’s stuff. “ There ’s the pills 
^ before every other night, and the new drops at 
eleven and four, and the Hervescing mixture’ when 
agreeable,” rehearsed Mx’. Pullet, with a punctuation 
determined by a lozenge ou his tongue. “Doctor 
Turnbixll,” he adds, “ hasn’t got such another patient 
as you in this parish, now old Mrs. Sutton’s gone.” 
“Pullet,” says his wife, touched by this delicate com- 
pliment, “ keeps all my physic bottles — did you know, 
Bessy '? He won’t have one sold. He says it’s nothing 
but right folks should see ’em when I ’m gone. They 
fill two o’ the long storeroom shelves already — but,” 
she added, beginning to cry a little, “it’s well if they 
ever fill three. I may go before I ’ve made up the 
dozen o’ these last sizes.” The conversation rims on 
\Yith.^sUQh^admirable natiu^alness, that we can but take 
it as the echo of such talks as were once the staple of 
conversation at Chilvers-Coton. We may look out 
upon old "farms as ' we arc hurried past them in the 
raihvay and wonder whether they still shelter Tullivers 
and Dodsons, and possibly ask the more inscrutable 
question, whether the talk of some ladies nearer 
home may not in its essence resemble the remarks 
of Mrs. Pullet. 

The previous books were meant as revelations of 
the romance to be found under the most commonplace 
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^ exteriors. It becomes a problem whether this bit of 
coBiixioHpIaee is not too sordid. It is irradiated 
by no sublime priiiciplesj no romantic visions, no active 
seif-rcnonncing faith, moved' by “ none of those wild, 
uncontrollable passions vhieh create the dark shadows 
of misery and crime— without that ' primitive rough 
simplicity of events, that hard submissive ill-paid toil, 
that childlike spelling out of -what nature has -written 
^ wiiicii gives its poetry to peasant lifc/^ George Eliq|^ 
I admits that she shares the sense of oppressive narro^f- 
I ness, but wishes to show” how it acted upon the young 
i souls immersed in it. And, after all, she holds that 
it had its good results, w'as simply blind 

. A. .acceptance of tradition, and its morality adherence to 

chinch on proper occasions; being baptized, because 
. othoznvisc one could not be buried ; and taking care 
that there should be the '' proper pall-bearers and -well- 
cured hams at one’s funeral” Mr. Tulliver took much 
the same view of the services as Tennyson’s immortal 
farmei' from the same region. He considered, how'~ 
e\ev, that church ivas one thing and common-sense 
another, and he w^aiited nobody to tell him what 
comnioji-seiise -^vas.” Tie shows a touch -worthy of 
the ^ Nox’thern .Parmer” when he orders his sou to 
record in the Family Bible a declaration that he will 
not forgive his enemy, and hopes that evil may befall 
. him, l,lier6 is a strain of the old Viking blood in him 

'dr;; less shp-wh' iu: .'the: 'morality.': ^ 

even when Mrs. Glegg, the most n’agging "and eon- 
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feels bound to leave their fair share of her property 
to her sister’s children. Their pride was wholesome, 
as it identified honour with '^‘perfect' integritj^ 
thoroughness of work, and faithfulness to admitted 
rules,” Mr, Glcgg, like his neighbours, was ‘‘near”; 
he had made money verj?- slowly, by steady par&'imon}^ 
and saving had become an end in itself. He would 
have thought it a “mad kind of lavishness” to give 
away a five-pound note to save a poor widow’s 
"^furniture, but he was really sorry for her; and w^as 
as anxious to save other pooplc^s money as his o%vn. 
The Tulli vers had warmer, hearts and more impulsive 
characters than their neighbours, and divseharge their 
family duties from genuine alFoction as well as from 
a sense of traditional affection. Mr. Tulliver’s kind- 
ness to his ruined sister atones for his recklessness 
and his perverse passion for “ lawing ” ; and his love for 
his “little -wench” gives her main consolation under 
the trotiblos of her childhood. Her sympathy for him 
under his troubles and illness is a natural stage in the 
development of her finer qualities. 

' So far, if it be true that George Eliot’s fondness for 
the old memories had betrayed her into some dis- 
proportionate length, no ' one "can' ^ deny the extra- 
ordiiiafy skill and force wdth which the situation is 
preparacL We may miss at times the more idyllic 
elements represented by Mrs. Poyser’s circle, though 
the charming pedlar Bob Jakin brings some of the old 
ivit and quaint humour into the less exhilarating sur- 
; roundings. At any rate, the mine is very efiectually 
^ laid, and ^ye now have to watch the explosion, Maggie, 
with her pathetic, attempts Ao snatch at any floating 
bits of learning that niay enable her intellectual v/inga 
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to expand, has gone through her creatorVj experience 
in a rather more trying form. She has had to feed 
upon Defoe’s Eistory of the iJeoif and made attempts 
to draw honey from the Latin Grammar, Euclid, and 
Aldrich ; and now that a happy chance has introduced 
her to a Kempis, vre can see that she is fitted to 
receive consolation, under the dry and barren outward 
life, in some form of religious mysticism. When the 
sensitive and artistic Philip Wakem, made eager for 
consolation by his deformity and his own domestic*^ 
difficulties, meets the beautiful young woman, we are 
also not surprised that her longings for sympathy should 
turn to a human object. On both sides there is ample 
opportunity for awaking love and pity. It is natural, 
again, that the position should bring her into collision 
with her brother. He has no turn for poetry and art 
and mysticism, but his plunge into difficulties has called 
^out the sturdy qualities of the Tulliver race, and we 
sympathise with his energy in retrieving the family 
fortunes. The quarrel arises inevitably when he finds 
that his sister is in love with a youth, not onljr deficient 
in the manly qualities, but son and heir to the enemy 
against whom he has inscribed a vow of vengeance. 
That ho should take a decided course of action under 
the circumstances is only to be expected. Nor, 
perhaps, is it surprising that he behaves like a brute. 
There is plenty of ^‘heredity” to account for that. 
But here is a first difficulty. George Eliot admitted, 
aa I have said, that the secne between brother, and 
sister was not quite satisfactory. The young woman, 
with her high-wTought enthusiasm, submits too^^pas^ 
sively,’^ not to say, tamely, to his imperious inter- 
ference. She confesses that she has done wrong, and 
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promises not to see her lorer agaixi in private, Tom’s 
beliaviourj I fancy, makes him simply offensive to 
most people, though it seems to be obvious that we 
are intended to retain a certain regard for him. The 
failure seems to me to be easily explicable. I heard 
once from a most intelligent lady of an elder genera- 
tion that the agitation for women’s rights was absurd, 
because as a matter of fact all women like, and always 
•K^iil like, to be slaves* Younger ladies, it is true, have 
assured me that this is a complete mistake, and that 
* women have as strong an objection as men to be 
objects of tyranny* I shoxild be afraid to express any 
opinion upon a question in which women must be the 
best Judges. Yet I am half inclined to guess that, 
along with other conservative tendencies, George Eliot 
had inherited some sympathy with this older view. 
Of course, she 'would he the last person to approve the 
tyranny of brothers or husbands, and is only trying 
to do Justice to the moral code accepted in St. Ogg’s 
circles, of which it . was a part that the family should 
be under masculine supremacy*- The true difficulty is 
again, as I take it, that she was too thoroughly 
feminine to be quite at home in the psychology of the 
male "animai. Her women are— so far as a man can 
Judge— unerringly drawn. We are convinced at 
every point of tlie insight and fidelity of the analysis^ ' 
but when she draws a man, she has not the same : 
certainty of touch. She is, I have suggested, a little 
too contemptuous when the Samson yields to the 
Delilah ; and when he asserts his privileges, his strength 
is apt to be too like brutality. Many rustic Tom 
Tullivers would, no doubt, ride roughshod over sisterly 
sensibilities^ but if we. are to retain sympathy for 
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tlieir better nature^ they shoiilcl show more t^vinges 
of conscience, Tom's profound conviction that what- 
ever he does is therefore rightj is no doubt character- 
istic; but he might at least feel that lie is doing a 
painful duty, and not bo represented as utterly 
insensible to the claims of the old childish affections. 

I The comparative weakness, however, of masculine 
f portraits has a more unpleasant result. She admits that 
the tragedy which follows is ‘^not adequately prepared# 
She wall ^‘always regret'' the want of fulness in the 
treatment of the third volume, due, as she say% to 
the ejdsAe Brdte^ into which she was l>eguiled by love 
of her subject in its predecessors. But she defends 
the position itself, which many readers have condemned.- 
’s position^ towards S tepb^u. . Guest—upon 
which the tragedy turns— is,*' she says, too vital a part 
of mj whole conception and purpose for me to be con- 
verted to the condemnation of it. If I am wrong 
there— if I did not really know \vhat my heroine would 
feel and do under the eirciinistances in which I de- 
liberately placed her — I ought not to have written 
this book at all, but quite a diilcrent work, if any. If 
the ethics of art do not admit the truthful presenta- 
tion of a character essentitilly noble, but liable to groat 
eiToV— error that is anguish to its own nobleness— 
then it seems to me the ethics of art are too narrow, 
y t d::."hottespond^ .with' ; a;' widening ; 
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by its weaknesses. I sliould have supposed tkat 
notliing could be a more legitimate topic. George 
Eliot is uniutentionally cbaiiging the issue upon which 
a defence is really required. We have sympathised 
keenly with Maggie. We understand the ‘‘^strange 
thrill of awe which passes through her when passages 
from the Imitation of Christ affect her like a strain of 
solemn music ; %vhen she infers that the miseries of 
Jlaer young life had come from fixing her heart on her 
own pleasure ” ; and saw the possibility of looking at 
her own life as ‘^aii insignificant part of a divinely 
guided whole.” She forms “plans of selfdiumiiiation 
and entire devotedness, and fancies that renunciation 
will give her ” the satisfaction for which she had so long 
been “ craving in vain.” “ She had not perceived — how 
could she until she had lived longer 1 — the inmost 
truth of the old monk’s outpourings that renunciation 
remains sorrow, though sorrow willingly borne. 
Maggie was still pantingfor happiness, and was in ecstasy, 
because she had found the key to it.” That is beauti- 
fully said, and is followed by an admirable account 
of her effort to attain the true spirit. When, again, 
Philip Wakem urges her not to stifle human afiec- 
tions, and persist in a “ narrow asceticism,” and assures 
X her tliat “ poetry and art and knowledge are sacred and 
'i we can quite see the force of the argument, 

Y and understand why it should be the prologue to a 
I love-scene a little later. After an appeal from Philip, 

' Maggie at last' “smiled -with glistening tears, and 
then stooped her tall head to kiss the pale face that 
was full of pleading, timid io%’’e like a woman’s. She 
had a moment of real happiness then — a moment of 
belief that, if there were sacrifice in this love, it was 
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all the richer , and more satisfying/^ The renuncia- 
tion^^ and the desire for happiness may be reconciled. 

!VYith Tom Tulliver in the background, we have 
now abundant material for tragedy. But, at the 
opening of the third volume, we are abruptly intro- 
duced to a new character. Maggie has become a young 
lady, visiting Iier cousin. The “fine young man,” 
snapping a pair of scissors in the face of the “King 
Charles” spaniel on Miss Lucy Deane's feet, “is nc^ 
other than Mr. Stephen Guest, whose diamond ring, 
attar of roses, and air of nonchalant leisure at twelve 
o'clock in the day are the graceful and odoriferous 
result of the largest oil-mill and the most extensive 
wharf in St. Ogg's.” In other words, klr. Guest is a 
typical provincial coxcomb, with a certain taste for 
musfo, fitted no doubt to excite the admiration of young 
ladies at St. Ogg's. No attempt is made to suggest that 
he is anything but a self-satisfied commonplace young 
gentleman, who has condescended to accept the 
hand of Miss Deane. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing him and his manners. When he dances 
with Maggie at a ball soon afterwards, and takes her 
into a conservatory, she looks very lovely as she 
stretches her arm to a rose. “Who has not felt the 
beauty of a woman's arm 1 — the unspeakable sugges- 
tions of tenderness that lie in the dimpled elbow, and 
all the varied gently lessening curves, doAvn to the 
delicate wrist with its tiniest almost imperceptible 
nicks in the firm softness ? A woman's arm touched 
the soul of a great sculptor two thousand years ago, so 
that he wrought an image of it for the Parthenon which 
moves- us still as it clasps lovingly the timeworn marble 
of a headless trunk. Maggie’s was siieh an arm as that,, 
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and it had the warm tints of life. A mad impulse 
seized, on Stephen; he darted towards the arm and 
showered kisses on it, clasping the wrist/’ It is 
curious that a little later (186i) George Eliot de* 
scribes a “divine picture” by Sir F. Burton, in which 
a mailed knight is kissing the arm of a woman “by an 
uncontrollable movement/*^ The subject, she says, is 
from a “Norse Legend.” It “might have been made 
•i^he most vulgar thing in the world — the artist has 
raised it to the highest pitch of refined emotion. The 
kiss is on the fur-lined sleem that covers the arm, and 
the face of the knight is the face of a man to whom the 
kiss is a sacrament.” Mr. Stephen Guest’s performance 
does not strike one in the sacramental light. Maggie 
is properly angry and astonished at the time, but 
she soon becomes more amenable; and though she has 
scruples, and goes through a “fierce battle of emotions,” 
she presently finds herself drifting to sea wdth him in a 
boat, and is only arrested by her conscience at the last 
moment when she is some way towards Qretna Greeru 
Eeniinciation gets the better of the longing for happi- 
ness.' “We can only choose,” she says, “whether w'C will 
indulge ourselves in the present moment, or whether 
we will renounce that for the sake of obeying the 
divine voice within us, for the sake of being true to 
all the motives that sanctify our lives.” To let this 
belief go %vouid be to lose the only light in the dark- 
ness of life. She returns; but the knot is insoluble, 
and has to be finally cut by the waves of the Floss. 
George Eliot herself, ' admitting the need for more 
development, maintained, as w^e have seen, that the con- 
clusion was right, and it has been defended upon the 
same ground. It is right, because the “psychology” 
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is right. Griveii the character and the eircumstanees, 
that is, this was the inevitable outcome. It is, no 
doubt, painful and disagreeable that a joimg woman 
of so many noble qualities should be guilty of such a 
stop ; but noble young women do make slips — that, I 
fear, is undeniable — and Maggie behaves as might be 
expected from her previous history. That is where I 
presume to doubt. Nobody, indeed, can deny that 
the passion of love is apt to generate illusions. Most- 
men would probably be a]>le to give examples from 
their own experience of the truth that young women 
who fall in love wuth somebody else have a singular 
inability for forming a correct judgment of the truly 
valuable qualities of masculino character. The fact 
has often been noticed, and is frequently turned to 
account by novelists, I will not deny that even 
Maggie^s love foi'* Stephen is conceivable, A young 
woman brought up in Dorleote Mill was no doubt 
liable to be imposed upon by a false appearance of 
gentlemanlike character- But, one thing seems to be’ 
obvious. The whole tlieme of the book is surely the 
contrast between the ^G.)eautiful soul” and the common- 
place surroundings. It is the awakening of the 
spiritual and imaginative nature and the need of 
finding some room for fche play of the higher faculties, 
whether in the direction of religious mysticism or of 
human affection. That such a 'character, with little 
experience of life and with narrow education, should 
fall into error is natoal, if not inevitable. But then 
the .-error ’Should,, surely correspond to somo-impiilse ; 
Avhich wa can feel to be noble. Maggie may be 
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and that the passioiij if misdirecteds is itself congenial 
to her better impulses. Miss Brouters heroines fall in 
love with men whom the reader may dislike ; but it is 
because they take the men to be embodiments of great 
masculine qualities — energy, honour^ and real generosity 
under rather crusty outsides. Therefore, though we 
I may doubt the perspicacity of the liero-wcx'ship, we do 
I not feel that the sentiment is in itself degrading, 
^^But there is this difficulty with poor Maggie. Her 
admiration for Mr. Guest would be natural enough 
in the average miller's daughter suddenly brought into 
a rather superior social scale and introduced to a well- 
dressed young man scented with attar of roses.” 
But as Maggie, by her very dehnition, as one may say, 
is a highly exceptional young woman, she should surely 
have something exceptional in her love. We can 
understand her sympathy with Philip Wakem, Avho is 
a man. of heart, and whose physical infirmity is an 
appeal for pity; we could have understood it if she 
had fallen in love with the excellent vicar of St, Ogg's, 
who would have been able to talk a?:)out a Kempis and 
religious sentimentalism ; and might even have 
forgiven her if, after being a little overpowered by the 
dandified Stephen, she had shown some powder of per- 
ceiving what a very poor animal he was. The aiiair 
jars upon us, because it is not a development of her 
previoiis^ aspirations, but suddenly throws a fresh and 
unpleasant light upon her character. No one will 
say that the catastrophe is impossible; he, at least, 
who would pronounce dogmatically upon such matters 
must be a bolder man than I am ; but neither, I think, 
can any one say that it was inevitable, or could have 
been expected, given the circumstances and the 
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chai-aeters. The truth is, I think, different. Geor-e 
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^Geouge Eliot had not yet exhausted the materials of 
her early recollections. In the autumn of 1860 she 
wrote a short story called Brother Jacob) of which, 
as of its predecessor, The Lifted Veil, nothing need he 
said. But in the November of that year she began 
Silas MarneV) which was finished in February 1861, 
and appeared by itself in March, Blackwood, she says, 
does not surprise her by calling it “rather. sombre/’ 
She would not have expected it to interest anyone 
except herself (“since Wordsworth is dead’’) had not 
Lewes been “ strongly arrested ’’ by it The reference 
to Wordsworth is explained by her statement that it 
I is meant to “ set Jn a strong light the remedial Ju- 
fiuences of pure natural human relations/’ She felt as 
if it would ‘bare been more suitable to metre than to 
prose, except that there would have been less room for 
the humorous passages. It was suggested, it seems, 
by a childish recallection of„a “ linen-weaver with a 
bag on his back/’ The recollection, it must he ad- 
mitted, 'can have counted for very little in the develop- 
ment of a story which is often considered to be her 
most perfect artistic performance, A curious literary 

mentioned by Mathlldc. .Blind. The Polish novelist. 
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Kraszewski, wrote a novel called Jermola^ the Fotter^ 
said fco be his masterpiece, and to have been translated 
into French, Dutch, and German. J crmola is an old 
servant who has retired to a deserted house in a 
remote village. He becomes almost apathetic in his 
solitude, till one day he finds a deserted infant under 
an oak. He devotes himself to the care of the child, 
and is helped in the unfamiliar process of nursing by a 
kind old woman. His energicvS revive, he takes up the 
trade of a potter to make a living for his new charge, 
succeeds in the business, and is brought into friendly 
relations with his neighbours. Finally, the child’s 
parents turn up and reclaim their son, Jermola has 
to submit, but afterwards runs off with the . boy into 
the forests. There the child dies of hardship, and 
Jermola ends his days as a melancholy hermit. The 
treatment, says Miss Blind, is entirely different from 
that of SilaB Mtirner^ but the leading motive is identical, 
and some of the details have, as will be seen, a curiously 
close resemblance. As there is clearly no question of 
copying, we must infer that both writers have w’orked 
out the,, logical consequences of similar situatiqiis ; 
Krasiiewski’s version is more sombre,^* though either 
his catastrophe or that of George Eliot is equally 
conceivable. The supposed event — the moral recovery 
of a nature- reduced by injustice and isolation to the 
borders of sanity — strikes one perhaps as more pretty 
than probable. At least, if one had to dispose of a 
deserted child, the experiment of dropping it by the 
cottage of a solitary in the hope that he %vouId bring it 
up to its advantage and to his own regeneration would 
hardly be tried by a Judicious philanthropistr That, 
perhaps, is the reason which made €4eorge Eliot think 
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i h more appropriate for poetry. In an idyll in verse 
one is less disposed to insist upon prosaic probabi- 
lities, or apply tbe rules of life vsuggcsted by tbe experi- 
ence of tlie Charity Organisation Society. In Silas 
Marner George Eliot is a little tempted to fall into the 
error of the amiable novelists who are given to playing 
the part of Providence to their characters. It is true 
that the ^ story begins by, a painful case of apparent 
injustice. Silas MarnePs life has been embittered by 
tlae" casting. of lots, which, on the principles of his sect, 
proves him to be guilty of the crime really committed 
by his accuser. But in the conclusion Providence 
seems to be making up for this little slip. The child 
is given to the weaver to recompense him for his 
sufferings, and, conversely, the real father is punished 
for neglecting his duty by the childlessness of his 
second marriage and the refusal of his daughter to 
accept him in place of her adopted parent. The 
excellent ^Dolly Winthrop sees a difficulty. She holds 
that the parson could probably explain the mistake 
about the casting of lots, though even he would 
have to tell it in “big words.'' But she is convinced 
that “Them above has got a deal tenderer heart than 
what I have.” “ There is pleiiby of trouble in the world, 
and things as we can never malce out the rights on. 
And all as v/c 've got to do is to trusten, Master 
Marner — to do the right thing as far as we know, and 
to trusten.” If Marner had acted on that principle, he 
%vouldn'’t have “run away from his fellow-creatures 
and been so lone.” I will not quarrel witli Mrs. 
Winthrop's solution of the anciei^t problem, nor with 
the moral which she deduces; and if the conclusion 
of the story seems to imply that compensation for 
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injustice may be expected in tliis life rather more con- 
■ fidently than experience prdvos^ another moral is also 
- suggested. Mr, Godfrey Cass is driyon to prevarica- 
tion and lying in order to conceal from his father that 
he has made a disreputable marriage, and to prevent 
his scamp of a brother from ousting him by revealing 
the result. His meanness answers admirably. The 
brother tumbles into a gravel-pit and is drowned, and 
the wife takes an overdose of laudanum at the rights 
moment. He is freed tom all fear of exposure, 
marries the right young woman, and has, on the 
whole, a successful life. This may console people who 
think that the justice of Providence is called into play 
too clearly. But in truth the ^yhol0 stoiy is conceived 
s ; in a way -whicli makes a pleasant conclusion natural 
aiid harmonious, It is saved from excess of senti- 
, meiitalism by those admirable passages of humour, 
which, as we have ,seea, prevented the story from being 
put into verse. Silas MameVj as it turned out, was 
to be the last work in which George Eliot was to draw 
an idealised portrait of her earliest circle. It is full of 
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I best specimen of ^ her humour. The condoseeading 
parish clerk and the judicious landlord and the con- 
tradictious farrier, with their discussions of village 
traditions, their attempts at humour, and the curious 
I mental processes which take the place of reasonings , are 
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taken for tlie **most piquant form of joke,” The pre- 
sumption of the assistant/.,.c,lerk, who hopes that he 
may have his own opinion of his vocal performances, is 
tempered by the remark that there ’d be two opinions 
about a cracked bell if the bell could hear itself/’' and 
finally crushed by the critic who tells him that his , 
voice is v/ell enough when he keeps it up in his nose.” 
It% your inside as isn^t right made for music ; it^s 
mo better nor a hollow stalk.” Much of the wit that 
passes current in more elegant circles differs from this, 
less in substance, than in the skill with which the 
sarcasm is ostensibly veiled. When Charles Lamb pro- 
posed to examine the bumps on the skull of an illiterate 
person, he was just as rude, though his rudeness is 
allowed to pass for harmless fun. The crude attempts 
of the natural man are redeemed from brutality by 
the absence of real ill-nature. So the argument as to | 
reality of ghostly phenomena is a tacit parody upon a I 
good deal of the controversy roused by Psychical/ 
research.” Some people, as the landlord urges, .couIdn^t 
see ghosts, *‘not if they stood as plain as a pikestaff 
before ^em,” My wife, as he points out, *‘can^t smell, 
not if she'd the strongest of cheese under her nose. I 
never see a ghost myself ; but then I says to myself, 
very like I haven't got the smell for 'em, I mean, 
putting a ghost for a smell, or else contrairiways. 
And so, I'm for holding with both sides.” The farrier 
retorts by asking, ** What's the smell got to do with 
it ? Did ever a ghost give a man a black eye ? That 's 
what I should like to know. If ghos'es want me to 
believe in ’em, let 'em leave off skulking in the dark, 
and i' lone places — let ’em come in company and 
candles.” if ghos’es ’ud want to be believed in 
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by anybody so igniratit T’' replies tlie parish clerk. 
We have read something very like this, only expressed 
in the big words ” which Mrs. Winthrop left to the 
parson. One touch of blundering makes the whole 
world kin; and in these good people, with their 
primitive views of logic and repartee and their quaint 
theology, we may, if we please, see a satire upon their 
betters. Bather, if we accept George Eliot’s view, we 
have a kindly sympathy for the old order upon %vhick 
she looked back so fondly. A modern realist” 
would, I suppose, complain that she has omitted, or 
touched too slightly for his taste, a great many re- 
pulsive and brutal elements in the rustic world. The 
portraits, indeed, are so vivid as to convince us of 
their fidelity; but she has selected, the less ugly, and 
taken the point of view from which we see mainly 
what was wholesome and kindly in the little village 
community. Silas Marner is a masterpiece in that 
way, and scarcely equalled in English literature, unless 
by Mr. Hardy’s rustics in from tJie Iladding Croud 
and other earlj^ works. 

The novels hitherto noticed suggest an interesting 
comparison, M. Brunetiere in his study of the lio^nan 
Ntiiuralkie infers from them that George Eliot is the 
type and the founder of English naturalism.^' Eng- 
lish novelists are hardly to be classified in separat-e 
seliook so distinctly as their French rivals; and I 
fancy that M, Bmnetiere slightly exaggerates the im- 
portance and extent of the new departee. Seott, for 
example, though called a ** romantic,” is as much a 
' naturalist” in his descriptions of Dandie Ifinmont or 
OcMltrea as George Eliot in her Adam Bede or 
.•Tulliyeri-' But M. Brunetifa’e shows, admimblv the 
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peculiar merits of the ' *^EngIish naturalism which 
she represented. Her profound psj^chplogy, he says, 
her metaghysical^ stolidity and her moral breadth, are 
displayed in that sympathetic treatment of the 
commonplace and ugly upon which I have had to 
I insist. Sympathy of the heart and. the intelligence is 
f ^Hhe sour^ of this “naturalisme.^^ It preser%"ed her, 
as M. Eruneti^re points out, not only from the coarse 
•brutalities of M. Zola, but from the scorn for the 
which he finds the weak side of Plaubert^s 
Madame Bovanij, This is the great set-off against the 
superior skill in unity of composition and thorough 
iiniah of style which must be allowed to be a French 
characteristic. I will not try to expand a criticism 
which shows a true appreciation of G-eorge Eliot’s most 
admirable quality. I will only add that in a comparison 
of George Eliot with French writers much would 
have to be said of George Sand, whom she had read 
with such enthusiasm, and in whose stories, of French 
country life we may find the nearest parallel to Silan 
Marmr, But though the affinity between the two 
great feminine novelists is sufficient to explain George 
Eliot’s appreciation of her rivars sentiment and passion, 
it does not seem to have suggested any appropriation 
of artistic methods. One palpable difference is that 
while George Sand poured forth novels with amazing . 
spontaneity and felicity, each of George Eliot’s novels 
was the product of a kind of spiritual agony. Some 
consequences, good or bad, of George Eliof s method 
will become conspicuous. 
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The publication of Silas Elarner marks an important 
change in the direction of George Eliot’s work. The 
memories of early days are no longer to be the 
dominant factor in her imaginative world ; and hence- 
forth one eham disappears, however completely, to 
the taste of some readers, it may be replaced by others. 
She has begun, as we have seen, to consider theories 
about the relations of ethics and esthetics and psy- 
chology ; and hereafter the influence of her theory upon 
her writing vdll be more obvious. This brings one in 
sight of certain general canons of criticism, upon which 
I do not desire to touch any further than is necessary 
for an appreciation of George Eliot lierself. Yet the 
moral and philosophical implications of her novels are so 
prominent that it is impossible to omit altogether one 
or two (questions as to their propriety. Many critics 
^ seem to lose their temper at any suggestion that a^poem ^ 
* Qj* ^ novel can .have any legitimate didactic purpose. 
Everybody must sympathise with their ’’"aimoyanee. 
It is undeniably vexatious to take up a novel and find 
that it is a pamphlet in disguise, and that the envelope 
of. fiction merely coats the insipid pill of a moral 
We have all suffered from such well-meant 
'\^.;^%mpoSioxi-s m our cMHIiood.; I mean, who 
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were born in tlie good old days wlien children read 
the Famiih Assidani and Hymns for Infmit Minds. 
Somehow many of the old stories with a moral were 
very delightful I am still grateful to the author 
of Sandfonl and Merton^ though I fear that I did 
not assimilate the ethical teaching of the excellent Mr. 
Barlow. The objection, ho\rever, expresses a most 
undeniable and indeed painfully obvious proposition. 
^iThere is, beyond all dispute, a fundamental distinction 
Ibetween the liteixvtiir^-, ,of .the^imaginatiou and the 
lliterature of .scienco- need not say/* observes 

the historian bf King Yaloroso, “ that blank verse is not 
argument.’* A novelist’s facts can pi’ove nothing, for the 
/simple reason that they are fictions; and his narrative, 
when it is reasoning in disguise, becomes Intolerable. 
But still we must ask, What is a poor novelist to do who 
happens to have been impressed by some of the great 
masters of thought, such as Plato or Spinoisa, whose 
philosophies are embodied poetry ? Is he to forget 
all the thoughts that have occurred to him in his 
philosophical capacity, and to write as though he 
had no more speculations about the woxdd or human 
nature than the most frivolous of his readers 1 
If his philosophy ” has really modified his own 
microcosm, can he drop it when ho describes the 
world 1 And why should he be called upon to 
drop it \ Must he not, at any rate, have some tinge 
of psychology 1 Y^hen Fielding wrote Tom Joim^ 
the first great English novel upon modern lines, he 
announced that he took ‘Miuman nature” for his 
subject; and all his successors have aimed, according 
to their capacity, at providing us with studies of the 
same subject from different points of view. We might 
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> psychology. The phrase, no doubt, 'vrould startle 

innocent readers who fear the intrusion of some 
hideoiis scientific doctrine. Yet it is a way of stating 
a harmless commonplace, Shakespeare was, no doubt, 
a Very different writer from Professor Bain. He did 
not write a treatise upon the EwMions ami the Will ^ 

. but when he described Hamlet, he imagined a character 
. , i which forcibly illustrates the relation between those < 

faculties. The merit , of the charaeter depends , upon 
tlie insight, and therefore upon the correctness of the 
psychology, though Shakespeare’ had not read Bain, 
nor even Bacon, and had never thought of the possi- 
■ bility of any stmh science, or of taking a scientific %u*ew'’ 

, ' at all. To Cleorge Eliot, of course, various psycho- 

. appeals, as I 

'/■ “ * have said, to the desirability of conforming to eri- 

, .' lightened expositions of modern psychology. That 

; may suggest a possible danger — the danger of con- 
S striicting her characters' out of abstract formuhe 
- instead of reversing the process. But certainly it was 
- ' '!• Botany abstract theory that taught her that a girl of 

Maggie’s character would be likely to comfort herself 
y; , ’] with the mysticism of a Kempis, or to fall in love with 

V Stephen Guesk She simply knew the fact from her 

' the less, we may say \vithout offence that her insight 
^5--:';/ ‘ ; is Justified by psychology, and that Maggie, like 

|^l||lil||iJ||^|^ig;;df;':;pofohndlyr;dnt^r 
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blems to the psychologist as fascinating as any direct 
autobiography. The truthfulness goes far beyond 
any explanation from our crude guesses at the appro- 
priate scientihc formulsi. The imaginative intuition 
presents the concrete reality which no theorist can 
analyse into its constituent elements, and we can 
recognise, though'we cannot logically prove, its fidelity 
and subtlety. Nor need we ideally be frightened by 
the philosophy.” There is a rather quaint entry in 
her diary about this time : Walked with George over 
Primrose HilL^ We talked of Plato and ArivStotle.” 
iWe may dread a possible intrusion of disquisitions 
upon the theories of those sages into the uncongenial 
sphere of fiction as well as into familiar talk. But, 
so far as we have yet gone, I cannot perceive any 
ground for offence of that kind. George Eliot was a 
'^philosopher” in the sense that she had reflected long 
and seriously with all her very remarkable intellectual 
power upon some of the greatest problems which can 
occupy the mind. She had, in particular, thought of ” 
^ the part which is played by^ the religious, beliefs and 
' their real meaning and value. She had accepted, more 
or less, a particular system, though hitherto at least 
she made no special reference to it, and certainly did 
not change her novels into propagandist manifestoes. 

. What, in fact, she had acquired vras a^cqrdjal respect 
and sympathy for creeds embodied even in crude and ' 
superstitious dogmas ; and she had, therefore, described , 
many types, which in less thoughtful minds suggested i 
only absurdities and provoked caricatures, with the ' 
intention of laying stress upon the nobler aspirations j 
of such humble people as Silas Marner and Dolly , 
Winthrop. If by “philosophy” we undex^stand some ■ 
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metaphysical system constructed by logical subtle by j 
it has certainly no direct relation to poetry ; but if it 
corresponds to that state of mind in which the varying 
beliefs and instincts, oven of the vulgar, have been 
considered with a desire to understand and appreciate 
their value, then it is likely, I fancy, to give harmony 
and sympathetic warmth to pictures of human life. 
George Eliot's merit in these novels is just proportioned 
.to our sense that v’-e are looking through the eyes 
of a tender, tolerant, and sympathetic observer of the 
aspirations of muddled and limited intellects. 

This “suggests one other stumblingblock. George 
Eliot speaks, we have seen, of the *^ethics of and 
to some people this appears to imply a contradiction 
in terms* ^Esthetic and ethical excellence, it seems, 
have nothing to do with each other. George Eliot 
repudiated that doctrine indignantly, and I confess 
that I could Bever quite understand its meaning. The 
“ethical” value of artistic work, she held, is simply 
its power of arousing sympathy for noble qualities. 
The “artist,'* if wo must talk about that personage, 
must, of course, give true portraits of human nature 
and o£ the /general relations of man to the universe. 
But the artist must also have a sense of beauty ; and, 
among other things, of Uic beauty of eharactci% He 
must recognise the charm of a loving nature, of a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, or of the chivalrous and manly 
virtues. He shares, indeed, with the scientific 
observer the obligation of seeing things as they are ; 
and .must not only admit the prevalence of evil, but 
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But the Jmpartialitj. does upjt,, imply insensibility, 
c The fairest statement of the facts ought, if our | 
morality be sound, to bring out the beauty of the moral | 
' character most fully. In fact, the charm of all the 
great novelists, from Cervantes downwards, consists 
essentially in the power with which they have drawn 
attractive heroes, and won love both for them and 
their creators. If anybody holds that morality is a 
matter of fancy, and tliat the ideal of the sensualist 
is as good as that of the saint, he may logically con- 
clude that the morality of the novelist is really a 
matter of indifference. I hold myself that there is 
some real difference between virtue and vice, and 
that the novelist will show consciousness of the fact 
in proportion to the power of his mind and the range 
of his sympathies. Whether, as a matter of fact, 
novels do exert much ethical influence is another 
question; and the answer depends a good deal upon 
the character of the readers. But I cannot doubt « 
that one secret of George Eliot's power lay in a ; 
sympathy with many types in 'which w^as essentially ? 
implied a power of responding spontaneously to noble ' 
and tender sentiment. 

George^ Eliot’s theory of the relation of novels to 
morality appears to me to he so far essentially sound. It 
miist'li'e admitted, however, that theories are dangerous 
things. They become shackles or suggest erroneous 
applications of power, Tliey are dangerous to the 
spontaneity 'which marks a true imaginative inspir- 
ation. The writer who wishes to enforce some moral 
maxim is apt not only to pervert facts, but to force 
his humour. He cudgels his brain into framing illus- 
trations which he takes & proofs. When this error 
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is avoided, even the most direct didactic intention 
may cease to be mischievous. Richardson ^‘3 novels, for 
example, were gigantic tracts, written deliberately 
and intentionally to enforce certain moral doctrines. 
That did not prevent Clarissa Harlmce from being one 
of the great novels of the world, nor was the Noxmlle 
Hdloise of his disciple, Eousseau, less important on 
account of its didactic purpose. It does not matter 
so much why a writer should be profoundly interested 
in his work, nor to what use he may intend to apply 
it, as that, somehow or other, liis interest should be 
aroused, and the world which he creates be a really 
living world for his imagination. This suggests the 
difficulty ' about Gredrge Eliot’s Jater^ witltings. The 
spontaneity of the early novels is beyond ail doubt. 
She is really absorbed and fascinated by the memories 
tinged by the old affections. We feel them to be 
. characteristic of a thoughtful mind, and so far to 
imply the mode of treatment which we call philoso- 
phical. Her theories, though they may have guided 
the execution, have not suggested the themes. A 
much more conscious intention was unfortunately to 
mark her later books, and the difficulties resulted of 
which I shall have to speak. 

The Leweses had lived at S Park Street, Richmond, 
from 1.855 till the end of 1858. They then moved to 
> Holly Lodge, where she formed an intimate friendship 
with the , Congreves. Mr. Congreve was a leading 
member of the Positivist Society, which had much of 
her sympathy in the following years. In 1860, after 
the publication of the Mill cm the Fhs.% they moved 
again to 16 Blandford Square. The union with Lewes 
had involved a breach with many of her early friends, 
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and in some cases the separation was obviously 
painful. She declares that it was never a trial to her 
to have been cut off from what is called the “ world/' 
and thinks that she never loved her fellow-creatures 
the less for Still she has a peculiar regard ” for 
those who stood by her at the time. ‘‘ The list of 
those who did so/' she adds, “ is a short one, so that I 
can often and easity recall it." She explains a few 
days afterwards that she lias made it a rule never to 
pay visits. ^‘ Without a carriage, and with my easily 
perturbed healthj London distances would make any 
other rule quite irreconcilable for me with any 
efficient use of my days, and I am obliged to give 
up the fevj visits which would be really attractive 
and fruitful in order to avoid tbe many visits which 
would be the reverse.” Other reasons for the same 
course are obvious ; but those mentioned were, no 
doubt, genuine and sufficient. The rest of her life was 
passed with very little indulgence in society. Lewes’s 
children formed jiart of the household, though they 
were mainly educated abroad. They were on thoroughly 
affectionate terms with her ; and, for the most part, she 
led a quiet domestic life, finding her chief recreation 
in music. She read, she says, slowly; but she read 
much, eschewing most modern literature of the lighter 
kind, and absorbing very thoroughly -what she did 
read. The Life^ afterwards juiblished by Air. Cross, 
\vas made upon the plan, no doubt the right one, of 
telling her story from her own letters. There were, 
however, few incidents to be told ; and Lewies under- 
took most of her correvspondencc. One result is that 
comparatively little is told, in her letters of her later 
mental history. A great part of the correspondence 
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consists of aceoimts of liolicky tours, wliicli cannot be 
said to bare any remarkable interest. In 1860, after 
iinisbing the Mill on the Floss^ she made a three 
months^ tour in Italy. Visits to Italy have been a 
turning-point in the lives of many great English 
^vritersj and this tour had, as we shall see, a very 
im|)ortant effect upon G-eorge Eliot, The diary and 
letters, however, in wliicli ’ it is described leave a 
disappointing blank. The Leweses saw Koine, Naples, m 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and other famous places ; 
went most conscientiously through all the regular 
sights; and, of course, made plenty of judicious and ■ 
intelligent remarks. In Florence, for example, they - 
admire ‘‘Brimelleschi's mighty dome” and ‘^Giotto^s 
incomparable campanile.” They visit the palaces and 
the churches, and we have a list of the art treasures 
which specially attract them in the Pitti Palace and 
the Uffim Gallery. In the Pitti Palace there is a 
remarkably hne sea piece by Salvator Rosa ; a strife ' 
ing portrait of Aretino, and a portrait of Vesalius 
Titian ; one of Inghirami Ijy Raphael ; a delicious rosy 
baby-future cardinal — ^lying on a silken bed ; a placid, 
contemplative young w’oman, with her finger between 
the leaves of a book, by Leonardo da Vinci 
so forth, No doubt it is all true ; only one has read 
something very like it before; and with the help of 
Baedeker and Murray one might make out siieh a list 
without being a great author. Of course, it would be 
absurd to infer that George Eliot did not receive many 
impressions which she did not confide to her diary. 1 

/something characteristic in: the docility with which she 
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are plenty of appreciative remarks ; but none of those 
briliiant flashes with which Euskin could light up the 
well-worn topics of descriptive enthusiasm, and couch 
our dull eyes to new aspects of familiar beauties. 
We feel that the man of genius gives his personal 
impressions, which are, therefore, more or less governed 
bj^ accident or prejudice, but which, nevertheless, 
extort a partial assent, and at the lowest make us 
;ipore vividly conscious of one element in our emotions. 
IGeorge Eliot, so far as this diary goes, seems to be 
- simply recording the verdicts already pronounced l)y 
the most enlightened and respectable authorities. 
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The inference wliich T have just suggested may seem 
to be contradicted hy facts. While at Florence George 
Eliot conceived ‘‘ a. great project/* of which she wrote 
to Blackwood during her homeward journey. She is 
anxious to keep it secret), and it will require a great 
deal of study and labour/’ but she is ** athirst 
to begin.” The project, as she shortly afterwards 
explains, is for "a historical novel, the scene to be 
Florence, and the period tliat of Savonarola’s career. 
>Sbe postponed the work, however, till she had finished 
Silas Marnerf and then made another visit to Florence 
in the spring of 1S6L She spent thirty-four days 
there in May and June, devoting the morning hours 
to ^'looking at streets, books, and pictures, in hunting ^ 
up old books at sliops and stalls, or in reading at the 
Magliabeccliian Library.” She feels ^*very brave/’ 
arid' enjoys the thought- of work ‘‘It may turn out,” 
she adds, ‘‘that I can’t work freely and full enough 
in the medium I have cliosen, and in that case I must 
give it up ; for I will never write anything to which 
my whole heart, mind, and conscience don’t consent ; 
so that I may feel it was something— however small 
— which wanted to be done in this world, and that 
I am just the organ for that small bit of work.” 
w 
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Nobody, it may safely be said, could liaye undertalcen 
a great task in a more conscientious spu'it. Ske was, 
as usual, tormented by /^hopelessness and melancholy.” 
In August I *®got,” she says, ‘Mnto a state of so much 
wretchedness in attempting to concentrate my thoughts 
on the construction of my novel, that I became despe- 
rate, and suddenly burst my bonds, saying, I will not 
think of uniting,” A week later, however, she con- 
ceives her plot with new distinctness,” Gradually 
she gets to work, and crams ” — if the word may pass 
— with amazing diligence. A. list of the books which 
she read during the last half 'of 1861 gives some 
illustration of the course of study. Among them are 
Villari^s and Burlamacchi's lives of Savonarola, Machi- 
aveili, Petrarch, and other Italian authors, Sismondi's 
history of the Italian republics, besides various excur- 
sions into Gibbon, Hallam, Heeren, and Muratori, and 
occasional digressions into other literary regions. She 
began again ”, on January 1, 1862, and a note 

of three weeks later is suggestive. She has been de- 
tained from writing by the necessity of gathering par- 
ticulars, first, about Lorenzo de’ Medici’s death; 
secondly, about the possible retardation of Easter; third, 
about Corpus Christi Day ; fourthly, about Savonarola^s 
preaching in the Quaresiiha "of 1492.” She also 
finished La Mandragola — a second reading for the sake 
of Florentine expressions— -and began La Oalendra. 
The question will intrude, What would have become of 
Ivanhoe if Scott had bothered himself about the possible 
retardation of Easter *1 The answer, indeed, is obvious, 
that Ivanhoe would not have been written. One of the 
results to George Eliot of this excessive conscientious- 
ness is what might be anticipated. She has looked 
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into some of the notebooks in which she recorded her 
former fits of depression; she says, ‘‘it is 

impossible for me to believe that I have ever been 
in so unpromising and despairing a state as I now 
feel^^ She has, however, made a start, and is as usual 
encouraged by Lev/es’s applause. 

Soon after this George Smith, the eminent pub- 
lisher, ofiered «£! 0,000 for the copyright of the new 
novel, of which some report had got abroad, ife 
wished it to appear in the Comhill wliich 

was still in its brilliant youth. Thackeray was just 
retiring from the editorship, but he and many others 
of the most eminent writers of the day were still 
contributors. George Eliot had only written about 
sixty pages of her stoxy, and was still in the depths of 
depression. She doubted whether it would ever be 
finished or ever good for anything. Offers of *£10,000 
are cheering even to the most high-minded authors. 
Greater sums have been made by successful novelists 
in recant years, but at that time the proposal was one, 
as Lewes said, of “unlieard-of magnificence.^' She 
declined it at first on the ground of her unwillingness 
to begin the publication at the early date first fixed by 
Smith (May). Afterwards, however, she accepted 
£7000 for its appearance in the Oornhill, where it 
accordingly came out in fourteen parts, from July 
1862 to August 1808. She had finished the last 
number on the 9th June 186S. Lewes advised her to 
accept tlxis periodical inode of publication, because he 
thought that the l>ook would have the advantage of 
being studied slowly and deliberately, instead of being 
read at a gallop. It is understood that the experiment 
was not, a success in the magassine from the com- 
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mercial point of view. To- make up in some dep'ee 
for this disappointment, she made a present to the 
Cornhill of Brother Jmoh — the short and not very 
satisfactory story previously written. Bomola was not 
well adapted for being broken up into fragments, and 
some people, it appears, evaded Lewes’s ingenious trap. 
They waited till the work camo out as a whole, or 
preferred not reading it at all to reading it ^‘slowly.” 
Perhaps it was too good for an audience of average 
readers. She received a great deal of pretty eh- 
couragcment from immense big-wigs— some of them 
saying th&t Bomola is the finest book they ever read.” 
Some big-wigs ” were less enthusiastic, but the more 
orthodox opinion was that Bomola was a literary 
masterpiece, though full recognition of its merits was 
a proof of superior taste. The success, to whatever it 
amounted, had been won at a heavy cost. She felt at 
times as though she were working under a heavy 
leaden weight. The writing ploughed, into her” 
more than any of her other books. She began it, she j. 
said, as a young woman, and finished it as an old '^ 
woman. 

It would bo absurd to speak without profound 
respect of a book which represents the application of 
an exceptionally powerful intellect carrying out a | 
great scheme 'with so serious and sustained a purpose. }| 
The critic may well be unwilling to place himself in if 
the seat of judgment, or to suppose that he can divine 
with any confidence what will be the opinion of 
posterity, if that vague and multitudinous body 
troubles itself to arrive at any definite opinion on the 
matter. On the other luiiid, it is not very difficult to 
say what one thinks oneself, and one may hope to 
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suggest a remark or two which may be worth at least 
the trouble of refuting. Romola is to me one of the 
most proYoliiiig of books. I am alternately seduced 
into admiration and repelled by what seems to me a 
most lanicntablc misapplication of finst-rate powers. 
I will speak frankly on both topics, without pretending 
to reach a precise valuation of merits. 

The historical novel is a literary hybrid which 
[ is apt to offend opposite sides. Either the histori?s?i 
condemns it for its inaccuracy, or the novebreader 
complains of its dulness. It is hard to avoid that 
Bcyilaand Charybdis. In my youth, I remember that 
classical students used to pore over two lively works, 
GalluB and ChiridcB^ which represented the efforts of a 
German professor to empty a dictionary of classical 
antiquities into the framework of a novel They were 
no doubt accurate, but I donT know whether anybody 
ever read them through. Scott’s historical romances,^ 
on the other hand, fascinated the world, but are 
generally marked by a gallant indifference to any 
quantity of. anachronisms. A historical critic, I 
suppose, would, tear /rcr?/7i(?<5 to pieces, and forbid any 
student to read a book wdiieli would confuse his 
ideas in direct proportion to tlie literary attractiveness. 
Of course, we may request the historical critic to mind 
his own business. I have often thought that the 
beginning of ImnJuk\ the scene in the forest where 
Garth and Wamba are chatting at the foot of the old 
barrowq and encounter the Templar and the Prior on 
. their way to Gedri the best opening of a 
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interest does not flag till certain unfortunate con- 
cessions to the old-fashioned rules of story-telling 
spoil the concluding scenes. Still it is true that the 
indiflerencc .to accuracy, or eyen possibility, forces one 
to admit that it requires a rather juvenile readiness to 
accept the obvious unrealities. It suggests the thought 
that the charm might be even heightened if, for ex- 
ample, Robin Hood and Friar Tuck had a little stronger 
resemblance to real or at least possible outlaws. The 
problem had been attacked by two or three of George 
Eliot’s contemporaries. Bulwer in lliemi had, like 
George Eliot, found a theme in Italian history, beside>s 
dealing ■with Harold and with Warwick the Last of the 
Savons, Though Freeman admired Harold, and George 
Eliot read lUenzi respectfully, I do nob suppose that 
these rapid dashes into a mixture of fiction, history, 
and political philosophy can no^y interest any one. 
Kingsley in Hy])aUa and JFeskoard Hof had shown 
abundant vigour as a story-teller, in spite of a large 
infusion of the religious and political pamphleteer; 
but did not convince readers that he had given the 
true spii'it of his periods. Charles Readers remarkable 
novel The Cloister and the Memih, 'which appeared in 
1861 , was a more serious attempt to make general 
history into fiction, and has been greatly admired by 
some emiheht 'critics, such as Mr. Swinburne, who 
possibly have in mind the comparison with llomola, I 
only mention those books, however, to justify the 
remark that, in a period when the serious study -of ; 
history was developing, the attempt to combine the • 
vigour of Scott with more thorough knowledge of 
facts represented a very natural and plausible enter- 
prise. 
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Ifc may be taken for granted that the first condition 
of success is that you should . become a contompox'ary 
of the society descril3ed. It is no easy task to go 
back for some centuries ; to immerse yourself so 
thoroughly in the extinct modes of thought and 
sentiment that you can instinctively feel vdiat the 
actors would have felt under the siii)posed circum- 
stances. You can see into the mind of a British rustic 
of sixty years ago, especially if you happen to ha\^ 
been his daughter ; but to get bfick to the inhabitant 
of Florence in the fifteenth century requires a more 
difficult transfoi’mation. Did George Eliot achieve it 
even approximately ?• To that, as it seems to me, 
thex’o can be but one answer. She saw most clearly 
that the feat was necessary. She tried to qualify 
herself most industriously, but the very nature of her 
preparation shows the extreme difficulty, or, as I think, 
the impracticability of the task. ‘^Shc spexit,” says 
an admiring critic, *‘six weeks” (really seven) 
Florence in order to familiarise herself %vith the 
niainiers and conversation of the inhabitants.” In 
spite of this, it is said, her characters, ^vhen she began 
to write, not only “refused to speak Italian to her, 
but refused to speak at all,” By hard reading, how- 
ever, she reduced “ these recalcitrant spirits to order,” 
and “ succeeded so well, especially in her delineation 
of the lower classesj that they have been recognised 
by Italians ^ as. true to The Italians are 

an eminently intolHgant as well as an eminently 
courteous people ; and we will hope that these 
anonymous critics had not to put any great strain 
upon their consciences. Yet one cannot help con- 
trasting' this initiation intO' the Italian characteristics 
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with the unconscious process which had lasted for 
twenty years at Chilvers-Coton. Seven weeks is 
a brief period for acclimatisation in a new social 
atmosphere. If an intelligent Italian lady had spent 
seven weeks at the Charing Cross Hoteb walked 
diligently about Leicester Square and the Strand, 
read steadily at the British Museum, and rummaged 
old bookshops in back streets, how much knowledge 
jivould she have acquired of the British costermonger 1 
No doubt with the help of a few’' books on London 
labour, and study of Sam Weller^s cockney slang, 
she might manage to make him talk and behave him- 
self in such a ^vay that a critic could not put his huger 
upon any directly assignable blunder. There is, too, 
a certain likeness between human beings everywhere, 
which might save the costermonger from being a mere 
monstrosity. But one W'ould not expect a very vivid 
realisation of the genuine Englishman ; nor can I 
see any indications that the descripjtion of the Italian | 
“lower classes” in gets beyond careful’ obser- I 

vance of costume and commonplace. George Eliot had 
' not, like some novelists, been primarily interested in .■ 
a period, steeped her mind in its literature simply for; 
the love of it, and then felt a prompting to give form 
to her impressions. “They,” said Scott, speaking of 
certain imitators, “ have to read old books and consult 
antiquarian collections to get their knowledge. I write 
because I have long since read such works, and possess, 
thanks to a strong memory, the iiifornuitiori which they 
have to seek for.”^ George Eliot had, it is to be pre- 
sumed, a fair knowledge of the genei'al outlines of 
history. She came to Florence as a highly intelligent 
^ Joimaf, t 27a. 
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siglitsaer ; and it then struck her that “the place would 
make a picturesque background, and that the Savon- 
arola period offered a number of interesting situations. 
She proceeded to get up the necessary knowledge; 
but with the result like that 'which happens when a 
manager presents Mius Cmmr or Oorioltmus in the 
costume “of the period/' The costume may be as cor- 
rect as the manager's archeological knowledge allows, 
but Julius Gesar and Coriolanus remain what Shakes-^ 
peare made them, not ancient Romans at all, but 


Meanwhile the attempt to be historically accurate 
has a painfully numbing effect on her imagination. She 
seems to be always trembling at the possibility of an, 
intruding anachronism. She tells an admirable critic, 

. RrH,’‘"Siiit6h;"tbat “there is scarcely a phrase, an in- 
cidexit, an allusion , [in Ilomda] that did not gather its 
value to me from its supposed subservience to my main 
artistic purpose/' She always strives after as full a 
vision of the medium in which a “character moves 
as of the character itself. The psychological causes 
wliicli prompted me to give such details of Florentine 
life and history as I have given are precisely the same 
as those which determined me in giving the details 
of English village life," That, no doubt, is perfectly 
true ; but then she had seen the English details with her 
own eyes, and she only makes a judicious selection from 
authorities when describing Florentine details. There 
was, it appears, an article of dress called a_“ scarsella,'' 
which always gets upon my nerves in Momola. The 
thing will intrude without any (to me) perceptible 
ralatipB to her “main artistic purpose/' The scarlet 
wwtcoats and brand-new white smock-frocks 
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Bede make a picture at once. We see tlie rustics on 
their way to the squire^s feast; but this wretched 
scarsella worries me, and only suggests a hint for 
Leighton's illustrations. A more important result 
of this weakness is shown in another case defended 
by George Eliot herself. She complains that ^Hhe 
general ignorance of old Florentine literature ” and 
other causes , to misunderstandings of many 

^ parts of Bmoh — ‘^the scene of the' “quack doctor 
and the monkey, for example, which is a specimen 
not of humour as I relish it, but of the practical 
joking which was the amusement of the gravest old 
Florentines, and v/ithout which no conception of them 
would be historical. The v/hole piquancy of that scene 
in question was intended to lie in the antithesis 
; between the puerility which stood for wit and humour 
in the old republic, and the majesty of its front in 
graver matters. She appeals to the precedent of the 
chase of the false herald in Quentin Durimrd^ which 
makes Louis xi, and Charles of Burgundy laugh even 
to tears. Now, I am quite unable to speak of the 
historical accuracy. All one can say is that if the 
ancient Florentines laughed so heartily at the dreary 
joke of imposing a monkey upon a quack for a baby, 
they must have been duller than one would have 
supposed. The precedent from Scott is curiously in- 
applicable. The scene in Quentin Burward is effective 
and an essential part of the story, because the “ joke 
shows both the brutality of the perfoimiers and the 
cunning of Louis xi. The king is skilfully getting rid 
of a cast-*off‘ agent in his intrigues against Charles with 
the help of Charles himself. To detail a ■wearisome ;, 
practical joke in all its native unadulterated badness in 
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, order to make a contrast with other parts of the book 
> is a hassardous experiment. It is to be deliberately 
dullj because history proyes that people could be dull 
four centuries ago. The truth is that in her English 
books George Eliot can make bad joking amusing, 
because she makes us smile not at the joke, but at the 
jokers. The talkers at the ‘'Rainbow^' are inimitable, 
because their Lxlk is so pointless. Here "the incon- 
gruity which is to interest us has to be gradually ^ 
inferred from subsequent reflection, and the writer 
falls into the common error of boring us by describing 


These are trifling illustrations of the more general 
difficulty. is to give us the spirit of the 

Eenaissance. it requires no dissertation to' show. 
wfiy"tfe Remissanca should have a surpassing charm 
for the imagination There is, I suppose, no book 
which opens the eyes of the respectable modern reader 
with more startling effect than the autobiography of 
Eenyermto Cellini in the next generation. The com- 
i, bination of artistic inspiration, intellectual audacity, 
Igross superstition, and supreme indifference to moral- 
i giyes the shock of entering a new world where 
all established formuke break down, or are in a chaotic 
state of internecine conflict. When we take up a book 
in which one is to be a contemporary ’^vith the Borgias, 
and to have personal interviews with Machiavelli, , / 
’’we may expect a similar sensation. We, are to be . 
spectators of a state of things in which the elementar)'^ . 
human passions have been let loose, when violence 
and treachery are normal parts of the day^s work, where ‘ ■ 
- BOW intellectual hori^Jons have opened, and yet the 
■did:.. creeds- arc., :and..,ther.a..:...is, .the. strangest . 
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mingling of liigli aspirations and brutal indulgence, 
when the nobler and baser elements of belief arc so 
strangely blended that the mflian is still religious, and 
tbe enlightened reformer fanatically superstitious. If 
anybody derives any vivid impressions of such a world 
from Momola, his eyes must be much keener than mine. 
George Eliot has, it must be noticed, chosen one of 
the two alternatives which are open to the historical 
® novelist. She deals with a private history and the 
’ great public characters, ' and their political proceed- 
ings remain for the most part in the background. 
Savonarola, indeed, has to act in the story as well 
as in the history. Hutton considers the portrait of the 
reformer to be one of George Eliot’s great triumphs, 
and appeals especially to one scene. I am the more 
glad to be able to point to an appreciative and 
genial criticism, as I have to confess my inability to 
accept it. I should have taken the same scene for 
the clearest illustration of faiiiire. The prophet is in 
his cell. He is trying to make up hzs mind to accept 
the test proposed by his enemies. Eepresentatives 
of both parties are to walk through fire, counting upon 
a miraculous intervention; the flames are to burn 
the heretic and spare the orthodox.. Savonarola’s 
enthusiasm, prompts him to run the risk; but when 
lie tries to imagine the scene, the flesh shrinks, he 
begins to suspect that the appeal may bo presumptuous, 
and is well aware at the bottom of his mind that it 
is a trap devised by his enemies. To show Savonarola 
tortured by these conflicting impulses would no doubt 
„ require the highest dramatic genius. 'What we really 
f have is not the concrete man at alb but a long and ^^ery 
I able psychological analysis of his, mental state. A 
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bit of it gets into inverted comiiuis to pass for a soli- 
- loquy ; but instead of seeing and hearing Savonarola, 

I we are really listening through several pages to .a ' 
] highly intelligent lecture upon an interesting specimen. 
The style becomes cumbrous and llaggiiig. I venture 
to quote a long sentence as a specimen of George Eliot 
at her worst. The acceptance of the ordeal is inevit- 
able': “Not that Savonarola had uttered and written 
a falsity when he declared his belief in a future super- ^ 
natural attestation of his -work ; but his mind was so 
constituted that vdiile it was easy for him to believe 
in a miracle wdneh, being distant and undefined, was 
screened behind the strong reasons he saw for its 
occurrence, and yet easier for him to have a belief in 
inward miracles such as his own prophetic inspiration 
and divinely-wrought intuitions, it was at the same 
time insurmountably difficult to Mm to believe in the 
probability of a miracle wliicli, like this of being carried 
unhurt tlirougli the lire, pressed in all its details on his 
imagination and involved a demand not only for belief 
but for exceptional action.’' Savonarola’s mind was 
surely, in this respect, constituted like most people’s ; 
we all think that we can bear the dentist’s forceps till 
we get into his armchair ; but this almost Germanic 
concatenation of clauses not only puts such obvious 
truths languidly, but keeps Savonarola himself at a 
w distance. We are not listening to a Hamlet, but to a 
judicious critic analysing the state of mind which 
f prompts “to be or not to be,” The same languor 
1 affects all the historical framework of the story. We 
come upon many scenes which seem to demand a 
forcible presentation : the entry of the French into 
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tragicomedy of tlic ordeal ; but when we want to see 
the crow’d and bustle and the play of popular ftui and 
passion, w'e get careful naiTative ; and as half of it, — • 
we do not know which half, — is obviously only fiction, 
we think that we might as w^ell have been reading 
Guicciardini or Professor Villari, The story of the 
political intrigues is necessary to determine the fate 
of the characters; but it is as dull as any of the 
ordinary history books, Machiavelli talks, but he 
talks like a book, and does not manage one really good 
bit of Mephistophelian cynicism. The great jnen of ; 
Florence seem to be as prosy when they are feasting 
as when they are playing practical jokes. One of them ^ 
receives credit for short and pithy” speech to which 
the “formal dignity ” of his interlocutor is an amusing 
contrast. This short and pithy gentleman manages to 
take a page to say that he takes the Savonarola party 
to be composed of psalm-singing humbugs, not to be 
trusted by men of sense. 

If my irreverence reveals a real defect in xny author 
instead of myself, I think that the defect is explicable. 
George Eliot, I have suggested, was a woman ; a woman, 
too, of rather delicate health, exhausted by hard work ; 
and, moreover, a woman who, in spite of her philosophy, 
was eminently r-sopeclabie, and bi'oiight up in a quiet 
middle-class atmosphere. “ To bring in a lion among 
ladies is a most dreadful thing,” we know, “ and there 
is not a more fearful wildfowl than your lion living.” 
Benvenuto Cellini would certainly have been “ a fearful 
wildfowl ” in St. John^s Wood ; and though by dint of 
conscientious reading George Eliot knew a great deal 
about the ruffian geniuses of the Renaissance, she 
could not throw herself into any real sympathy with 
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them. Such a, feat required the audacity of a Victor 
Hugo audj perhaps, the indifference to propriety of a 
modern realist. The criticism would be summed up 
by calling the book academic meaning, I take it, 
suggests the professor’s chair ; and implies the 
belief that a careful study of authorities, and scrupu- 
lous attention to esthetic canons, will be a siiflicient 
outfit for a journey into the regions of romance. 
C4oorge Eliot was not blind to such considerations ; and 
George Lewes, in his capacity of critic, could put them 
yery keenly in writing of other people. His enthusi- 
astic admiration for George Eliot perhaps obscured to 
him what he would have been the first to see else- 
where;’ and, anyhow, he encouraged her tendencies to 
a questionable direction of her genius. 

Vet 1 do not deny that there was much to be said 
for the judgment of the contemporary critics who held 
would be one of .the , permanent masterpieces 
of. English Jiterature. Before I can adjust rny own 
impressions to theirs, I must bo allowed to remove 
from my mind any lingering impression that Eomola 
and Tito Ih^ed at Florence in the fifteenth century. 
They were only masquerading there, and getting the 
necessary properties” from the history-shops at 
which such things are provided for the diligent 
student Eomola was, I take it, a cotisiii of Maggie 
Tulliver^ though of loftier character, and provided with 

through which she had to pass ims not due to 
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tested by different issues. There are still Machiavel- 
lianSj I believe, in politics, and Epicureans in art and 
morals, and the tender soul still finds something of the 
charm in the Catholic ideal of life which appealed to 
Romola through Savonarola. If, therefore, we venture 
to drop the history, or to consider it as a m.ere con- 
ventional background, wc can still be interested in the 
real subject of the book, the ordeal through which 
^ Eomola has to pass, and the tragedy of a high fenunine 
nature exposed to such doubts and conflicting impulses 
as may still present themselves in difleront shapes. I 
could wish, indeed, that there were a good deal less 
history, or that it had been handled with more audacity. 
But f or all that, Eomola and her immediate surroundings 
make a very impressive group, which may affect us like ? 
some masterpiece in which a painter has made use of f 
conventional and unreal accessories. The central idea, ^ 
or, if we choose to say so, the./,*mQraE' of the book, 
is clearly indicated. The pressing problem for Eomola, 
we are told, when she comes mider the influence of' 
Savonarola, is not to settle questions of controversy, 
but keep alive that flame of unselfish emotion byi 
which a life of sadness might 'well be a life of active 
love.^^ She is so moved by the grand energies ’’ of ■ 
the prophet’s nature that she can listen patiently OTeir: 
to his prophecies. She is profoundly impressed in the 
scene in which he comes nearest to being a living 
person ; and tells her that to, run away from her husband 
is really to be self-willed and moved by selfish purposes. 
She is to •'‘'make her marriage-sorrows an offering’’ 
and to live for Florence, where she has been placed by 
God, who addresses her through her teacher. Tim 
light abandonment of ties because they have ceased 
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to be pleasant is the uprooting of social and personal 
yirtue/’ Her marriage lias ceased to be for her the 
mystic union which is its own guarantee of indis- 
solubleness ” ; and there is no compensation for the 
w^oman who feels that the chief relation of her life has 
been no more than a mistake,” vShe has lost her crown. 
The deepest secret of human blessedness has half 
whispered itself her and then for ever passed 

away.” She accepts the position till presently evcn^ 
Sawonarola ceases to command her confidence. She 
finds that he can hoodwink his conscience for the 
benefit of his sect. “'No ono who has erer known 
what it is to lose faith in a fellow-man whom he has 
profoundly lored and reverenced wdll lightly say that 
the shock can leave the faith in an Inyisible Goodness 
unshaken.” Romola despairs of finding any consistent 
duty* “ What force was there to create for her that sup- 
remely hallowed motive which men call duty, but which 
can have no inward constraining existence save through 
some form of constraining love ? ” The solutioiij so 
far as there is one, comes in a form which one cannot 
altogether admire. Poor liomokj in her despair, gets 
into a miscellaneous bc>at lying ashore ; and the boat 
drifts away in a manner rarely practised by boats in 
real life, and spontaneously lands her in a place 
where everybody is dying of the plague, and she can 
therefore ^ make herself useful to her fellow-creatures. 
She clearly ought to have, been drowned, like Maggie, 
and we feel that Providence is made to interfere rather 

rather too clearly that she has been prematurely im- 
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endeavouring to find some worthy conciliation, presents 
an admirable theme, and often enables George EMot 
to show her highest powers of delineation. Readers 
in general cannot feel quite so warmly to Eomola as 
to the childish Maggie ; she is a little too hard and 
statuesque, and drops her husband rather too coolly 
and decisively as soon as she finds out that he is 
capable of disregarding her sentiments. Still she is 
of the few figures who occupy a permanent and 
peculiar niche in the great gallery of fiction ; and if 
she is a trifle chilly and over-dignified, one must admit 
that she is not the less lifelike. She is, moreover, the 
only one — to my feeling — of George Eliotts women 
whose marriage has not something annoying. She 
marries a thorough scoundrel, it is true, but the mis- 
conception to which she falls a victim is one which we 
feel to be thoroughly natural under the circumstances. 

Her husband, Tito, is frequently mentioned as one of 
George Eliot’s greatest triumphs. The cause of her 
success is, as I take it, that Tito is thoroughly and 
to his fingers’ ends a woman. I do not intend to 
condemn the conception, for undoubt edl}^ there are 
men whose characters are essentially feminine. Tito 
is of the material of which the Delilahs are made, the 
treacherous, caressing, sensuous creatures who involve 
feongmenin their moshesTs Tito fasciim^ rather 

masculine Romola. In several of her novels George Eliot 
contrasts the higher feminine nature with this lower 
type. Dinah Morris is relieved against the kitten- ^ 
like^’ Hetty ; Maggie against Lucy Deane ; and Dorothea 
against Celia Brooke; and in Homoh itself v/e have 
Tessa, who, indeed, is so much of a kitten that she | 
approaches very nearly to be an idiot. Tito is the 
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kitten, or rather the panther-cub, gro-vrn to full size, 
and sho'<;\hng all the grace and malignity of his kind. 
He has the feminine nervousness, and trembles like a 
maid at sight of spear and shielck” When he catches 
sight of an enemy with a dagger, his face at once 
commends itself to a painter for the exhibition of the 
passion of fear. He is not cruel out of mere badness, 
but from eife-mluacy ; he dislikes the sight of suffering, 
and would rather not inflict it where he must be tV 
witness of it; but he can suppress the sympathy 
instead of the suffering, and does not mind how much 
his victims suffer so long as they are out of his sight. 
He has native repxignanco to sights of death. ami , 
pain,^’ and would rather get rid of an enemy by exiling 
him” than by putting him to death. But when the 
sentence i$ passed, he is comforted by reflecting 
upon the security which will come to him when the 
enemy’s head is well off his shoiilders. He is so 
thoroughly feminine that we have to be x'cminded 
that he could on occasion show ‘‘a masculine effec- 
tiveness of intellect and purpose.” When he is 
fairly driven into a corner, that is, he can show his 
daws and act, for once, like a man. But his general 
position among his more violent associates is like 
that of a beautiful and treacherous woman who makos 
delicate caressing and ingenious equivocation do the 
work of the rougher and more downright masculine 
methods. He is most admirably adapted to impose 
upon his high-minded wife, w-ho has the reluctance 
to admit stispicion which marks no]>le and simple 
,^charaoters,‘ but is also apt, UTifortunately, to, imply 
^ a": (iefjcisucy of common sense, ^.ifagedy , which 
follows for Romola is inevitable, and is developed 
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with George Eliot’s full power. If we can put i 
aside the historical paraphernalia, forget the dates ^ 
and the historical Savonarola and Machiavalli, there 
remains a singularlj powerful^ ^representation of 
interesting, spiritu^^ of the ordeal throiighV 

which a lofty nature lias to pass when brought into 4 
collision with characters of baser composition ; thrown; t 
into despair by the successive collapses of each of the ; '^ 
njsupports to which it clings ; and finding some solution ^ 
in spite of its bewilderment amidst conflicting gospels, 
in each of which truth and falsehood are strangely 
mixed. There is hardly any novel, except the Mill on 
the FlosSf in which the stages in the .inner. life of a 
thoughtful and tender nature are set forth 'with so 
much tenderness and sympathy. If Eomola is far less 
attractive than ’Miiggie, her story is more consistently 
developed to the end. She may remind us of another 
heroine who once set everybody weeping — although, 
the histories of the two are in most respects diametri- ... 
callv conti-asted. Clarissa Harlowe had very diiTexent ' 
troubles to undergo ; she was too well instinicted in 
the doctrines of the Church of England to be bothered 
by any religious doubts; and the respectable society^, 
in which she was brought up had no afiinity to the 
Eenaissance. Thty similarity is chiefly confined to the ‘ 
fact that bptb..,stoBea Wve'ui’ a unity , of ' 

interest, dependent upon a model young woman as 
the central figure, but there is one other resemblance : 

^ Clarissa's Bibles, like Eomola's, raise the question 
I whether the moral conventions of the society In which • 
Ishe lives have a sanctity which should forbid the 
^individual woman’ ever to defy them on behalf of 
;■ her own happiness. ■ It is curious that upon that 
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point George Eliot seems on the whole to agree with 
Richardson. Romola is perplexed by the thought that 
the ^‘law is sacred,” but that rebellion may be sacred 
too.” There are moments in life when the soul - must 
dare to act on its own ^‘warrant,” though the punish- 
ment inay be incurred if the warrant has been false. 
Clarissa incurs all her troubles by running away from 
home, and Romola by her revolt against her husband ; 
and though Romola finally escapes with her life, slier 
has to suffer a heavy penalty. It is only, however, 
upon the general point that I mean to insist. Hardly 
any heroine since Clarissa has been so effective a centre 
of interest as Romola; and if I regret that she was 
moved out of her own century and surrounded by a 
mass of irrelevant matter of antiquarian or sub-historieal 
interest, I mil not presume to quarrel with people 
who do not admit the incongruity* 


CHAPTEE X. 


FELIX HOLT. 

\ ‘ \ ■ ' . ' ' 

George Eliot had first become known as a writer (by 
^^Amos Barton”) in January 1857. When the conclud- 
ing part of Bomola appeared within six years, she had 
reached the first rank among her contemporaries. She 
had published within that time five novels of the highest 
excellence, and it is at least doubtful whether she was 
ever again to reach an equally high mark. The effort 
had been very great, and for the next two years she 
seems to have allowed her mind to lie fallow. Then 
she took up a new book, of which I shall have to speak 
presently, although nothing was published until 18G6. 
In November 1863 the Leweses settled at the Priory, 
21 North Bank, EegenPs Park. This house came to 
he especially associated with her memory. She 
did not go out into society; but many people were 
attracted by the fame of the great authoress, and 
found admission to her house. Gradually she came 
to hold a Sunday afternoon reception, frequented by 
worshippers of genius and by a large circle of friends, 
of whom only the more intimate had the privilege of 
seeing her upon other days. It is needless to say that 
at meetings of that kind — in England at least, for we 
are told that in France things are better — there is 
often a painful sense of awkwardness. The shyness 
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generated by the desire to prove that your homage is 
genuinej and that you are so brilliant a person that 
it is also worth having, gives one of those painful 
sensations which is not least SLiuong the minor miseries 
of life. It may, I think, be said that the evil was 
reduced to a minimum on those occasions at the 
Priory. George Lewes, in the first place, was un- 
quenchable. He was always full of anecdote and 
vivacious repartee ; and while more serious interviev^s#- 
? were taking place at the centre of the circle, there 
would be a little knot on the periphery which was a 
J focus of laughter and good-humoured fun* It was a 
rather awful moment for the neojphyte when he was • 
presented to the quiet and dignified lady seated in 
her armchair, to stammer out the appropriate remarks 
which sometimes failed to present themselves before 
he had to make room for a new coiner; andif the 
company was numerous, any general conversation was 
impossible. George Eliot’s gentle voice was not cal- 
culated, if she had desired such a result, to hold the 
attention of a roomful of receptive admirers. But if 
rainy •weather had limited the audience, and the tenta- 
tive sparks of conversation had been fanned into life, 
she could be as charming as any admirer could desire. 
Her personal appearance ^ras intellectiially attractive, 

charm. She looked fragile, 
overweighted perhaps by thouglit, and 'tvifJi "traces 
of the depression of which she m often complains in 
her letters. Her abundant hair, auburn-brown, in 
later , years streaked with grey, wiu covered by a kind 
of lace mantilla. She could not be called beautifuL- 
She was said to be like, Saypnarola, of whose face she 
'remarks:. was strong-featured, and oived all its 
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refinement to habits of mind and rigid discipline of 
the body,” His gaze impressed Eomola because it 
was one “in 'which simple human fellowship expressed 
itself as a strongly-felt bond.” That at least might be 
applied to George Eliot, Her features were strongly- 
marked, with a rather large mouth and jaiv ; her eyes 
a groy-hlue, with very variable expression ; her hands 
were finely formed ; her voice low and very musical— 
r contralto,” it is said, in singing; and the whole ap- 
pearance expressive of a singular combination of power 
■^vith intense sensibility. The best likeness is that by, 
her friend Sir Frederick Burton, now in the Kationai 
Portrait Gallery^ If her talk might be at times a 
little too solemn for the frivolous, she could brighten 
into genuine playfulness, and, on occasion, into flashes ' 
of hearty , scorn , directed against the unlucky cynic,- 
If the incense offered was not ahvays of the finest 
quality, there was no want either of dignity or gentle- 
ness in the recipient. And nobody could watch Lewes 
on such occasions without being struck by the cordial 
and generous devotion of a man not too much given 
to an excess of veneration. Her belief in him was 
equally visible in her manner and every allusion to 
his work 

It is perhaps not altogether healthy for any human 
being to live in an atmosphere from which evexy un- 
pleasaxit draught of chilliug or bracing influence h 
so carefully excluded. Lowes performed the part of 
the censor who carefully prevents an autocrat from 
seeing that his flatterers arc not the mouthpiece, of 
the whole human i*ace. “It is my rule,” said George ’ 
Eliot, “very strictly observed, not to read the criti- 
cisms on my 'writings. For years I have found this ; 
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absfcinence uece.ssary to preserve me from that dis- 
[ eouragement as an artist which ill-judged praise uo 
I less than ill-judged blame tends to produce in me. 

\ For far worse than any verdict as to the proportion 
I of good and evil in our work is the painful impression 
that we exist for a public which has no discernment 
of good and evil^' She spoke with a contempt for 
I the average qualit}^ of contemporary criticism which 
i the critics wdiom we now call contemporary beIon«^ 
to a different generation — I might perhaps venture to 
approve. But it might be an interesting question for 
an essayist whether this rule of mental hygiene be 
really sound. Since the days when Pope writhed 
under the insults of CTrub Streetj sensitive authors 
have called upon gods and men to pity and avenge 
them. Their moanings seem to be rather unmanly. 
Which is the proper comment upon the supposed 
slaughter of Keats: Shelley^s denunciation of the 
and murderous vijicr*’ who could crown 

“Lifers early eup v/ith such a draught of woe ” : 

or Byron^s comment — 

strange the mind, that \’firy fiery particle. 

Should let itself be sniffled out by an article ? 

I fancy that in these days, when authors subscribe to 
agencies for newspaper euttiiigs, the general verdict 
w’-ould bo in favour of Byron. It v-ould be regai'deci, 
that is, as a contemptible weakness to bo thrown of 
one% balance by a scathing '' I'eview. Yet, it may 
be asked, if one really despises, is one bound to read i 
It is unpleasant to bo insulted even by a fool, and 
why expose oneself to a pain which can have no 
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good results ? Such, abnormally sensitiye poets as 
Tennyson and Eossetti suffered cruelly from harsh 
criticism, and it is not clear that they gained anything 
from reading it. Would they not have done better 
if they could have adopted Gepi^e_Eliot's methods 
After all, what does a real genius ever learn from a 
critic ? There is, it seems to me, only one good piece | 
of advice which a critic can gi^^'o to an author, namely, i;| 
jiliat the author, should dare to be himself. When hei| 
proceeds to tell the author what the self really is, 
he is generally mistaken, and is speaking upon a topic 
upon which he is presumably worse informed than 
the person to whom he speaks. C4eorge Eliot worked 
upon her own theories, right or wrong; and con- 
sidering the constant diffidence and depression from 
which she suffered, it is likely enough that a study of 
the critics would only have discouraged her without 
at all directing her into a better path. Against this, 
it may perhaps be urged that George Eliot’s talent 
scarcely included the rare gift of a just appreciation | 
of box,.,..Q>yu,Jimitatio,ns. It is often, and, no doubt, 
justly said, that one of Jane Austen's especial merits 
is that she never let herself be distracted from the 
sphere in which she showed unsurpassed felicity. 
When she was requested to write a romance to illus- 
trate the history of the august house of Coburg,” 
she judiciously declined, and indeed refrained from 
less palpably absurd divagations. Now George Eliot, 
as I shall presently have to remark, showed %vhat 
most people have thought to be — if not so great a mis- 
conception, still— a. conspicuously erroneous estimate | 
of, her owm special peculiarities. Perhaps, though she 
closed her ears to deaf and murderous vipers,” sho 
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listened with too muoli com|)lacency to adoring and 
"genial” critics who collected her "wise, witty, and 


tender sayings,” and took her for a great poet 
and philosopher as well as for a first-rate noYelist^ 
I will not afiect to sum up the argument. It is only 
worth remarking that most novelists vdio have given 
effective portraits of human passion have lived in the 
world which they described, and that some cjbarac 
istics of George Eliot^s later work must be connected^ 
with the se.cjudcd, life which circumstances and her 
temperament made congenia). She looked upon out- 
■ certain;, ^ distance' j ; : and ■though 
Lewes’s eager interest in all manner of contemporary 
controversies kept her in touch with the more 
thoughtful minds of the day, she had little oppor- 
tunity for direct familiarity with the manners and 

The year 1865 was marked by two nev' literary 
ventures, in both of which Lewes took some part. 


The Pall Mall Ga.iriie v'as started at the beginning 


of the year, and the first number of the Fortnightly 
Bevieiv^ pi which Lewes ^vas the first editor, came but 
• in^the following Slay. Both attracted many able 
writers, and the adoj)tion of signed articles by the 
review introduced a novel practice in English journal- 


ism. George Eliot contributed a few articles to both, 




and was interested in the attempt to raise the standard 
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hope of making anything satisfactory/^ By the end 
of the year she had written three acts«= On 21st 
February 1865 she describes herself as and very 
miserable; George has taken my drama away from 
— the consequence, obviously, and not the cause 
of her misery. The drama was put aside for some 
time, and bj’^ the end of March she had begun her next 
norel, Felix ^HoU^ It was finished in a little more than 
% year. Smith, it seems, declined to give ^5000 for 
it — the sum presumably fixed by Lewes ; but Black- 
wood accepted the terms, and she now returned to 
hinr for the rest of her life, though without any breach 
of friendship with Smith, The novel ivas . writ(;ea amid 
the tisual fits of depression, and with the same elaborate 
care as its predecessors. “I finished writing,'’ she 
says, after days and nights of throbbing and palpita- 
I tion — chiefly, I suppose, from a nervous excitement 
I which I was not strong enough to support well” She 
had been painstaking in niqre ways, than one. She 
went thfdugli the Times of 1832-3 at the British 
Museum in order to correct .her childish memories 
of the period. She is in a horrible fidget” about 
qertain assumptions in the story. She wants especi- 
ally to haVe'kn aiiswer io two questions : first, whether 
after the Treaty of Amiens ^‘the seizure and imprison- 
ment of civilians was exceptional, and wliether it was 
continued throughout the war ” ; and secondly, whether 
in 1833 a person sentenced to transportation without 
hard labour might be set at large on his arrival in the 
colony. The story again involved some complex legal 
relations. She began, it seems, by reading Sugden, 
'^'btit'ifappily relieved herself from the need of getting 
up the law" of real property by committing the 
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listened with too much complacency to adoring and 
®*geniar' critics who collected her wise, witty, and 
tender sayings/' and took her for a great poet 
and philosopher as well as for a first-rate novelist,. 
I will not affect to sum np tho argument It is only 
worth I'emax'king that most novelists who have given 
cffecti’^'e portraits of human passion ha^-e lived in the 
world, which they described, and that some character- 
istics of (reor/ye Eliot's later work must be connected^ 
I with the socljidetl life circumstances and her 

I temperament made congenial. She looked upon out- 
^ side'^affairs ’ from _a ' certain distance ; and though 
I Lewes’s eager interest in all manner of contemporary 
i'l. controversies kept lier in touch with the more 
I thoughtful minds of the day, she had little oppor- 

I tunity for direct familiarity with the manners and 

The year 1865 was marked by two new literary 

ventures, in both of which Lewes took some part. 

The Pall Mali Garjitc viis started at the beginning 
of the year, and the first number of the Forimghthj 
Reinew^ ot which Lewes was tho first editor, caine out 
''"'in' the following May. Both attracted many able 
wTiters, and the adopr.ioi]i of signed articles by the 
review introduced a novel practice in English journal- 
ism. G-eorgo Eliot contributed a few articles to botli, 
and interested in the attempt to raise the standard 
of periodical writing*. She -was only distoeied, how- 

Seri0Uji/lVori<.C ® 
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hope of making anjtliing satisfactory.” By the end 
of the year she had written three acts. On 2l3t 
February 1866 she describes herself as “ill and very 
miserable: George has taken my drama away from 
me”— the consequence, obviously, and not the cause 
of her misery. The drama was put aside for some 
time, and by the end of March she had begun her next 
novel, Fehx Eolt, It was finished in a little more than 
% year. Smith, it seems, declined to give ^£5000 for 
ii-the sum presumably fixed by Lewes; but Black- 
wood accepted the terms, and she now returned to 
him for the rest of her life, though without any breach 
of friendship with Smith. The novel was.written^amid 
the usual fits of depression, and with the same elaborate 
care as its predecessors. “I finished writing,” she 
^ says, “after days and nights of throbbing and pdpita- 
I ^efiy, I suppose, from a nervous e.xcif,eimmt 

I w uefa I was not strong enough to support well.” ,Slm 
lad been painstaking in more ways than one. 8he 
TCnt through the Times of 1832-3 at the British 
Museum m order to ^correct her childish memories 
of the period, bhe is in “a, horrible fidget” about 

She wmils especi- '' 

a y to have an answer to two questions : first, whether 

ment o^ ‘ “the seizure and impri.son- 

ment of cmhans was exceptional, and whelber it w:is 
continued throughout the war and secondly, w hether 
in 183. a person sentoueed to transportation without 

y. The story again involved some complf.'c le.^al 

happily relieved herself from the need of geti ’ 

, 2- of real- property by cannmt£ ^ 
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problem to Mr. Frederic Harrison. The riglit to an 
estate must be suddenly transferred to a young 
woman ; but the ordinary novelist^s device of a dis- 
covery that her birth was legitimate is not applicable. 
The change must be effected by the death of somebody 
who has himself no interest in the matter ; and both 
the actual possessor and the person to whom the right 
passes must be left in ignorance that the title to the 
estate will be affected I)}’- the death. How this 
1)roiight about may be discovered from the story itself. 
]\Ir. Harrison^s law is said, as we can well believe, to 
be perfectly correct. Probably the average reader 
will be quite content to take it as correct without 
consulting Sugden. Meanwhile, he is rather bored 
by the fear that unless lie clearly imderstaiids both 
the law and the facts, he will lose something essential 
to the point of the story. When one reads Wilkie 
Collins or CTaboriaii, one is content to have a secret 
carefully hidden, and bits of apparent irrelevance 
introduced, because the chief pleasure is to consist in 
guessing at the connection and admiring the ingenuity 
with which the fragments of the pu 2 ?;fJe are to be 
.pieced together at the end. But in a work of such 

K :ious intention as Felui EoU^ the ji)yst..ery is felt to 
Jeasing, and we should be more really Interested if we 
^hh;ta1sendnto:hhe^author-s:coBlidhn^^^ 

■:^:be:;';hbove.l;lhe':^^ 

^;|!i%ld>-f^Bhlbned;deyfcev;;v v'Ki' ' 

This worrying _perplexi ty which runs through the 
whole partly explains the inferioxnty of Felix ihU to 
its 'predecessor^ But another change is more inv 
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Eenaissance to the English midlands during the 
Reforin Bill agitation, and for that we may be thank- 
ful But George Eliot is no longer drawing upoxi the 
old memories of Griff, She turns to account an election 
riot which, we are told,, she had seen in her schooldays 
at Nuneaton ; but she is thinking mainly of the 
Coventry time, Mrs. Poyser and her dairy liave 
ranisiied, and with them the old-world charm. We 
# have no^jpj?ge?lthe,i>eculiar glamour which invarsted 
the former stories ; the sense of looking at the little 
world througli the harmonising atmosphere of childish 
memories and ajfectiuns ; or of becoming fur the nonce 
denizens of a social order, narrow eiiongh in its 
interests, but yet wholesome, kindly, and contented. 
We have some of the old-fashioned country gentry 
and parsons wlio fill the subordinate puns satisfac- 
torily enough ; but the principal interest is to be in 
c; the county “town of Treby Magna, just waking to the 

•' and with little enough that was nunautic ubout its 
. lawyers, tradesmen, or manufacturers. Canals and 
coal-mines and a saline spring are beginning to rouse 
it from its ‘Gdd-fashioned, grazing, brewing, wool- 
packing, cheese-loading life ; and the^, change only 
seems Jo reveal thoroughly prosaic, not to say vulgar 
and stupefying characteristics. There is no s\iggestiuu 
of any lingering fondness for an order uhieh is 
iially mean as well as obsolete. Naturally, therefore, 
we are expected to sympathise with Felix Holt the 
Radical, who is trying to stir up this stagnant put»l 
George Eliot, in fact, is now ovcupicil \uth the 
problem which is already suggested b}" her praviou.'- 
;;:::-VTOi|l£Sr:;::;;';iShe:::.ha«J:;strong;::;edh^ 
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a disHke for violent and onesided reforms. Hitherto 
she had emphasised her sjnipath}^ for the higher 
purposes and aspirations which were hidden under the 
commonplace and even superstitious modes of life and 
thought. But, after all, she is also fullj convinced that 
intellectual progress and a larger culture are essential 
and important j and her tenderness for the past must 
not 1)0 allowed to sanction rcact-ionaiy tendencies. 
Homola has already been troubled by the problem in r 
one phase, and it is now to be presented to us in 
various sbaj^cs. Young men or. women, troubled 
with active intellects, have to rouse from their com- 
fortable slumbers and to provide tliomselves with an 
ideals they will become missionaries of anew creed, 
and have the usual difficulties of the position. If 
they quarrel with the past too contemptuously, they 
may become mere visionary fanatics; and if too much 
inclined to compromise, tliey may saerihee their aspira- 
tions and yield to the benumbing influence of 
respectability. The ordinary novelist is content with 
telling us how a young couple contrive to come to- 
gether without l)othering themselves at all about the 
Univarse or their relation the general progress of 
.humanity,;',' . ;George ■■■ Eliotj ■'.■thouglr' ;heit:;iiiterqsts;^;in'"^ 
philosophical questions may ba a little tm intrusive, 
:payJ;StiP"; deserve ''graMtude;, ibr- 
:Mbiifhj;;aip:|hpy^|hg'uS''tha'.late;bl^ 

:/an 
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memories of that period by reading the* oki m w-- 
papers, and had been surprised by the (4 ifca 

language about -bloated phiralist-? and so t'Ci.b. 
We should imtrirally hare^c the elotiBescc 

of yelix Holt would have rctieetedihe saiue s-i'niirnrui. 
He is a working man, and had managed l?e a stir iinu 
at Glasgow, where there was pleiiiy of good liory 
radicalism; and, in fact, lie starts with a iicariy tfu. 

, tempt for the upper classes, and thinks a IVhfg no 
better than a Tory in disguise. Siuli a tuun tiitgiu 
swear by Cohbett or by Owen, asjd iv.jtild pmliEtbly 
take his religious views from PaineV Jtjf <■;?' AVj, . 
He would he of the stuff of which the t'liaitlsts wese 
soon to be made ; would Iwliere that the inilhuudma 
was to be introduced by tfie feinous sis prtiiPa ; arai 
would certainly favour the abolitioii of the HioHardiy 
and the House of Jiords and the coidisciition of Oiatr.'h 
property. George Eliot might have showii «;! hotv 
such doctrines were a natural, though it luiglu be, a 
too precipitate outcome of really phihintiir.ijnc and 
generous feelings in a man of the d.ay. Kbcuiuicr 
Elliott, the “Tyremua” of the Attri-Goni Law limve. 
ment, and Thomas Cooper, the Ch.-iriist pw;i, wme 
men in Felix Holt’-s positioti, who shared iii*i vcLc 
menco and came to be aliouaied fruiu the vi.-lcns 
section of their allies. Felix Holt, i 
be model yomig nmn, and therefore hr kutu th«i 
first the errors of eoiiiemponiry Whi^^n a 

self-styled radical orafcfir adtlrcsses 4 piihlir inert 
and demands uaivarsal surlVage;^ tmd liu;* oihrr poiou ' 
of the Charter^ Felix apimak to mmn. id • 

%ffrsg’c^aud tha^restj ha lolls the am 

IH-IIIlt ’COjmi ■ t 
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passions. No scheme will do good, therefore, unless 
t the power behind it takes a right direction. The 
; ‘Lsteam that is to work the engines ” is public, ophiipn, 
;'that is, ^^the ruling belief in society "about what is 
right and what is wrong, what is honourable and what 
is shameful.” Nothing, therefore, is to be expected 
from a party which sanctions bribery and corruption. 
When Felix makes a personal application of this lofty 
doctrine by pointing out that tlic agent of his owni 
party is an embodiment of corruption, he naturally 
produces loud cheers ; but the doctrine itself, however 
philosophical, would hardly have pleased his audience. 
Soon after the appearance of the nova! George 
Eliot published in Blachioootl An Address to Working- 
Men, by Felix Holt,” which enforces the same moral. 

. It may be, as I believe myself, that her principle 
is a very sound one. Still one perceives that it is a 
principle which will be much more easily accepted 
by readers of BlachcoaiVs Magaiine tlian by tlie 
^‘working man” to whom it is ostensibly addressed. 
He will only see that it is a highly convenient argu- 
ment for putting off all reform. With that, however, 

■ /The^^ect.;^ ■■ ■ 

take the sting out of the hero. He is too reasonable 

shows it by extreme rudeness io Esther, whom he 
■:SUSpbcts-^;of ^;'inedadyism. : :r,EBtherjybmBg' ''an' : ^ 
:|^bung:::wbmini^ comes 'to ;see ;that;he is ^rightj; ■aiid; ■■even v;".'; 
|hat-.therb''is^;'ebmething cpmpliinei^ , . 

:J{pira|aihstdmy'':;::;.'I^ehpuld;Eave'iiked^^ 
:;;||d::..Men:"..ex|spei^ed; to 'r 
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No doubtj Felix is an honourable man, for he refuses 
to live upon a quack medicine or to look leniently at 
bribery when it is on his own side. But there is a 
painful excess of sound judgment about him. He gets 
into prison, not for leading a mob, but for trying to 
divert them from plunder by actions which are mis- 
understood. He is very inferior to Alton Locke, who 
gets into prison for a similar performance. The im- 
^ petiiosity and vehemence only comes out in his rude- 
ness to Esther and plain speaking to her adopted father ; 
and in trying to make him an ideal of wisdom, 
George Eliot only succeeds in making him unlit for 
his part. 

If, therefore, we are to accept the indication given 
by the title, and suppose that Felix Holt is to be the 
focus of interest, the novel, I think, fails of its effect. 
We no more see the rough, thorough-going radical, 
stung to fury by pauperism and the slavery of children 
in factories, and sharing the 5;eal and the illusions of 
Jacobins, than we saw the true spirit of the Eenai^sanee 
in Ramola, Mr. Felix Holt would have been quite in his 
place at Toynbee Hall ; but is much top cold-blooded for 
the time when revolution and confiscation were really 
in the air. Perhaps this indicates the want of mascu-f/| 
line fibre in George Eliot and the deficient sympathy 
with rough popular passions which makes us feel that , j 
he represents the afterthought of the judicious socio- 1 1 
legist and not the man of flesh and blood who was the / 
product of the actual conditions. Anyhow, the novel 
appears to be regarded as her least, interesting. There 
are undoubtedly many <; harming scenes. One would 
be disposed to think that Ihifus Lyon, the old dis- 
senting miiuster, was more of a eoatem-pomry of,;. 
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Baxter thau could have been possible at the time ; but 
one cannot say confidently what survivals of the type 
there may have been at Coventry, and his simplicity 
and pedantry and pov/er of emphasising the highest 
elements in the creed of his sect show the art of a 
skilled humorist. Esther, too, with her naive apprecia- 
tion of the charms of a luxurious life, is too good for 
Felix. But the really strongest part of the novel is 
old Mrs. Transonic, brooding over her sorrows, and 
dweUihg remorsefully upon her error in the past. 

If she had only been more haggard and less majestic, 
those who had glimpses of her outward life might 
have said that she a griping harridan with a 
tongue like a raisor. No one said exactly that; but 
they never said anything like the full truth about her, 
or divined vihat was hidden under her outward life — 
a woman^s keen sensibility and dread, which lay 
soreoned behind all her petty habits and narrow 
notions as some quivering thing ^vdth eyes and throb- 
bing /leart may lie crouching behind withered rubbish. 
The sensibility and dread had palpitated all the faster 
in the prospect of her .son^s return; and now that she 
had eeen Mm, she said to herself in her bitter way, 

* It is a lucky cub that escapes skinning. ITie be.st 
happiness I shall ever know will be to escape the worst 

EMot//:'shdws vivid ''ansiglit: 'dnt o^' 

I fehs, interests me so much that I should have liked to 
kiiow/a little more about that early intrigue which lias 
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to insult her. I could willingly hare spared, in order 
to make room for a little more of the family scandal, 
some of the elaborate legal complications, and of 
Mr. Felix Holt’s clumsy performances as a prophet 
of social reform. 




CHArTEr. XL 


THi: SPANISH GYPSY. 

Fpiix HoiTi as we brave seen, had been taken up at a 
time when she was in despair of finishing a drama^ 
which Lewes for once did iiot altogether approve. 
She had written three or four acts, and on reading the 
old work again found it im|)ossible to abandon it/' 
The comieptions moved her deeply, and hud never 
been wrought out before.” Still it required entire 
recasting. Some of her %dews at the time are given 
in an interesting letter to Sir, Frederic Harrison 
(15th August 1860). He had, it seems, propo>s‘ed some 
theme for her consideration. That/' she says, “is a 
tremendously difiieult problem which you have laid 
before me ; and I think you see its ditficiilties, though 
they can hardly press on you as they do on me, who 
have gone througli again and again the severe effijrt of 
trying to make certain ideas thoroughly incarnate, as 
if they had revealed themselves to me just in the flesh, 
in ;ih 0 ''spiHt/, . : thiiik::msthetie'tea 
highest of all teaching, because ii deals with life in its 
/:?:|i;|psL;homp|0kity^ 'b0;;--puiraly^-: 

g/feilitetic^;;i|:iL.htpses';ahy#hei^:Tr0p 
IIjihlgf^ihLihheeQmes^ftKe 

Bhe proceeds to point out the “agonising iabour to an 
Engliah-fed' iipagination to make out a sufficiently real 
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background for the desired picture — to get breathing 
individuai forms and group them in the needful reJa- 
tioriSj so that the presentation udll lay hold on the 
emotions as human experience — will, as you say, 

‘ flash ’ conviction on the world by means of aroused 
sympathy,’’ She recalls the '^unspeakable pains” 
involved in the preparation of liomola and the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary Italian “idiom.” The problem 
..ft suggested by Mr. Harrison — its precise nature is not 
told— would, she thinks, be one of “ tenfold arduous- 
ness.” The statement shows George Eliot’s perception 
of the real diffiefey. “Ideas” maybe seen “in the 
flesh” or “in the spirit”: that is, I take it, as the 
abstract formula of philosophy or as the concrete 
visions of poetry. The question is whether the writer 
w'lao starts from the abstract can hy industrious study 
so incarnate his ideas that they may be as vivid and 
real as if he had started from the opposite point of 
view. “ Enough ! ” one is induced to say, as Easselas 
says to Imlac, “ thou hast convinced me that no human 
being” (and no philosopher) “can ever be a poet.” 
No deliberate absorption of imagery can ever make I 
up for the direct spontaneous intuition, and a task | 
which involves “agonising labour” is likely enough | 
to result in painful reading. Why undertake it 1 
George Eliot, however, thought differently, and 
attempted to aoliieve this difficult tavsk in the Sjntnish 
Gypsy, She is soon “swimming in Spanish history 
and literature,” and on 15th October 1866 begins the 
recasting. Early in 1867 she visited Spain to get up 
the local colouring, and after many changes the poem 
was at last finished on 29th April 1868, Lewes was 
in an “ unpreccdorited state of delight,” and especially 
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pleased witli the ‘‘variety'' of the work, because he 
had persuaded her to put it aside “ on the ground of 
monotony," The book, though the sale was consider- 
able, roused some hostile critici^ at the time, and 
has not convinced even her warmest admirers that she 
was in her proper place as a poet. She left a note 
upon its history which is interesting, as giving her owui 
defence against the obvious reasons for dissatisfaction, 
and as illustrating her general j)osition. The subject, .^ 
it seems, ^^vas originally suggested b}' a picture of the 
, Annunciation, ascribed to Titian in the Scuola di san 
,'Eocco at Venice. It embodied, she thought, a “great 
dramatic niotivc," A maiden, “full of young hope," 

^ and about to share in the ordinary lot of %vomanhood, 

I is suddenly made aware that she is to fulhl a great 
• destiny, and to have a terribly different experience. 

she thought, “is a subject grander than that 
of Iphigenia, and it has never been used." She 
then tried to find an appropriate enibodiment, and 
could think of nothing except the moment of Spanish 
history when tlie struggle with the Moors was attain- 
ing its climax. She could not make use of Moors 
:beeause vtlm/; “iaetsr pfVJheirv^lpstory 
::::f:ydd:;':epn§pieuously.,;:.cpposed^:^ 

my catastrophe." Facts have that awkward habit. 
She thought, however (though the point is surely 
doubtful), that this objection did not apply to the 

lilS^dre:;;ahd;;-m0re,:^'pregnantf":;^'f:^ 
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ing our indiyidual needs to the dire necessity of our 
iotj^’ in which, of course, the lives of oiu’* fellow- 
creatures are involved. The great Greek tragedies 
often turn upon such a conflict between the^ inherited 
Nemesis and the individual whom it crushes. Othello 
becomes a ^^most pathetic tragedy ” instead of a simple 
story of jealousy, on account of the hereditary con- 
ditions of OthelWs lot” — a point surely not much 
^considered by Shakespeare. We may grant, how-' 
ever, that a tragedy may thus show the,. individual- 
giving way to the general. It cannot explain why 
the conflict should arise, but it sets forth the pathetic- 
consequences. In the Spanish Gypsy the action repre- 
sents the loving and sympathetic instincts ' which are 
converted into “piety, ie, loving, willing submission 
^ and heroic Promethean effort towards high possi- 
/■bilities.” Certain remarks upon ethical doctrines are 
apparently meant to show that such instincts cannot 
be governed J>y “ rational reflection,” and therefore 
may at once arouse sympathy and lead to terrible 
scrapes. There are, however, two., consolatory 
elements” woven into the very warp of the poem: 
*^(i) The importance of individual deeds; (2) the 
ali-sufflciency of the souFs passions in determining 
sympathetic action.” I mention these elements, as 
George Eliot attaches so much importance to them, 
though I confess that they do not much console me. 
One other remark is noteworthy. It might, she says, 
he “a reasonable ground of objection against the 
• whole structure of the Spahish Gypsy if it were shown 
that the action. is, ^.outrageousIy impossible— -lying out- 
side all that can be congruously conceived of human 
actions. It is 7iot a reasonable ground of objection 
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that they would have, done better to act otherwise, any 
more than it is a reasonable objection against the 
fyhigenia tho^t Agamemnon would have done better not 
to sacrihee his daughter^’ 

It is plain that if the S2Mni8h Q’yjjsy failed to succeed, 
it was not for want of careful consideration of aesthetic 
principles. Moreover, without £ollo\nng this excursion 
into theories, we may, I think, take one result for 
granted. Undoubtedly, the conflict betw'een ‘Hhe in-- 
i dividuaU^ and “the general/' or, say, between the 
duties which a human being owes to his own friends 
' and family, and those which he owes to Ms country or 
his gods, may he an admirable theme for tragedy. 
Fedalma, George Eliot’s heroine, is distracted between 
her love for her destined bridegroom and her sense of 
dxity to the race from which she sprang. Nobody will 
deny that such a struggle presents an interesting and 
worthy theme, Tlie difficulty comes afterwards. Why 
did George Eliot suppose that the 0!ily fitting historical 
embodiment was at “a jiarticular period of Spanish 
histoiy ” ? This seems to involve a singular leap 
in the logic. It is especially noticeable in a writer 
who" has insisted that the highest inotiTCvS may be 
found under commonplace out.sides ; that country 
parsons and farmers may have the “root of the 
matter” in them; and that even the passions which 
inspired the Greek tragedies may be shown at woi'k in 
tlie breast of an eight years’ old girl. “Heredity” has 
been annexed of late years by “realistic” novelists; 
but, in any case, the struggle between loyalty to our 
race or family instincts, and the wider forces of 
_ avolution, might be illustrated from transactions less 
obscure than the struggle in the H|mi« of the fifteenth 
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century. A hopeful young English maiden of the 
nineteenth may be called upon to choose between 
making a respectable marriage and devoting herself to 
some impracticable ideal with tragical, if perhaps also 
comic, results. Why place the heroine among con- 
ditions so hard to imagine 1 

One consequence of George Eliotts choice of this 
romantic setting for her characters is obvious. In 
^romance we have to take leave of common sense. 
That is an easy sacrifice to make on some occasions. 
Children,. even grown-up children, may delight in fair}’' 
tales and the Arabian Nights, though they get into a 
region where the impossible is the order of the day 
and morality ceases to be binding. Poetically-minded 
people can still take some pleasure, I believe, in the 
old romances, and find in Spenser's Faerie Queene not 
only a delightful series of pictures, but poetry informed 
with a lofty spirit of chivalry. But in the Spanish 
&i/psi/ we cannot get so far from downright historical 
fact,' ""Our ethical' 'sentiment is to be seriously in-', 
terested, and conviction is to be flashed’^ upon us by I 
aroused sympathy. Now, to sympathise to any purpose, ^ 
we must understand, 'We must be able to appreciate 
the difficulty, of the position and the severity of the 
ordeal. Here, however, we are terribly at a loss. The 
critical scene of the Spanish G-ypsy is the first interview 
between _Fedalma and Zarca. Pedalma has been 
brought up from her earliest infancy as a Catholic and 
a Spaniard, She has only seen the gypsies as a band 
of prisoners brought through the town in chains. She 
is on the eve of marriage to a typical Spanish noble, 
with whom she is passionately in love. To her enters 
abruptly one of the gypsies. He explains without loss 
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of time that he is her father ; that he is about to be the 
Moses or Mahomet of a gypsy nation in Africa ; and 
orders her to give up her country, her religion, and 
her lover to join him in this hopeful enterprise* She 
is, of course, a good deal put out, and explains some 
obvious objections; but after exchanging some para- 
graphs of blank verse, she walks off with her parent, 
leaving a short note to inform her lover that she can 
have nothing more to do with him. Admit the ieastv. 
: touch of common sense, and the situation is surely, in 
[ George Eliot’s words, outrageously impossible. We 
' know enough of the gypsies'of history to perceive that 
Zarca behaved like a lunatic. We may try to escape 
by dropping history and regarding **Spain/^ like 
Shakespeare's Bohemia, as a phrase belonging to 
the geography of simple romance. But, then, the 
whole story becomes too unreal to appeal to our 
^ sympathies. We are able to accept the position of 
■' Iphigeiiia; to which George Eliot appeals, as treated by 
Euripides, or even by Eacine, and for the moment 
;-; take- for granted that the human ; sacrifice is; a: reaspn-;^ 
able mode of conduct. That assumption once made, the 
position becomes clear. The father is bound to kill the 
daughter, because, as we know, the gods will be 
pleased. But the difficiihy of the Spanish Gypsy is 
that if we try, as George Eliot tried, to imagine 
the actual state of things, the dilemma is absurd; 
and • if we substitute a world of purs fancy, every- 
thing becomes arbitrary. We do mt see why 
■ the daughter is bound to act like a. lunatic. She 
informs us, of course, that she is deeply affected, but'.':' ' 
'we cannot perceive that her motives are reasonable 
and intflllgible. Considered from the ethical side^ 
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the . -'Dr.. Coiigr|ve^.:.a]!i. 

adequate authority, said that it was a. mass of 
positmsm.'’ The meaning, if an outsider may venture 
a guess, seems to be that the positivist insists upon a 
view of^ duty as corresponding to the vital instincts of 
the “social organism’'; the identification of the im 
dividual with the body of which he is the product, and 
the constituent and consequent readiness to sacrifice 
"life and happiness to the interest of the community 
into which he is born. This doctrine was already 
preached, though in an imperfect form, by Savonarola to 
Eomola, and becomes prominent in the Spanish Gypsy, 
Now one may accept the princijfie as true and valuable, 
and yet regard the story as a reducMo ad absurdum of 
some applications. Fcdalma, in her first interview with 
Zarca, exclaims — 

“ Father, iny .soul is not too base to ring 
At touch of your great thoughts ; nay, in my blood 
There streams the sen.$e unspeahablo of kind, 

Ab leopard feels at ease with leopard.’^ 

The human being should have higher instincts than 
the leopard. Fedalma, however, is gradually led to 
admit the supreme force of this appeal. She will not 
be “half-hearted.” 

“ I will seek nothing but to shun base joy. 

The saints were cowards wdio stood by to see 
Christ crucified : they should have flung themselves 
Upon the Eoman spears, and died in vain — 

The grandest death, to die in vain — for love, 

€f renter than sways the forces of the world ! 

That death shall be my bridegroom. I will wed 
The curse that blights my people.'^ 

Of course, the young lady is excited. >She is in the 
state of mind in which irrationality is a recommenda' 
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tion. Death surely is made grand by the grandeur of 
the purpose, not by the futility of the means. Surely 
the death of the early Christians and their master 
would not be grander if v^e held that their zeal was 
wasted on an ideal as absurd as Fedalma’s. Her 
doctrine, stated in. cold blood, seems to be that our 
' principles are to be determined by the physical fact 
of ancestry. The discovery that my father was a 
Saxon or a Celt might perhaps be allowed to affecC" 
my sympathies, but surely should not change my views 
of home-rule. In an interval of common sense Fedalma 
suggests that she will marry and persuade her husband 
to protect the gypsies. Nobody could object to that ; 
blit to throw overboard all other ties on the simple 
ground of descent, and adopt the most preposterous 
schemes of the vagabonds to whom you are related, 
seems to be very ^bad jnpralit^^ whatever .may be its. 
affinity to positivism. 

The error seems to bo precisely that Greorge Eliot 
was hopelessly trammelled by the conditions which 
she had accepted > She could not get her abstract 
principle, to become incarnate in facts. She falls 
into a hopeless entanglement. The facts become 
absurd, and the principle has to be iiistorted. It may 
still be asked whether, in spite of sncli views, the 
6|(|3^?y: &,hot;a.,great.poeimv^^^ 
masterpiece poetically, though its theology is gx'‘ote3que 
and its proposed justification of Providence an admitted ' 
failure. Can wm say anything of the kind on behalf of 
the Sjmiish (rypsy't It may clearly be said that it 


I 


I certainly shows a powerful^ intellect stored with noble 
isantimeat ^and... impelled -,io . utter,,. great Iboughts. -.■.It 
‘ illustrates curiously the union observed by Lewes of 
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great diffidence m great ambition. Sbe aims at 
the highest mark, though at any given moment she 
is despondent of achievement. She adopted the title 
of the 23oem, she says, because it recalled the old 
dramatists, with whom she thought she had ‘'more 
cousinship than with recent poets.” ^ It seems to have 
been first written in the dramatic form; though, as 
finished, it became a set of scenes intei^spersed with 
digressions., Jiitp.,, n The passages which 

would be represented in the regular drama by stage 
directions ^ are .expanded into descrip^^ writing or 
into psychological disquisitions ixitended to introduce 
ua to lhe^' ^ The old dramatists, to whom 

she refers, might give a precedent for introducing a 
good many sententious /remarks upon human life 
which have no very direct relation to the’ story; 
hut, in truth, she reminds us rather of “Philip van 
Artevelde ” and other modern jfiays not intended for : 
the stage ; and if we complain that the book tried by 
dramatic tests becomes languid, it may bo replied that 
we have had fair notice that it belongs to a different 
genus and should be judged from the author^s point J 
of view. This, however, does not answer the ordinary -f 
objection that, after all, it^s pot. ppetryj or does not 
decisively cross the indefinable but essential line which 
divides true poetry from the highest rhetoric. Here 
and there is, a fine phrase, as in the opening passage 
about— 

“Broad-breasted Bpain, leaning with equal love 
On the Mid Bea that moans with iruniiuries, 

And on the untriivelled Ocean’s restless tides.” 


^ Middleton s Spanish Oiime, was autod about 1621, 
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Or a few lines later- 


What times are, little ? To the sentinel 
That hour is regal when he mounts on guard.*’ 

Passages often sound exactly like poetry; and yet. 
even Her admirers admit that they seldonij if ever, have 
the genuine ring. They do not satisfy the old criterion 
that nothing can be poetry, in the full sense, of which 
we are disposed to say that it would be as good in 
prose. The lyrics ^vliich are interspersed are palpable 
if clever imitations of the genuine thing. Perhaps it 
was simply that George Eliot had not one essential 
i gift — the exquisite sense for the value of words which 
I may transmute even common thought into poetrj-^. 
Even her prose, indeed, though often admirable, some- 
times becomes heavy, and gives the impression that 
instead of finding the right word she is .accumulating 
more " or less complicated approximations. Then one 
might inquire wliethcr, after all, the problem of 
carnating” the abstract idea, if not really impracticable 
from the beginning, was suited to her powers. The 
form' especiallj^^dehianda.^ 

;|bf ■: afetiiiiae ; of ; mind, 

^''■,|5f';thd'Vthoughtf^ of' their :'cha.raet6r. -v'Might ; 

;hh6;:;ubt: succeed'/', by.; accepting ■;tha;.'€onditipns;..frankIy,^ 
and attempting, in spite of its bad name, an avowedly 
philosophical form She loved Wdrclsworth well 
enough to fox'give liis admitted sliorfccomingg ^ and 
if the Rmtrsiont- is undeniably dull, it is stil! a work 
' which, in spite of all critical condemnations, lias pro- 
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George Eliot was in fact led to trj various poetical 
experiments. A volume of poeixi&^ ■ publislicd in 18Y4 
contained the Legend of JubaV begun in 1869^ 
“ How Lisa loved the King ” (from Boccaccio), 
Agatha,” '^Arnigart,” and ''‘‘A College Bz'cakfast 
Party,” wiiicli were written in the same period. 
That they all show great literary ability is imde- 
niable, though it is still doubtful nvhether they show 
^more. The College Breakfast,” with its down- 
right plunge into metaphysics, set forth with an 
abundant display of metaphor and illustration, is a 
singular exhibition of (as I must think) misapplied 
aijgepuiby ; and chiefly interesting to people who 
may wish to know George Eliot's judgment of Hegeli- 
anism, cestheticism, and ppsitiyism. The most remark- 
able, howeVerVis the short poem called maj^ I join 
the choir invisible.” It has been accepted by many 
who sympathise with her religious views. The in- 
visible choir is formed of those ** immortal dead who 
live again in minds made better by their presence.” 
So to live, we are told, heaven.” The generous 
natures have set their example before us, and our 
rarer, better, truer self” finds in them a help to 
hai^monise discordant impulses, and seek a loftier 
ideal 

“The better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered liktui scroll within the tomb 
Unread for ever. 

This is life to eomo 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For xxs ^vilo strive to follow. Mar I rea<di 
That purest heaven, he to other souk 
The Clip of strength in some great agony, ■ 
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Enkindl© generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that iiaye no cruelty — 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisihle 
Whose music m the gladness of the world.’* 

To appreciate the sacred poetry of any church, 
one ought to be an orthodox member; and, to many 
people, of course, immortality thus understood seems^ 
to be rather a mockery. It would be better, they 
think, to admit frankly that immortality is a figment. 
Even they may agree that the aspiration is lofty and 
eloquently expressed. Eefiections upon a similar 
theme inspire two other poems. Armgart is & 'prima 
donmi^ rejoicing in the overpowering success of her 
first appearance, who suddenly loses her voice by a 
sudden attack of throat disease ; and has to reconcile 
herself to the abandonment of her hopes, and to 
becoming part of the choir inaudible. “Jubai” — 

: which seems to mo to be the nearest approach to 
1 genuine - poetry— is thestoiy of /the; patriarch ■^who:;-- 
^ Invented music. Ho leaves his tribe for a journey 
:;/:'''vri3ich^'?hsrhe;/ has- , Ihe-.prediluvian ; Jbugovity^/'-is:;:prqr;';;'' 

■ • tradtecl for an indefinite time, and when he returns' 
finds that people?, have got out of the habit of living 
for centuries. The descendants of his contemporaries 
are celebrating a feast in honour of the inventor of 
music I and, when he innocently observes that he is 
the person m question, ho is pooh-poohed without 
, further inquiry. As he lies down to die his Past 
appears' to him., and explains that he should be 
• conteBt with having bestowed the great gift, upon 
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^^Thy limbs shall lie dark, tombless on th© sod, 

Because thou shinesfc in man’s soul, a God, 

Who found and gave new passion and new joy 
That nought but earth’s destruction can destroy.” 

The excellent E. H. Hutton was offended by the 
doctrine of this poem, especially by the apparent 
implication that death is, on the whole, a good thing, 
because it induced a race, which had taken things too 
easily as long as they fancied that they had an in- 
definite time before them, to rouse themselves and 
invent musical as well as other instruments. The 
logic indeed— if really intended— does not appear to 
be very cogent. The moral that, as we have got to die, 
we should be content with the consciousness of having 
played our part, without expecting reward or bothering 
ourselves about posthumous fame, is more to the pur- 
pose. Jubal, who happily lived in a purely legend- 
ary region, does not come into conflict with historical 
facts like Fedalma, and may be taken as a satisfactory 
poetical symbol of a characteristio mood, suggested by 
the old thought of mortality and oblivion. I cannot, 
indeed, believe that G-eorge Eliot achieved a per- 
I manent position in English poetry : she is a remark- 
|able, *I suppose unique, case, of a writer taking to 

( “poetry at the ripe age of forty-four, by which the 
majority of poets have done their best work. Perhaps | 
that suggests that the impulse acquired rather - 
|than iimate, and more likely to succeed in impressing I 
|*eliectiT6 and melancholy minds than in vivid pro- 1 
Mentation of concrete images. 


CHAPTER XII 


MUmLEMARCH, . 

The poetic impulse seems to ha-v’e decayed soon after 
til© Siimikh Gyiwj^ as George Eliot gradually became 
absorbed in another norel. On 1st January 1869 sb© 
notes tliat she has projected a novelj to be called Middle- 
marcli^ besides a ^Gong poem on Timoleon/’ of which wo 
hear nothing more. Middlerntwch at first made slow pi’O- 
' grass, :■ She .hegan the ^^-Viiicy and Featberstone parts'^’, 
in August, It is not till December 1870 that she, is 
beginning a story to be called Brooke,” without 

any very serious intention canying it out lengthily,” 
It became amalgamated with the other story. George 
Eliot appears to have suffered even more than usual 
from illhealth and despondency during the composi- 
tion, and was troubled at times by the difficulty of 
bringing a superabundant variety of motives into 
artistic unitj. The book w^iB published on a new plan, 
coming out in eight parts— the 'first on 1st December 
1871, ami the last in December 1872* 
she Bays, was received with as much euthusmsm as . 
any of her formei" books, not even exeaptiug ^dam 
Se(k* Its commercial success is proved by, the fact 
that she made more by It than by Smmk, Nearly 
, 2^,000 copies had; been sold before the end of 1875, 
George Bliot was now admittedly the first living 
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novelist. Thackeray and Dickens were both dead^ 
and no sinwiyor of her generation could be counted 
.When a 'Writ m :oneB established^ 

the reception of his books is apt to be dlsproportiorr 
ately favourable. They are read not only by genuine 
admirers, but by all who know that they ought to 
admire. The immediate success of MiddUmardi may 
have been proportioned rather to the author's reputa- 
^ tion than to its intrinsic xaerits. It certainly lacks 
the peculiar charm of the early work, and one under* 
stands why the Spectator should have been led to say 
that George Eliot was ^Hhe most melancholy of 
authored!* The conclusion %vas apparently softened to 
meet this objection. There is not much downright ' 
tragedy, but the general impression is unmistakably 
sad. This, however, does not prevent Middlenurndt 
from having, in some ways, even a stranger interesi 
than its companions. George Eliot was now o%^er 
fifty, and the book represents the general tone of her 

most people have had some rather unpleasant aspects 
of life pretty strongly forced upon their attention ; and 
George Eliot, though she made it a principle to take 
things cheerfully, had never had much of the buoyancy 
which generates optimism. She was not, she used to : ■ 
say, either an optimist or a pessimist, but a 
; — a believer that the world could be improved, and wmi : 
perhaps slowly improving, though with a very strong • 
..conviction that the obstacles were enormous and the '' 
.immediate .outlook not specially bright* Smm jieople, ' 
it seems, attributed her sadness to her creed, thoiigli I 
fancy that, in such matters, creed has much lens dcj ; 
;:with:':.the: matter . than, .tempammenl. ■ : So- 'Mmmhm'' a \ ... 
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woman, working so conscientiously and with so many 
misgiyings, could hardly make her imaginary world a 
cheerful place of residence. Middle march is primarily 
a portrait of the circles which had been most familiar 
to her in youth, and its second title is “'a study of 
provincial life.” Provincial life, however, is to ex- 
emplify the results of a wider survey of contemporary 
society. One peculiarity of the book is appropriate 
to this scheme. It is not a story, but a combination 
of at least three stories— the love affairs of Dorothea 
ahd Casaubon, of Rosamond Yincy and I^ydgate, and 
of ^lary G-arth and Pred Yincy, which again are inter- 
woven with the story of Bulstrode. The various 
actions get mixed together as they would naturally 
do in a country town, hlodern English novelists 
seem to have made up their mind that this kind of 

to’ say* that I used to line! some old hovels written on 
that plan very interesting. It is tiresome, of course, 
if a reader is to think only of the development of the 
pipL- But when the purpose is to get a general picture 
of the manners and customs of a certain. social stratum, 
and we are to lie iiiteresied in all the complex play of 
character and the opinions of neighbours, the method . 
is appropriate to the design. The imli^dduals are 
shown as involved in the network of surrounding 
interests which affects their development. MhUle-^ 
march gives us George Eliot’s most clmraoteristic view 

. of such matters. , It is her answer , to the . question, 

iWhat dn.tlie whole is your fudgment of commonplace 
fEnglish life % for provineialism is not really confined ■ 

I to" the provinces. Without trying to put the 
'into 'a single formula, and it would be very unjust to 
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her to assume that such a formula was intended, I 
may note one leading doctrine : — 

“An eminent philosopher among my friends,” she 
says, with a characteristiclly scientific illustration, 
“who can dignify even your ugly furniture by lifting 
it into the serene light of science, has shown me this 
pregnant little fact* Your pier-~glass, an extensive sur- 
face of polished steel made to bo rubbed by a housemaid, 
be minutely and multitudinously scratched in all 
directions ; but place now against it a lighted candle as 
a centre of illumination, and the scratches will seem to 
arrange themselves in a fine series of concentric circles 
round that little sun. It is demonstrable that the 
scratches are going everywhere impartially, and it is 
only your candle which produces the flattering illusion 
of a concentric arrangement, its light falling into an 
exclusive optical selection. These things are a par- 
able showing the efect pf egqism. It may also 
represent ’the ettect of a novelist^s mental preoccupa- 
tion. Many different views of human society may 
be equally true to fact; but the writer, who has ^ 
pai'ticular “candle,” in the shape of a favourite prin- 
ciple, produces a spontaneous unity by its application 
to the varying cases ];>resexited. The personages who 
carry out the various plots of Middlemarch may be, as 
I think they are, very lifelike portraits of real life, but 
they are seen from a particular point of^ view. The 
“prelude” gives the keynote. We are asked to re- 
member the childish adventure of Saint Theresa 
setting out to seek martyrdom, in the country of the 
Moors. Her “passionate, ideal nature demanded an 
epic life . . . some object which would reconcile 
seif-despair with the rapturous consciousness q£ life 
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beyond self. . , , She ultimately found her epos in 
the reform of a religions order.” There are later-born 
Theresas, who had epic life with a constant 

unfolding of far-resonant action.” They have had to 
work amid ‘^dim lights and tangled circumstances”; 
they have been ‘‘helped by no coherent social faith 
and ardour which could perform the function of 
knowledge for the ardently thrilling soul” They 
have blundered accordingly; but “here and there in- 
born a Saint Theresa, foundress, of nothing, whose 
loving heart-beats and sobs after an unattained good- 
ness tremble off, and are dispersed among hindrances, 
instead of centering on some long recognisable deed.” 
We are to how such a nature manifests itself — po 
longer in the remote regions of arbitrary fancy, but in 
the commonplace atmosphere of a modern English 
f towm In Maggie .Tiilliver and in Felix Holt we have 
' already had the struggle for an ideal ; but in Iliddle- 
7nur€h there is a fuller picture of the element of 
J stupidity and insensibility which is <apt to clog the 
I' wings of aspiration. The Dodsons, among whom 
I Maggie is placed, belong to the stratim ■; of. /.sheer 
bovine indifference. They are not only without : 
ideas, but it has never occurred to them that such 
things exist. In MIuMhmarck we consider the higher 
atmtam, -whioh 'reads ' iiewspapers' and supports the 
Sbeiely'for the Diffusion of Useful Kno%?ledge, and 
whose notions constitute what is called enlightened 
guhJ|n. opinion. The typical represehtatiife of whaUit 
calls its mind is Afr. Brooke, who can talk about Sir ; 
Humphry Davy, and Wordsworth, and Italian art, ■ 
' and has a’ delightful facility in handling the, small ' 
change 'of conversation which has ceased to possess 
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any intrinsic value. Even his neighbours can see that 
he is a fatuous humbug, and do not care to veil their 
blunt commonsense bj^ fine phrases. But he discharges 
the , functions of the Greek chorus with a boundless | 
supply 61 ’ tSie'pittitudes which represen an indistinct I 
foreboding of the existence of an intellectual world. 

Dorothea, broiight up with Mr. Brooke in place of 
a parent, is to be a Theresa struggling under *^dim 
lights and entangled circumstances.” She is related, 
of cour.se, both to Maggie and to Eomola, though she 
is not in danger of absolute asphyxiation in a dense 
bucolic atmosphere, or of martyrdom in the violent 
struggles of hostile creeds. Her danger is rather that 
of being too easily acclimatised in a comfortable state 
of things, where there is sufficient cultivation and no 
particular demand for St. Theresas. She attracts us by 
her perfect straightforv/ardness and simplicity, though 
we are afraid that she has even a slight touch of 
stupidity. We fancy that she might find satisfaction, 
like other young ladies, in looking after schools and" 
the unhealthy cottages on her nucleus estate. Still, 
she has a real loftiness of character, and a disposition 
to take things seriously, which make her more or less 
sensible of the limitations of her circle. She has 
vague religious aspirations, looks down upon the 
excellent country gentleman, Sir James Chettam, and 
fancies that she would like to marry the judicious 
Hooker, or blilton in his blindness. We can under- 
stand, and even pardon her, when she takes the pedant 
Casauhon at his own valuation, and sees in him ‘"a 
living Bossuet, whovSe work would reconcile complete 
knowledge wdth devoted piety, a modern Augustine 
who united the glories of doctor and saint.” 
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Dorothea’s misguided adoration is. I tliinkj very 
natural, but it is undeniably painful, and many readers 
protested. The point is curious. George Eliot de- 
clared that she had lived in much sympathy with 
Casauboii’s life, and was especially gratified when some 
one saw the pathos of his career. No doubt there is 
a pathos in devotion to an entirely mistaken ideal. 
To spend a life in researches, all thrown away from 
ignorance, of what has been done, is a melancholy fateC 
One secret of Casaiibon’s blunder was explained to his 
wife during the honeymoon. He had not— as Ladis- 
la%r pointed out —read the Germans, and was therefore 
groping through a wood with a pocket compass where 
they had made carriage roads. But suppose that he 
had read the last iiutliorities f Would that have really 
mended matters ? A. deeper objection is visible even to 
his own cmcle. Solid Sir James Chettam remarks 
that he. is a man ^Gvlth no good red blood in liis 
body,” and LadisLw curses him for ‘‘a cursed white- 
blooded pedantic coxcomb.” Their judgment is con- 
finned by all that we hear of him. He marries, we 
are told, because ho wants ^Hemale tendance for Hs 
declining years. Hence he determined to abandon 
himself to the strcain of feeling, and perhaps was 
surprised to find what an cxeaeclingly shallo%v rill it 
was,” His petty Jealousy and steady siinbbirig of his 

ihiMhg"''a'''::hlunder,:;::aid 
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fully we accept its trufclif nines Sj becomes the more of a 
satire against young ladies who aim at lofty ideals. 
It implies a capacity for being imposed upon by a mere 
outside shell of pretence. Then we have to ask 
whether things are made better by her subsequent 
marriage to Ladislaw 1 That equally offended some 
readers, as George Eliot complained* Ladislaw is 
almost obtrusively a favourite with his creator. He is 
♦called for the sake of endearment; and we 

are to understand him as so charming that Dorothea's 
ability to keep him at a distance gives the most striking 
proof of her strong sense of wifely duty. Yet Ladis- 
Ia%v is scarcely more attractive to most masculine readers 
than the dandified Stephen Guest. He is a dabbler 
in art and literature; a small journalist, ready to 
accept employment from silly Mr. Brooke, and ap- 
parently liking to lie on a rug in the houses of his 
friends and flirt with their pretty wives. He certainly 
shows indifference to money, and behaves himself 
correctly to Dorothea, though he has fallen in love 
with her on her honeymoon. He is no doubt an 
amiable Bohemian, for some of whose peculiarities 
it ■would be easy to suggest a living original, and 
we' can believe that Dorothea was quite content 
with her lot. But that seems to imply that a Theresa 
of our days has to be content with suckling fools and 
chronicling small beer. We are told, indeed, that 
Ladislaw became a reformer — apparently a philo- 
sophical radical — and even had the good luck to be 
returned by a constituency who paid his expenses, 
George Eliot ought to know ; but I cannot believe in 
this conclusion. Ladisla%v, I am convinced, became 
a brilliant Journalist who could write smartly about 
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every thing, but who had not the moral force to be a 
leader in thought or action. I should be the last 
person to deny that a- journalist may lead an honour- 
able and useful life, but I cannot think the profession 
congenial to a lofty devotion to ideals. Dorothea ^vas 
content with giving him help*’; asking his 

friends to dinner, one supposes, and copying his ilD 
written mantiscripts. Many lamented that “so rare a 
creature should be absorbed into the life of another, ’V 
though no one could point out exactly what she ought 
to have done. That is just the pity of it. There was 
nothing for her to do ; and I can only comfort myself 
by reflecting that, after all, she had a dash of 
stupidity, and that more suceessful Thei’esas may do a 
good deal of mischief. 

ypair;; v'pf - giyis :■ : /h:- ; lesB- 
moral. Lydgate, we are told, though we scarcely see 
it, was a man of great energy, %vith a liigh purpose. 
His Meal is slunvu by his ambition to be a leader in 
medical science. In eojitrast to Casaulion, he is 
thoroughly familiar with the latest autborities, and has 
a eapaeitj? for really falling in love. Unfortunately, 
Eosamond Vincy Is a model of one of the forms of 
stupidity agaiirst which the gods fight in rdn. Bmng 
utterly incapable of even umleratanding her husband^s 
aspirations, fixiiig her mind on the vulgar kind of 
.suehoss, and having the strength of ■ will which comas , 
from an absolute limitation to one aim, she is a most 
efiective torpedo, and paralyses ail Lydgate^s energies. 
He is entangled in money diftieiilties ; gives up his 
aspirations; sinks into a merely popular physieian, 
and IS sentenced to die early of diphtham* A ready 
strong mmh Buch as Lydgate is supposed to be, might ■ 
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perhaps have made a better fight against the tempta- 
tion and escaped that slavery to a pretty woman which 
seems to have impressed George Eliot as the great 
danger to the other sex. But she neverj I think, 
showed more power than in this painful history. The 
skill with which Lydgate^s gradual abandonment of 
his lofty aims is worked out without making him 
simply contemptible, forces us to recognise the 
•fitruthfulness of the conception. It is an inimitable 
study of such a fascination as the snake is supposed to 
exert upon the bird : the slow reluctant surrender, step 
by step, of the higher to the lower nature, in conse- 
quence of weakness which is at least perfectly intel- 
ligible. George Elio Vs, .‘‘.psychological analysis” is 
here at its best; if it is not surpassed by the power 
shown in Bulstrode. Bulstrode, too, has an ideal of a 
kind ; only it is the vulgar ideal which is suggested by 
a low form of religion. George Eliot shows the ugly 
side of the beliefs in which she had more frequently 
emphasised the purer elements. But she still judges 
without bitterness ; and gives, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory portrait of the hypocrisy which is more often 
treated by the method of savage caricature. If he is 
not as amusing as a Tartufte or a Pecksniff, he is 
marvellously lifelike. Nothing can be hner than the 
description of the curious blending of motives and the 
ingenious self-deception -which enables Bulstrode to 
maintain his own self-respect. He is afraid of 
exposure by the .scamp who has known his past history. 

“ At six o’clock he had already been long dressed, and 
had spent some of his wretchedness in prayer, pleading 
his motives for averting the worst evil if in anything 
he had used falsity and spoken what wm not true 
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before God. For Bulstrode shrank from a direct lie 
I with an intensity disproportionate to the number of 

I his direct misdeeds. But many of those misdeeds 

were like the subtle muscular movements which are 
not taken account of in the consciousness, though they 
f bring <about the end that we fix our mind on and 

I li; desire. And it is only what we are naively conscious 

; •! . of that we can vividly imagine to be seen by Omni- 

I c; science/^ The culminating scene in which Bulstrode^ 

i j y comes to the edge of murder, and, though he does not 

kill his enemy, refrains from officiously saving life, is 
; the practical application of the principles ; and one is 
half inclined to think that there was some excuse for 
' V the proceeding. 

It is, I think, to the force and penetration shown in 
'! , such passages that owes its impressiveness. 

;■ I . It shows George EiioFs refiective powers fully ripened 

= ;;i and manifesting singular insight into certain intricacies 

: i of motive and character. There is, indeed, a correia- 

' , ij tive loss of the early power of attractiveness. The 

: I . remaining pair of lovers, Mary Garth and Fred Vincy, 

I ‘ , the shrewd young woman and the feeble young gentle- 

I ^ 4 ; . man whom she governs, do not eariy us away ; and 

beds ’partly 4rawn from;, the '.Mme ;; 

I original as Adam Bede, is unimpeachable, but a faint 

' Ji . duplicate of his predecessor. The moral most obviously 

1 suggested would apparently be that the desirable thing 

... is to do your work well in the position to which 

' . , Providence has assigned you, and not to bother about 
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This, I think, exj)laiiis the rather painful impression 
which is made by Micldlemarch It is prompted by a 
sympathy for the enthusiast, but turns out to be 
virtually a satire upon the modern world. The lofty 
f,. nature is"'"^d""^B¥“-exhibited struggling against the 
J circumambient element of crass stupidity and stolid 
I selfishness. But that element conies to represent the 
I dominant and overpowering force. Belief is in so 
chaotic a state that the ideali.st is likely to go astray 
; after false lights. Inteilectual ambition mistakes 
i pedantryfor true learning j religious aspiration tempts 
'j acquiescence in cant and superstition; the desire to 
; carry your creed into practice makes compromise 
[necessary, and compromise passes imperceptibly into 
siuTender. One is tempted to ask %vhether this does 
not exaggerate one aspect of the human tragicomedy.. 
The unity, to return to our parable/^ is to be the 
light carried by the observer in search of an idealist 
In MiddUmmh the light shows the aspirations of the 
serious actors, and measures their excellence by their 
capacity for such a motive. The test so suggested 
seems to. give a rather onesided view of the world. 
The perfect novelist, if such a being existed, looldng 
upon human nature from a thoroughly impartial and 
scientific point of view, would agree that such aspira- 
tions are rare and obviously impossible for the great 
mass of mankind. People, indisputably, are mostly 
fools, and care very little for theories of life and 
conduct. But, therefore, it is idle to quarrel with the 
inevitable or to be disappointed at its results; and, 
moreover, it is easy to attach too much importance tt.) 
this particular impulse. The world, somehow or other, 
worries along by means of very commonplace affections 
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and very limited outlooks. George Eliot, no doubt, 
fully recognises that fact, but she seems to be dispirited 
by the contemplation. The resiilt, j. however, is that 
she seems to be a Utile. cmt of touch witk the actual 
world, and to speak from a position of philosophical 
detachment which somehow exhibits her. characters in 
a rather . distorting light. For that reason Middle- 
march seems to fall short of the great masterpieces 
which imply a closer contact with the world of realitiCvS^ 
and less preoccupation with certain speculative doc- 
trines. Yet it is clearly a work of extraordinary 
power, full of subtle and accurate observation ; and 
gives, if a melaiicholy, yet an undeniably truthful 
portraiture of the impression made by the society of 
the time upon one of the keenest observers, though 
upon an observer looking at the world from a certain 
distance, and rather too much impressed by the 
importance of philosophers and theorists. 


OHAPTEE XIIL 


. PAKIEl riEROKDA. 

Gkorge Eliot was to write one more novel, and one 
which was intended to give most clearly her message 
to mankind. In June 1874 she "is ^'‘brewing her 
futiirc '^hig book.” In February 1876 the first part 
was published j it came out in the same form as 
Miiill€man% in eight monthly parts, and had from 
the first a larger sale than its predecessor. Here 
again we have the doctrine of ideals, and expounded 
with even more ' emphasis. The story is really two^ 
stories put side by side and intersecting at intervals, 
Each gives a life embodying a principle, and each 
illustrates its opposite by the contrast. Gwendolen 
Harleth, a young lady with aspirations in a latent 
state, is misled into a worldly marriage, and though 
ultimately saved, is saved “ as by fire.” Daniel Deronda 
is ; throughout true to his higher nature, and is, in 
George Eliotts works, %vhat Sir Charles Grandison is 
in Richardson’s — the type of human perfection. The 
story of Gwendolen’s marriage shows undimiiiished 
power. Here and there, perhaps, we have a little too 
much psychological analysis ; but, after all, the reader 
who objects to p.syehology can avoid it by skipping a 
paragraph or two. It is another version of the old 
tragic motive : the paralysing influence of unmitigated 
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and concentrated selfishness, already illustrated by 
Tito and Rosamond. Grandcoiirt^^^ to whom Gwen- 
dolen sacrifices herself, is compared to a crab or a 
boa-constrictor slowly pinching its victim to death: 
to appeal to him for mercy would be as idle as to 
appeal to “a dangerous serpent ornamentally coiled 
on her arm/*^ He is a Tito in a further stage of 
development — with all better feelings atrophied, and 
enabled, by his fortune, to gratify his spite without ^ 
exerting himself in intrigues. Like Tito, he suggests, 
to me at least, rather the cruel woman than the male 
autocrat. Some critic remarked, to' G eorge Eliot’s an- 
noyance, that the scenes between him and his parasite 
Lu% showed the ^‘imperious feminine, not the mas- 
culine character.” She comforted herself by the 
statement that Bernal Osborne — a thorough man of 
the world — had commended these scenes as specially 
lifelike. I can, indeed, accept both views, for the 
distinction is rather too delicate for definite appli- 
cation. One feels, I think, that Grandcourt was 
drawn by a woman ; but a sort of voluptuous 
enjoyment of malignant tyranny is unfortunately not 
confined to either sex Anyhow, Gwendolen’s ordeal 
is pathetic, and she excites more sympathy than any of 
':;;^e0rg© ■ Perluips; : slie^ excites'^h-iittle,:, ; '' 

too much. At least, when she comes very near homi- 
cide (like Caterina in the Clerical Scenes andBulstrode 
in Middhmarch)) and withholds iier hand from her 
drowning .husband, one is strongly tempted to give 
the verdict, “ Served him right.” She, however, feels 
soma remorse ; and Daniel Deronda, who becomes her 
confessor, is much too admirable a being to give any, 
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so cliarming in her way that we feel more interest in 
the criminal than in the confessor. I have no sym- 
. pathy/" she says on one occasion, with women who 
are always doing right.’’ Perhaps that is the reason 
. why we cannot quite bow the knee before Daniel 
Deronda. 

That young gentleman is a model from the f^rst. 
He has a seraphic face.'"^ There is “ hardly a delicacy 
^ of feeling of ‘which he is not capable — even vdien he 
is at Eton. He is so ethereal a being that we are a 
little shocked wdien he is mentioned in connection mth 
iidrieB, One can^t fancy an angel at a London dinner 
table. That is, indeed, the impression which he makes 
upon his friend. A family is created expressl}^ to pay 
homage to him. They are supposed to have a sense of 
humour to make their worship more impressive ; hut 
they certainly keep it in the background when speak- 
ing of him. People, says one of the young ladies, 
must be content to take our broiliers for husbands, 
because they can't get Deronda. woman ought 

to want to marry him/’ replies her sister . . . fancy 
finding out that he had a tailor’s bill and used bootr- 
hooks, like our brother.’’ Angels don’t employ tailors. 
They compare him to his face to Buddha, who gave 
himself to a famiBhing tigress to save her and her cubs 
from starvation. To Gwendolen this peerless person 
naturally becomes an outer conscience ” ; and when he 
exhorts her to use her past sorrow as a preparation for 
life, instead of letting it spoil her life, the words are 
to her ^Gike the touch of a miraculous hand.” Slio 
begins new existence,” but it seems ^‘inseparable 
from Deronda,” and slie longs that his presence may 
be permanent. Happily Fjhe does not dare to love him, 
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and hopes only to be bound to him by a spiritual 
tie.*' That is just as well, because by a fortunate 
accident he has picked a perfect young Jewess out of 
the Thames, into which she had thrown herself, like 
Mary Wollstpnecraft, Moreover, by another providen- 
tial accident— Providence interferes rather to excess 
— he has walked into the city and stumbled upon a 
virtuous Jewish pawnbroker ; and at the pawnbroker's 
has met the Jewess's long-lost brother Mordeeai, who 
turns out to be as perfect as Deronda himself. 

,, It must be admitted that the Jewish circle into 
'|fwhkh^, J3eronda;Js’.^3dmrttgd.^ as- 

^drawii .from Jhe life. That is only natural, as Mordeeai 
is the incarnated pursuit of an ideal. Mordeeai is 
devoted to the restoration of the Jewish nationality — 
a scheme -which to the vulgar mind seems only one 
degree less chimerical than Zarca's plan for a gypsy 
nationality in Africa. It gives a chance to Deronda, 
however. For a perfect young man in a time of 
‘‘social questions," he has hitherto been rather oddly 
at a loss for an end to which he can devote his powers. 
This' is explained- by a lengthy dissertation , on his 
character. He is too good, ‘‘His plenteous flexible 
sympathy had ended by falling into one current with 
that reflective analysis •which tends to neutralise sym- 
■ipathy," He is not vicious, but- he ‘‘ takes even vices 
mildly" I he is “ fervidly clemoeratic " from sympathy 
y0t-,y:‘‘:int€o|6ly^cons6ryati^^^ 
from imagination and afiectiorn He likes to be on the 
losing side in order to have the pleasure of martyrdom ; 
but. he is afraid that too much martyrdom ■will make 
him bitter. The solutiaii comes by the discovery, 
strangely delayed by a combmation of cireumstanees, 
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that he was a genuine Jew by birth. iSTow he can 
accept Mordecai for his prophet and take “heredity’’ 
for his guide, “You/’ he says to that inspired person, 
“have given shape to what, I believe, was an inherited 
yearning — the effect of brooding passionate thoughts 
in many ancestors — thoughts that seem to have been 
intensely present with my grandfather.” Ho has 
always longed for an * ideal task’ — some “captain- 
• ship, which sliould come to him as a duty and not 
be striven for as a personal prize.” The “idea that 
I am possessed with,” as he afterward explains, is 
“that of restoring a political existence to my people, 
making them a nation again, giving them a national 
centre such as the English, though they too are 
scattered over the face of the globe.” It seems from 
her volume of essays {Th€oj)}Lrastus SurJi) that George 
Eliot considered this to he a reasonable investment 
of human energy, xis we cannot all discover that 
W6 belong to the chosen people, and some of us mighty 
even then, doubt the wisdom of the enterprise, one 
feels that Deronda’s mode of vsolving his problem is 
not generally applicable. George Eliot’s sympathy for , 
the Jews, her aversion to Anti-Semitism, was thorough* 
ly generous, and naturally welcomed by its objects. ,i 
But taken as the motive of a hero it strikes one as 
showing a defective sense of humour. “One meay 
understand Jokes -^vithout liking them,” says the 
musician Klesmer; and adds, “I am very sensible 
to wit and humour.” There can be no doubt that 
George Eliot was very sensible to those qualities, and 
yet she refuses to perceive that Daniel Deronda is an 
amiable monomaniac and occasionally a very prosy 
moralist. 
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h I must repeat that George Eliot was intensely ferni- 
i; nine, though more philosophical than most women. 

I' She shows it to the best purpose in the subtlety aiid 
the charm of her portraits of women, unrivalled in some 
ways by any writer of either sex ; and shows it also, 
as I think, in a true perception of the more feminine 
aspects of her male characters. Still, she sometimes 
illustrates the weakness of the feminine view. Daniel 
Deroiida is not merely a feminiiie but, one is inclined^ 
■■ tO' say, a .schoolgirrs^lmra ■ He is so sensitive , and 
scrupulously delicate that he will not soil his hands by 
joining in the rough play of ordinary political and 
social reformers. He will not compromise, and yet he 
shares the dislike of his creator for fanatics and the 
devotees of fadsi’ The monomaniac type is certainly 
.:i'idfeagreeable^ :|haugh it.:' 

the price of devoting himself to an unreal and dreamy 
object, probably, one fancies, ho beeamo disgusted in 
later life by iinding that, after Mordecui's death, the 
people with whom he had to work had not the charm 
of that halfinspircd visionary. Ho is, in any case, an 
idealist, who can only be provided vith a task by a 
kind of providential interposition. The discovery that 
■i’3'buhi;oan:;' ■bevp#^ put'’ ''0ne^s-:'granc!£ather’s^ :idbasis 

not generally a very powerful source of inspiration. 
^•Hleredity represents an important factor in life, but 
can hardly be made into a religion, So far, therefore, 
as Deronda is au aesthetic embodimetit of an ethical 
hihfc;fe,'n^:ybiiug;:mani 

■' of an ideal— he represents an untenable theory. Prom 
. the point of view of the simple novel reader he fails from 
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; several representatives in the younger generation of 

] the class to -which Deronda belonged. She speaks, for 

^ example, with great warmth of Henry Sidgwick, His 

^ friends, she remarks, by their own account, always 

I expected him to act according to a higher standard ’’ 

j than they would attribute to any one else or adopt 

; for themselves. She sent Deronda to Cambridge soon 

; . after she had written this, and took great care to 

[' -^give an accurate account of the incidents of Cambridge 

I life. I have ahvays fancied— though without any 

; evidence — that some touches in Deronda were drawn | 

K : from one of her friends, Edmund Gurney, a man | 

' of remarkable charm of character, and as good- i 

, looking as Deronda. In the Cambridge atmosphere of 

I Deronda’s days tliere w’as, I think, a certain element 

I of rough com monsense which might have knocked 

t , some of her hero’s nonsense out of him. But, in any 

case, one is sensible that George Eliot, if she is think" 

' ing of real life at all, has come to^see through a 

;; I are becoming emblems or symbols of principle, and com- 

/ I posed oi more moonshine than solid flesh and blood. 

^ The Gwendolen story taken by itself is a masterly 
piece of social satire ; but in spite of the approval of 
f learned Jews, it is impossible to feel any enthusiastic 

I regard for Deronda in his surroundings. 
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The Lewcces had been in the habit of reemiting their 
health in yarious country places in the neighbourhood 
of London, as 'well as in occasional trips to the Con- 
tinent, In ISTG they bought a house at Witley, near 
Ctoclalming, in the charming Surrey country which 
looks up to Hiudhead and Blackdowm They were 
neighl)ours of Tennyson, who saw them occasionally 
both there and in towiu An anecdote of a quarrel 
between them is refuted by Tennyson^s som , What 
really happened that, as she was Icaidng his 
house, Tennyson pressed her hand ‘‘kindly and 
sweetly'^ and said, “I wish you well with your 
molecules!'' kSIic replied as gently, “I get on very 
well with my molecules/' Tennyson held that the 
flight of Hatty in Adam Bede and Thaekeray^s ac- 
count of Colonel Xewcome’s <!ecliac wore “the two 
most pathetic things in modern fiction/' He greatly 
^admired ^ ^ her insight into .dniracter, “but did not: 

her so true to nature as Shakespaaro and hliss 
'Austen/' '* I will not argue upon siicli ' diefca,' though , 
they, are Interesting in regard to both persons. 
George Eliot w^as more or less acquainted with other 
eminent writers of her time. The Leweses stayed 
with 'Mark Pattiaon at Oxford, and afterwards with ^ 
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Jowett, %vlio sent tlieni tlie proof-sheets of his Plato. 
Dickens was friendly till his death, and she speaks 
with affeotioii of Anthony Trollope, ^^one of the 
heartiest, most genuine, and moral men we know.^^ 
Their life, however, continued to be secluded, and 
they thought of retiring altogether to Witiey. Lewes 
was no'W working at his last book, the ProhUms of 
Life and Mindy but bis health was beginning to break. 
Bfe was taken ill at the ‘^Priory” towards the end 
cf 1878, and died on 28th NoTember. 

George Eliot was prostrated by the blow. The 
first employnaeiib to which she could devote herself 
was the arrangement of Lewes’s unfinished work. 
She resolved to found a ‘‘ George Henry Lewes 
studentship,” which should enable some young man 
to carry on physiological research. Henry Sidgwick, 
Sir Michael Foster, and others gave her advice, and 
in the course of the year the plan was settled and a 
student elected. C4i*adually she revived. Pier friend, 
Madame Bodicbon, describes her in June 1879 as 
wretchedly thin” and looking “in her long loose 
black dress like the black shadow of herself.” Still, 
she said that “ she had so much to do that she must 
keep well”; the world was so “intensely interesting.” 
She bad at this time imblished the last of her books, 
which had already been read and approved by Lewes. 
The Im>pressioiis of Theo^lmutns Such is a curious per- 
formance which certainly seems to suggest that her 
intellect^ — though not weakened — had somehow got 
into the least appropriate application of its energies. 
A short essay should above all things be bright and 
clear, and if it touches grave thoughts, touch them with 
a light hand. Nobody can call Theophrastm Such light 
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, in its toucli. The mannerism which vshovrcd itself 
I',;, occasionally in her lii’st %rorks, the ironical application 
[ of scientific analogies to trifling matters, sometimes hits 
;j the mark, but was always apt to become ponderous, 
y if not pedantic. Theophrastus Such seems to be entirely 
coirj.posed of such matter, questionable, perhaps, at the 
best, and making the unpleasant impression of all 
laborious attempts at witticism. She had, for example, 
been disgusted, as every real lover of good literature 
must be disgusted, at flippant and irreverent bur- 
les€|ues. She protests against a practice which she 
calls debasing the moral currency.” '^'And yet, it 
seems, parents will put into the hands of their children 
ridiculous parodies (perhaps with more ridiculous 
* illustrations ') of the poems which stirred their own 
tenderness and filial duty, and cause them to make 
their first- acquaintance with great men, great works, 
or solemn crises, through the medium of some miscel- 
laneous burlesque which, with its idiotic puns and 
farcical attitudes, will remain among their primary 
associations and reduce them throughout their time 
of studious preparation for life to the moral imbecilitj^ 
of m inward giggle at -what might have stimulated 
the high emulation which fed the fountains of com- 
passion, trust, and constancy.’' That may be very ; 

-;;-Triih,v;;but'':;Sur^^ 'be''' pdssible:;fevptit;: 

first 

i:JJife:bhs0i‘vationB'iatb:the:most:'torti^ 
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bufe I can hardly believe that anybody. Ccan no^r read 
it except from a sense of duty. 

The remainder of George Eliot’s life may be told in 
a few words. In 1867 Lewes had been introduced by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer to Mrs. Cross, a lady then living 
at Wey bridge with a daughter, Miss Elizabeth D. 
Cross, who had just published a volume of poems. 
Miss Cross was invited by Lewes to see George Eliot, 
anAa friendship sprang up bet^reen the families. In 
1869 the Leweses paid a visit to the Crosses at Wey- 
bridge, and the friendship became intimacy. ■ The 
death of Leweses son, Thornton, and of a married 
daughter of Mrs. Ci'oss within the next two months, 
strengthened the bond by mutual sympathy. Mr. 
John Walter Cross, son of Mrs. Cross, then a banker 
at New Yox’k, was staying at Weybridge during George 
Eliot’s visit, and soon afterwards settled in England in 
his mother’s house. He became very intimate with 
the Leweses, and frequently visited them at Witley. 
After Lewes’s death he was an able and sympathetic 
adviser. His mother had died a week after Lewes„ 
and he was anxious to find relief and occupation in 
some new pursuit. Ho began to read Dante, and 
George Eliot proposed to help him in his studies. 
From that time they saw each other constantly; and 
as George Eliot’s spirit recovered from the shock, she 
began again to find pleasure in music and in visiting 
the National Gallery. The support of Mr. Cross’s 
companionship relieved her sense of desolation, and in 
April 1880 they decided upon marriage. The marriage 
took place on 6th May,. and the only possible comment 
is her own statement to Mnie. Bodichon. ilr. Cross’s 
family,” she says, ^Gvelcome me with the utmost 
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tenderness. All this is v/onderful blessing falling to 
me beyond my share after I had thought that life was 
endedj and that, so to speak, my coffin was ready for 
me in the next room. Deep down below there is a 
river of sadness, but this must always be with those 
who have lived long — and I am able to enjoy my 
newly reopened life. I shall be a better, more loving 
creature than I could have been in solitude. To be 
contantl\% lovingly grateful for the gift of a perfect 
love is the best illumination of one s mind to all the 
possible good there may be in store for man on this 
troublous little planet/’ 

The Crosses made a tour after their marriage, stay- 
ing soma time at Venice, and returning to Witley by 
the end of Jul}^ Her health seemed at first to have 
greatly improved, and she was able to take w^alks and 
to see sights during the journey. After returning 
to England, she had a serious attack in Beptember, 
followed by a partial recovery. On -Ith December 
the Crosses moved into a new house which they had 
taken at 4 Clie 3 me Walk, Chelsea. A fortnight later 
a slight chill broiight on a fresh attack. Her previous 
illness had weakened her power of rallying, and she 
died on 22nd December 1880. 

Gaorge EiioVs main personal eharactoristics should 
he sidfieiently indfclited'by what I have’ already said, 
A hw remarks, however, may help to complete the 
picture* Among her active employments she found 
time to lead the life of an industrious, ftodent Though 
frequently interrupted by ilDhealih, she was capable 
_ of sustained aiid severe attention to difficult sub|eets. 
The list of her accomplishments acquired at different ' 
pexiod^ is a long one. She had a thorough knowledge 
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of French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and could 
talk in each language correctly, though **\rith diffi- 
culty.” She could read the classical languages with 
pleasure; and kej)t up her familiarity -with the great 
masterpieces of all periods by frequent re-reading. 
She was fond of reading aloud, especially hlilton and 
the Bible ; and a fine voice, perfectly under command, 
gave peculiar power to her rendering of solemn and 
majestic passages. Hel^rew was a favourite stud}^ ; and 
though she read little of the lighter literature of the 
day, she had a very retentive memory of the novels— 
George Sand^s, for example — which she had read in her 
youth. She read a good many historical works, and, 
as we have seen, could get up minute antiquarian 
details with unflagging industry. Besides her main 
studies, she had dipped into scientific v/ritings, had 
at one time taken to geometry, and thought that she 
had some aptitude for mathematics. Her interest in 
the philosophical speculations of the time we have 
sufficiently indicated. Her powers of assimilating 
knowledge were, in fact, extraordinary, and it may 
safely be said that no novelist of mark ever possessed 
a wdder intellectual culture. With all her knowledge, 
she attended to the ordinary feminine duties, Sha 
was proud of her good housekeeping, and her early 
training and love of order had given her a thorough 
knowledge of ho’iv such matters should be done. She 
sympathised, of course, with projects for reforming 
female education, and was one of the first subscribers 
to Girton College. She had, however, a characteristic 
misgiving lest a university system might weaken the 
bonds of family life. The feminine qualities are as 
characteristic of the student as' of the writer. She 
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read reverently, with a desire to appraeiate and 
admire. Tlie critical, or ratlier scoffing attitude of 
mind, was intensely antipathetic to her. She seems 
to have loved especially the gentler and more serious 
observers of life, such as Goldsmith and Cowj>er and 
Miss Austen, and venerated such great men as Dante 
and Milton (''her demi-god,'^ as she calls him), whose 
austerity ])reathes a lofty moral sentiment. She rarely 
expresses her antipathies; but one instance is ckar- 
acteristic. Of Byron she speaks with disgust, as the 
''most vulgar-minded genitis that ever produced a 
great effect in Hteratura” The authoi’' of Dew. 
could not well be congenial to the creator of Fedalma. 
Women, it is said, are wanting in humour ; and perhaps 
the obvious reason that the humorist is apt to 
® e 'V easie^st ; :;;Tphdh:^^ 
:;hhroughJprofani|y:'OrlBdhceifey.:^ 
of humour was undeniably keen, but she will not give 
: play'To' ih wfieh'i?.^ )That'uieed' '.'.lipt 

be regretted. It is a less satisfactory result when her 
desire to sympathise with all high Impixlses leads her 
^^.;iB?her:!ater:steies 

which forces itself x,ipoh the less restrained humorists, 
and to present us with model characters verging too : 
decidedly upon priggishness. A touch of pedagogic 
)seyer&y:'saddehs;h0r:yia pf^:tha;fr||plb||f;3^^ 

';pr0f bufillhSiTicfioh '"Sly the:’ mischiaf 
of the clogging and degrading effect of the general 
atmosphere of eoxnmonpkce upon, aspiring souls, 
diminishes her appreciation of fools, and Theophrmins 
,Su€h suggests even a tinge of sourness., George Eliot, 

During the war of ISTO she reminds a friend of the 
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famous anecdote of Goethe’s indiflerence to the Reyolu- 
tion of 1830 as compax’ed with the controversies of 
Cuvier and Saint-Hilaire. She says that it is impossible 
to “doff aside ” the French and German war after that 
fashion. In general, however, she seems to have 
accepted Goethe’s attitude, and to have been more 
interested in the advances of scientific thought than 
in the reforming energies of Gladstone’s first govern- 
ment. She thought that political matters in England 
were managed by “amateurs,” that their quarrels 
involved a growing quantity of personal abuse and im- 
putation of unworthy motive. That is a natural impres- 
sion of the philosophical looker-on; and I need not ask 
whether active politicians are justified in meeting it 
with simple contempt. Her sympathy with the posi* 
tivists predisposed her, moreover, to think more of 
the slow operation of changed ideals than of particular 
political changes. Her interest in positivism was 
always strong. She was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with Dr. Congreve, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and 
Professor Beesly, and subscribed to the funds of the 
central body. She did not, indeed, accept positivist 
doctrines unreservedly, and had by her side a keen 
critic in George Lewes, who Ead folio w&l’ C^ 
early teaching, but repudiated the theories of social 
reconstruction propounded in the later FoUiique Posi- 
tive. Both, it appears, regarded it as “a Utopia, pre- 
senting hypotheses rather than doctrines,” and she 
could sympathise with Comte as “an individual” 
trying “to anticipate the work of future generations.” 
The special point of sympathy was, of course, the 
aspect with which the Comtisfcs regarded the old 
creeds as stages in the continuous evolution of 
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liumanity. In that respect, too, G-eorge Eliot was 
eminently feminine. She had the strong religious 
instinct common to so many noble women in whose 
sympathy masculine reformers have found comfort 
amidst the harsh controversies and struggles of active 
work The history of her books is on one side a 
history of the consequent development of her mind. 
Her intellectual expansion led her to acec])t the teach-» 
mg of tJie men who represented for her the most 
advanced thought of the tiino. But the aggressive- 
ness which it generated for a time was a transitory 
frame of mind. The first series of novels represents 
the fond dwelling upon all the loftier impuises which 
had: utteretl; themselves in, ■ siammering a.nci^ imperfect' 
dialects prescribed by dogmas no longer tenable ; 
while the later correspond to a longing to find am 
utterance reeoneikble^with full acceptance, of scientifie 
I truth. . J)aniar Deronda, one fancies, would have: sm- 
|■bo^ed:"her sentiinentsy-more .completely' if,: instead of 
devoting himselt tO' , the J c w$, ; he ■ had ' become : a; lead! ng, ■ 
prophet in the church of humanity. That, no doubt, 
would have brought him Into too ciose a contact with 
ndt0pous.'f acts.., ;y' y 

|f::'''i:;have:said::idmt.;Beprge:^J3|id& 
|$hdhovflia|sjrf''th|Tiinaf^vas. 

I by the ^IdloEopldcal ^tendencies which ^vere shared by 
::of:;hfe- .han|cin|KH^riisr 

that' it" was her proper function to propagate any 
::||ildid|h'IMy,''dd0tiine,,':andd 
the.'defeets due to her Inclinatkma in, that direction. 
JTo vela should, I take if be tnaist1gured.,8:|pfri^^^^^ 

be based upon' the direct observation and 
dtibh%: 
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they are deliberately int-ended : to; be a; symbolism ■ 
any general formula, they become unreal as representa- 
tive of fact, aiid unsatisfactory as pMlosopliical ex- 
position. George Eliot’s early success and the faults 
of her later wort iliuvstrate, I have said, the right and 
. wmng methods. But, in conclusion, I may try to 
indicate what seems to me to be the quality which, in 
spite of inevitable shortcomings in undertaking the im- 
^ possible, gives the permanent interest of her works. 
That, I think, appears most simply hy regarding thexu 
us iniplicit autobiography. George Eliot gives a direct 
picture of the England of her early days, and, less I' 

, directly, „a picture - of its' later;, developments.- .- Her,'!' 
picture of the old country life owes its charm to the 
personal memories, and may possibly have a little 
personal colouring. If a novelist could be thoroughl}^ 
realistic,’* and give the truth, the whole truth, and 
no thing, but the truth, there would no doubt be a good 
deal to add to the desmpdoxis of the life at Bhepperton , 

;beKeve;;that^,';;- 

nny human intellect can give the whole truth about 
;:-,;v.----aiiythihg.;;/;,;'W-hat'can :B6;givih-druly;is''d^^ 

made upon the mind of the observer ; and when the 
' observer has a mind of such reflective potver, so much 
imsight, and such tenderness and sensibility as George 
Eliot’s, its impressions will correspond to realities, and 
reveal juost interesting though not albcoiuprehensive 
truths. The combination of an exquisitely sympathetic ? 
and loving nature with a large and tolerant intellect is j- 
manifest throughout. George Eliot i^ould see the p, 
absurdities, aud even the l>ru tali ties, of hex neighbours 
plainly, hut understood them wcdl enough to make i 
them Intelligible, not mere absurdities to be caricatured; ; 
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j she saw the eharmiiig aspects of the old order with 
I equal clearness, but has no illusions which would 
^ conyert the country into a pretty Arcadia ; and 
: her sympathy with sorrow and unsatisfied longings 
, is too deep and reiiectiye to allow her to stray into 
mere sentimentalism. Her pathos is powerful because 
it is always under command. The more superficial 
writer treats an era of misery as implying a grievance 
which can be summarily removed, or finds in it an 
opportunity of exhibiting his own sensibility. Her 
feeling is too deep and her perception of the com- 
plexity of its causes too thorough to admit of such 
treatment. We sec the tender woman who has gone 

■ through; much experience,, always. devotedly,. attached; ^ 
^ by the sfe*ongest ties of aifeetion ; but always reflecting, 

I shrinkhig from excesses of passion or of scoffing, and 
j trying to see^ men and life m parts of a wider order* 

" The ’same personal element appears in her later 
work in spite of the defects which I take to be un- 
deniable. George Elior, as we have seen, looked on 
the world with a certain aloofness^ She read little of 
tfie'''ephameral literature of the day, and apparently 

■ thought very ill of what she did read. She looked at 
the political warfare from a distance, and did not go;'..:;, 
into the society deeply interested in such matters. The 

Priory was fx^equented by a c-irele whose talk was of 
philosophy and scientific discoveries, and which was 
more interested in theories than in the gossip of the 
day*. , She had not therefore the experience which could 
’enable her to describe contemporary' life, with its 
socmi and poMxea!” amtii tiddly ''had 'HhS 'rtm struggle 

for existence ixi which practical lawyers and men of ' 
business , are mainly oeeupied. She thinks of the 
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world chiefly as the surrounding element of sordid 
]aims into which her idealists are to go forth with such 
diope as may be of leavening the mass. She could not, 
therefore, draw lifelike portraits of such characters 
as were the staple of the ordinary novelist. The 
questions, however, in which she was profoundly in- 
terested were undeniably of the highest importance. 
The period of her writings was one in which, as we 
can now see more clearly than at the time, very 
significant changes were taking place in English 
thought and life. Controversies on evolutionism ” and 
socialism and democi’acy were showing the set of the 
current George Eliotts heroes and heroines are all 
more or less troubled by the results, whether they live 
ostensibly in England or in distant countries and 
centuries. I need say nothing more of her special 
view of the questions at issue. But, incidentally, as 
one may say, she came, in treating of her favourite 
theme — t, N, idealist of a vocation — to exhibit 

her own characteristics. The long gallery of heroines, 
from Milly Barton to Gwendolen Harleth, have 
•various tasks set to them, in which we may be 
more or less interested.' But the women themselves, 
whatever their outward circumstances, have an interest 
unsurpassed by any other writer. They have, of 
course, a certain family likeness; and if Maggie is 
most like her creator, the others show an affinity to 
some of her characteristics. George Eliot is reported 
to have said that the character which she found most . 
difficult to support was that of Kosamond Vincy, the 
young woman who paralyses Lydgate. One can under- 
stand the statement, for it is Eosamond^s function to do 
exactly what is most antipathetic to her biographer. 
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She is the embodied eontradiotory of her creator’s 
morality. Yet she, too, is a vigorous portrait, and the 
I whole series may be given triumphantly as a proof of, 

’ what is called ^Mmowledge of the human heart.” I 
dislike the phrase, because it seems to imply that 
an abstract science with that subject-matter is in 
existence — which I should certainly deny. , But if it 
only means that George Eliot could — without any 
formula — sympathise with a singularly wide range 
of motive and feeling, and especially with noble and 
tender natures, and represent the concrete embodiment 
with extraordinary pov'er, then I can fully subscribe 
to the opinion, I think, as I have said, that one is 
ahvays conscious that her women are drawn from the 
inside, and that her mm% successful men' are sub« 

eomihoif'j in ■■ f he-setting some,: "■ 

of the mom! and iiitelleetual processes which we can 
all undei'stand, George Eliot sliows unsurpassable skill 
Here and there, no doubt, there is too much explicit 
^^psychological anateis/' and a rather ponderous 
enumeration oi\ obvious aphorisms in the pomp of 
scientific analogy. But she is ' suigulariy pow'erful in 
iioseri’bing the conflicts of emotions; the ingeiuous' 
"modes of self-deception In which most of us acquire 
f considerable skill ; the liueomfortable results of keeping 
I a conscience till we have learnt to come to an iinder- 
-J; standing with it; the grotesque mixture of motives 
f which results when wa have reached a mmlm tumpdi : 

I the downright hypocrisy of the lower nature, or the 
|eomparatlveiy pardonable and even eommeiiclable state 
I'o'f mind of the person w'ho has a thoroughly consistent : 
4,0ode'Ql action^ though he uncansdously interprets its 
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laws in a non-nafcural sense to suit Hs convenience. 
George Eliot’s power of watching and describing the 
various manoeuvres by which people keep their self- 
respect and satisfy their feelings shows her logical 
subtlety, which appears again in her quaint Ses'cription 
of th^ odd processes which take the place of reasoning 
in the uneducated intelligence. 

Greorge Eliot believed that a v/ork of art not only 
may, but must, exm-cise also an ethical influence. I 
will not inquire how much influence is actually 
exerted by novels upon the morality of their readers ; 
but so far as any influence is exerted, it is due, I think, 
in the last resort to the personality of the novelist. 
That is to say, that from reading 'Gebfge Eliot’s novels 
we are influenced in the same way as by an intimacy 
with George Eliot herself. Undoubtedly, in effect, 
that might vary indefinitely according to the pre- 
judices and character of the other party. But, in any 
case) we feel that the writer with whom we have been 
in contact possessed a singularly wide ancl reflective 
intellect, a union of keen sensibilhiy with a thoroughly 
tolerant spirit, a desire to appreciate all the good 
hidden under the commonplace and narrow, a lively 
sympathy with all the nobler aspirations, a vivid 
msight into the perplexities and delusions which beset 
even the strongest minds, brilliant powers of wit, at 
once playful and pungent, and, if we must add, a rather 
melancholy view of life in general, a melancholy 
which is not nursed for purposes of display, but forced 
upon a fine understanding by the view of a state of 
things w'hich, we must admit, does not altogether lend 
itself to a cheerful optimism. I have endeavoured to 
point out what limitations must be adopted by an 
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honest critic. George Eliot's works, as I have read, 
ve not, at the present day, quite so high a position 
as was assigned to them by contemporary enthusiasm. 
That is a common phenomenon enough ; and, in her 
case, I take it to be due chiefly to the partial mis- 
direction of her powers in the later period. But when I 
compare her work with that of other noYolists, I cannot 
doubt that she had powers of mind and a richness of 
emotional nature rarely equalled, or that her writings— 
whatever their sliortcomings— vdll have a corresponding 
value in the estimation of thoughtful readers. 
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